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[ May compare Friendſhip 
to a I ree, whereof effects 
are the Fruits, and words 

the Leaves; when it produces 

no Fruits, 1t ought at leaſt to 
afford Leaves; which laſt uſu- 
ally are the fore-runners of the 
tormer, and give hopes that in 
due feaſon, it will not be bar- 
ren, nor ungrateful to the pains 
of the Husbandman. V hat can 
he who hath received favours 


A 3 from 


T he Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


from a man(except he will make | 


himlſeli unworthy of it) dolels 
than own the Obligations laid 


on him 2? If Earth ad Water 


doafford Exhalations and V a- : 


pours to the middle Region of | 
the Air, it again returns it in 
Dew and Rain. As men arc 
not willing to do any thing in 
vain, ſo they have reaſon to 
expect ſome returns, wholl 

or in part ſuitable to their Kind- 


neſs, and they who are want- | 
ing herein become odious to | 


Cad and Men: ; for, $7 ingra- 
tum dixeris, omnia yy 
Sir, I ſpeak of theſe things, 


as On ewho is concerned, and 


you know 1 am ſo, except out 


of 


_ ; _ uu nes © DX rn a 4 _ wo 
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| of a tranſcendent Excels of ge- 


| neroſity you will be one cf 


; thoſe very few, who upon 
t 


- duſt write Favours beſtowed ; 
| whichbeing, I mult have thoſe 


[ received graven upon Mar- 
ble. I confeſs I am bound to 
ſeveral Perſons in the World, 
but withall I muſt ſay, thatno 
Friend ever obliged me with a 
oreater Generofity, or more 
often than you have done; not 


: many men a& out of ſo good 
Principles as you do, Few 


know, and fewer can practice 
your raking way of aQins, and 
{carce is the number of "thoſe, 

who terminate their Actions to 


' well as you; fo that though 1 


A 4 had 
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had not found it by my own | 
experience, . I couldeafily have | 
learned Gros common Fame, 
_. that you are pious, civil, wile, | 
'Tearned, and much a Gentle- | 
man in every thing you do. 


Whiiſt abroad you are fo 
uſeful to the Publick, and in 


ſeveral wayes do good to thou- 
ſands: God returning into 
:your Boſom your Kindneſſes | 
to others , at home, you qui- 
etly en} ;0y the Bleſ ings of his 
right and left Hands, and are 
in Poſle!ſ1on of that contented 
Lite which ſo many deſire and 
aim at, and ſo few can attain 


mto, and the beſt of all is the / 


rizht uſ&-you make of it, look- 


ing | 
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ing on't as the way, and not 
the end of your Journey. 

For want of Abilities to a 
more effetual Thankfulneſs 
at leaſt, I muſt do Juſtice, not 
depriving you of a due ac- 
knowledgment , neither deny 
my {elf that fatisfaftion, nor 
to truth the Teſtimony I for- 
merly rendered to 1t in ano- 
ther Language, wherein then 
as well as now, I was defeQu- 
ous in my Expreſſions of the 
oreat value 1 fer upon your 
Vertues and Merit, of the high 
reſpe& I bear to your Perſon, 
and of thedeep fence I retain 
of your Civilities and Kind- | 
neſſes, for all which things 1 


NnNOoW 


T he Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
now leave this Monument, and 
intreat you to accept of it, as 


a real Token of the ſincerity 
and thanktulnels of, 


SIR 


Your moſt humble and 


moſt obliged Seryant, 


F. Gatlhard. 
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PREFACE. 


HERE « in the World a ſort 

of men who deſpiſe every thing, 
when others on the contrary do admire 
at every. thing, out of a humour or a 
prejudice conceived againit, or out of 
love for Things or Perſons, and ſomes 
times out of ignorance: 'To ſome they 
ever ſay no, and to others alwayes ſay 
yea, ſo that as their Paſſion ſurgeſts, 
they approve or condemn. This Vice 
and Error at firſt crept and was inſt 
nuated, and at laſt ſetled With ſo much 
Authority among ſt thoſe who pretended 
and profeſſed ſo much of Reaſon and 
Philoſophy, that the World tath ſeen 
Academicians and Peripatheticians 
ſwear upon the Words of their Maſters, 


and 
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and with much obſtinacy defend their 
Opinions whatever they were : When 
truly rational and judicious men will ſay 
they are Friends to Plato, and to Ariſtos 
tle, but moſt of all to truth. 

Yet that unreaſonable Spirit conti- 
nues in the World , and it ſo poſſeſſeth 
ſome, that for their own''and Friends 
Opinions, with Tooth and Nail they 
contend, as if it was pro aris & focis, 
though often upon mean and unneceſſary 
Subjets, not ont of a deſire to find out 
truth, which ought to be the end of all 
fuch Diſcourſes and Diſputes, but only 
to exerciſe their Wit and Paſſion, and 
pleaſe themſelves in their Vanity : Hence 
ariſe their hard Cenſures of the Works 
of other men, as to the Matter, Me- 
thod, Expreſſion, Style and the like ; 
and whilſt they abound m their own 
Sence, they will not give others leave to 
do fo, they would put every one out of 
his way, to bring all into their own ; 

that is, to effeft a thing very difficult, 


if 
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if not unpoſſible, to make all waters run 


in one and the ſame Channel, all Books 
written m one and the ſame Style, all 
Piftures to be drawn according to one 
and the ſame Deſign, all Muſik to be 
upon one and the ſame Note, to have 
all Faces to be alike, whereof they would 
have their own to be the Pattern and 
Original, Whereby that Variety which 
makes the Beauty of the World, ſhould 
be taken away: Which humour, how 
unjuFt and ridiculous it is, Ileave every 
rational Perſon to judge. 

I hope this Conſtderation will ſecure 
the following Diſcourſe from the ſe- 
vere Cenſure of knowing Perſons, T 
confeſs therein T differ from my ſelf ; 
but this being but one Part of four , 
T thought , for variety ſake, I might 
diſpenſe from my ordinary way of Wri- 
ting: It 1s a Subjeft very comprehens 
five , Which contains many different 
things, therefore ſome of the Payts are 
looſe from others, and cannot ſo well 
be 
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be knit and hang together, as if but one 
and the ſame Matter was handled thorough 
the whole Book. 

1 know I do not follow the uſual 
way of Writing in theſe dayes, and the 
ſeveral _ of Latin Authors, 1 
do not uſe ( as may be ſome Will ima» 
gine) to ſhew I am verſed in tie Read- 
mY of them, but 1 aſſure ort this 5 not 
my End, though it be my Way, I have 
more ſolid Reaſons than ſo ; namely, to 


ſhew how great the Lights, and how - 


found were the Principles 0 of ſome Hea- 
thens, whoſe Morals were better than 
thoſe of ſeveral Chriſtians: And indeed 
T believe ſome of them._had read the holy 
Scriptures as their Cara Deiim Sobo- 
les, the Hiſto1 'Y of the Flood, of the 
Gyants ſcalmg up to Heaven, and ſe- 
veral others I bring in, can witneſs their 
Thoughts are ſo well expreſſed, and 
their Words ſo admirable in the Original, 

that as I found a great Emphaſzs theres 
in, TI thouzht - ſome would take plea- 


ſure 
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ſure in the Reading thereof , there 


being ſome Sentences, which ſhould 
be written im Letters of Gold: They 
who underſtand the Latin Tongue, will 
not think amiſs to peruſe them, but they 
who do not, can in Engliſh Proſe, find 
the Sence of thoſe Latin Verſes; and 
the things therein expreſſed, bemg brought 
to a Prattice, can much conduce to make 
one lead a quiet and a happy Life, wherem 
] would ſee a Gentleman ſetled after he is 
come home from his Travels ; and this in 
a private Way,either therein tocontinue,if 
it doth ſuit with his Genius and Interef#t ; 
or for the ſpace of ſome years to digeſt and 
make Reflexions upon what he hath ſeen 
and learned, and joyning his former and 
latter Experience, to diſpoſe and fit him- 


ſelf for publick Charges and Employments. 
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Of a Private 


SETTLEMENT. 
At Home. 


Oab's Dove found no place of 
rclt, till ſhe was come to the 
Ark whence it went before, 
ſo a Traveller cannot hope 
tor, nor ſo much as think of 
a Settlement till he be come 


: ' It, and endeavor to bring to 
practice the knowledge and experience he hath 
acquired abroad. They who have Parents to 
take care of and promote their intereſt, have the 
advantage of being eaſed of the greatelt part of 
that trouble, ſeeing theſe watch tor their good, 
whoſe Counſels they ought to follow, and do no- 
thing of any concernment without their advice, 
but muſt rely on their Love, Care, Prudence and 
Experience : but thoſe who want ſuch help and 
are left to themſelves, are to look about them 
and make uſe of their wit, yet ſo, as if poſlible, 
to find out one true and wiſe fricnd or two, to 
unboſom ' themſelves to, and conſult with, four 


eyes ſeeing more and betrex thay two, and as the 
Proverb 
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Proverb faith, a ſtander by Judges better than the 
Gamelſter. 

" The firſt thing one muſt do being come over, 
is after he hath put himſclt in tafhionable Cloaths, 
to viſit his Friends, ſpecially thoſe of the chiet 
credit and quality, and by his carriage let him 
give of himſelf as:good opinion as he is able, and 
if he hath Friends at Court, he may defire them 
to procure him the honour to kiſs the King's hands: 
but after tew days ffaying in London, he ought to 
haſten homes in caſe his Eſtate lyes in the Coun- 
try, and hath no occaticn to ſtop in the City : 
there it concerns him to get a true and exact in- 
formation of his Eſtate, and learn how to pre- 
ſerve and improve it, diſcharge what Debts he 
is owing, and pay Portions, in a word to clear 
it the beſt he can, and then ſettle: his ordinary 
expences that he may know what heis at, Lec 
him be ſure not to live above his Eſtate, for we 
uſe to ſay, as the arm 14, ſo the Sleeve muſt be , 
therefore let him live frugally, and be ym 
Husband, which'confifteth not ſo much in ſpar- 
ingas in improving his Eſtate, any ordinary man 
can ſave five pound in his Purſe, but he is the 
wiſe man, who by lawful means can raiſe the hve 
to ten, or with ten to do as much as others with 
fifteen, 

But before I proceed upon this SubjeQ, I muſt 
look back and take the matter from farther off , 
thus 3 every man ought to propound to himſelt an 
end, not only of every particular thing he is to 
do, but alſo he is to have a general aim, and re- 
duce all his actions to a certain point, wherein 
he will wiſcly do to conſider his Quality, Parts, 
Etftate, Inclination and the Jike, for eyery Agent 

ought 
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ought to be provided with means ſuteable to his 
ends, for want of which whatſoever he under- 
takes will be in danger to miſcarry, and it he doth 
ſucceed, it will on his part be by mcer accident. 
The parcicular end of ſome 1s -the fiudy and pra- 
Etice of one vertue, as may be Prudence, of others 
Juſtice, of a third ſort Courage, generoſity, dex- 
tcrity: as on the contrary we {ce others in'whom 
one particular vice is predominant, as Ambition, 
Pride, Luxury, &c. as ſome Princes ule to take 
one or other of thoſe who lived before thetn, to 
be their Patern, whofe example and actions they 
follow and endeavor to imitate: yet as extreams 
do joyn, men are not to miſtake one tor the other, 
and take that to be a Vertue which is a Vice, as 
it one named Covetouſneſs' Frugality, and called 
Profuſeneſs Libcrality. 

Now men make their felicity conifift in the ats 
taining to' the ends they have propoſed to them- 
ſclves, for indeed *tis no ſmall happineſs when 
nothing doth or can crofs our detires, our gricf 
being uſually cauſed by the letts and hinderances 
which keep our delign from taking effect 3 this is 
fo true, that Divines hold- our telicity in Heaven 
could not be perte, if there we could think of 
any thing that mighr be added to it : hence alſo 
it is, that here on earth men are accounted happy, 
becauſe they think themſelves to be ſo, though 
in reality it be otherwiſe contentedneſs in a man 
ariſing not ſo much from - the grounds and rea- 
ſons he hath to be ſatished with his condition, as 
from the opinion he is in, to be in a good one fo 
that very often we judge of the tate of others, 
not by what it is, but by what they think it to 
be, though it were but in imagination, that man 
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is content who wiſhes for no more than he hath, 
and this ſatisfaction is certainly a happineſs in 
one kind or other to him who cnjoys it. 

This will hold in whatſoever manner of lite, 
whether Religiou*, Military, or Civil, in every 
one of which are particular wayes to be taken , 
different means to be uſed, though all ought to 
tend to the ſame great and ultimate end, the 
glory of God, and the Salvation of our Soul: ir.- 
deed it is very hard, but that one muſt live a 
kind of like mixcd of every one of thete, for he 
who is a Member of a Chriſtian Church, and of 
a Civil Body, muſt ſubmit to the Laws and ob- 
ſerve the Rulcs of every one of theſe Societies, in 
obedicnce to Superiors, endeavoring tg promote 
the good of Church or State, either aCting or ſuf- 
fering, whether it be required ina Civil or Mili- 
tary way. 

The two great ends of men here tend either 
to ation or contemplation, or to both, yet one 
more than to the other, according as a man hath 
made choice of a retired: and Private, or of a pu- 
blick Lite, the former is fxce from the great croud 
of affairs which the other is involved in, he who 
lives to himſelf, may upon a better account be 
faid to live, than he who liveth. to others, he is 
Maſter of himſelt and of his time, which he who 
ſerves the publick cannot ſay. But I know it to 
be of an unavoidable neccflity for ſome to com- 
mand, and for others to obey, one to rule and 
the other to be ruled, this (except there be an 
Anarchy) being the order which God hath ſetled 
in the World, according to the ſeveral Stations he 
hath placed cvery one in, in conſcquence where- 
of, every one ought to have his aim at one ha 

an 
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and obje& or other, making choice of means and 
wayecs to attain thereunto, becauſe ſapientis eft or- 
dinando ad Finem etiam ordinare ad Mezdia,one look-" 
ing to the End mult alſo look to the Means con- 
ducing to it. 

The Private Life at preſent I intend to fpeak 
of, leaving the diſcourſe about a Publick one till 
another tume, What I call a Private, 1s not pro- 
perly a Country Lite, tor in the Country one may 
lead a Publick Life, as well as a retired one in 
theCity: neither is it to live meanly, no more 
than when one lives very - high, he cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid to lead a Publick Lite , but *tis to 
live upon his own Eftate, and according to his 
quality, and to have no ſhare in the Government, 
nor hand in the management of Publick Afairs : 
So that whether a man minds his Grounds, Walks, 
Gardens, Hunting, Fiſhing, &c. in the Country, 
or peruſcs his Books, Converſes with his Friends, 
or follows his ordinary buſineſs in the City, he 
may well be faid to lead the Private and retired 
manner of Life I am now about to diſcourſe upon. 
One of the things molt obvious to a Gentleman 
after his Travels, is a purpoſe of Marriage, for 
may be Parents have thought upon providing him 
of a Wife againſt his coming Home. Indeed if 
he be the Eldelt of the Family with a good Eltate 
belonging to it, no rational man, will. condemn 
the defire of Parcnts to uſe ordinary means to 
have it continued to Poſterity, though ſome are 
not ſo haſty, for except there be a good oppor- 
tunity offered, they will take time to fee how 
civil, ſober and diſcreet he is like to prove. Some 
indeed are afraid, and not without reaſon, that 
bad Company will draw hiny into Vicesz Young 
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mens. minds are reſtleſs, and the beſt way to ſet» 
tle them, is to give them a Wite, which is true, 
but oftentimes rhey ſo little underſand the duty, 
bonds and inconveniencies of Marriage, that to 

ſome it proves rather a ſnare than a Bleting, 
Not only the Quality, Eſtate, Age and other 
ſuch qualifications ought to be lookt upon, but 
alſo the perſonal worth and temper mult be ta- 
ken into contideration z one who is pious and 
vertuous, will know and practiſe her duty to- 
wards her Husband, not ſpend her Portion with- 
in Four or Five years in Dicing, Carding, Cloaths, 
Equipage and the like, (he will love honor and 
care tor, and not inſult over him, therefore it 1s 
betternot to have her ſo Noble it the be leſs proud, 
not ſo rich ': the be leſs expenlive, not fo young 
and beaiitiiui, if ſhe be prudent and vertuous , 
though 1adecd che proportion of Ages is much to 
be minded, and though herevpon young, Gentle- 
men muit be adviſed by their Friends, yet Pa- 
rents ought to have the wiſdom not to force, as 
it were, a Wite upon their Sons, nor a Husband 
upon their Daughters, out of ſome particular ends 
and intercſts, whercby flightings, hatred and di- 
viſions are often cauſed in Families. Indeed 
where one takes a Wite it is for himſelf, there- 
fore his liking of her is a neccflary condition. Now 
to the end that Sons be able to receive and follow 
the Counſel of their Parents, in a bulineſs of fo 
great a concernment to their content, peace and 
happineſs, as Marriage is to them, which 1s not 
an affair of one day, but tor lite, and till one of 
the two dyes, they are to avoid running into en- 
eagements of that kind, and what motions about 
this are made to them, they ought to impart to 
| theig 
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their Friends, . which if every young Noble-man 
and Gentleman would do, there would not be 
ſo many trepaned into it, whereby they forteit 
their Parents favor., and are deprived of their 
Blciting and of God's, hence many of thoſe who 
are driven into it are left in the Jurch, and depri- 
ved of a ſubfiltance fit for their quality, and 
though there wah no other conſideration but that 
of their intereſt, to bring them to obedience to 
thcir Parents Will, namely that when they Marry 
with their conſent, an Eftate is {etled upon them, 
which being done they arc at a certainty and do 
{ſtand upon their own legs, this ſhould prevail 
with them, elſe they ftand at the mercy ot a Fa- 
ther ſlighted and provoked. On the other fide, 
1t will be prudence in Parents, not violently to 
croſs the defigns for Marriage which their Chil- 
dren may have when there is a proportion between 
the Eſtate, Quality, &c. in the party, unleſs there 
were ſome weighty and important reaſon to the 
contrary. | 

Certainly in point of Marriage one muſt be very 
cautious, a good or a bad Wife can ſometimes 
raiſe or cauſe the fa]l of a Family. It is of Wo- 
men as of the Figs ſpoken of by 
the Prophet ; ſome were good Jerem. 24. 3: 
very good, others bad very bad, 
and of ſome of them may be ſpoken what is ſaid 
of Origen, Quando bene nemo meliies, quando male 
nemo pejiis, when they do well it cannot be better, 
when they do ill it cannot be worſe, and may be 
the Romans intended to ſhew this when they call- 
ed Vertues and Vices by the name of Women, or 
in the Feminine Gender, as Fortitudo, temperan- 
tia, Juſtitis, prodentia, and Luxuria, ſuperbia , 
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tindidta, ambitio, &c- to this I ſhall add that as 
fn and miſery came into the World by a Wo- 
man, ſo the deſtroyer of lin and the Author of 
eternal Life and happineſs was pleaſed to be born 
of a Woman, this | ſay to the end that what I 
ſpeak here of ſome may not be attributed to the 
whole Scx. 

And ſeeing I am now upon this matter,becauſe 
fidelity is a mutual bond and promiſe in the pre- 
ſence of God, I muſt put thoſe who are come 
to that Eſtate, in mind of the performance of 
their engagement, for beſides the Laws of” God 
againſt the breach of it, which every Chriſtian 
ought to obſerve there are ſeveral humane Laws 
enacted againli it, not only amongſt the Romans, 
but alſo amongſt the Greeks, as Polybims relates 
concerning the laſt puniſhing it with death, and 
amongſt the Jews by the Law of Gol they were 
fioned, and now in Swizzerland they are Be- 
headed, as within theſe few years it was cxe- 
cated upon a Married Woman of St, Gal, and 
though theſe ſeveral Laws have done it upon dit- 
ferent accounts, yet moſt of humane Laws come 
ro this, that it doth introduce contuſion into Fa- 
milics, in bringing the blood of ſtrangers to In- 
herit of that which is not juſtly their own , be- 
ſides that then are larnentable examples of Gods 
Judgments upon thoſe who have broken the Con- 
jugal Bond, this was David's lin, and every one 
knows of the puniſhment in his Family and upon 
his People, what he had done in ſecret his Son 
did in publick with his Fathers Concubines, and 
an Adultery was followed with an Inceſt of Am- 
mon with his Siſter, and Abſolom's Murthering of 
Ammon was for Uriah's, then Abſalom ſetting wy 
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ſelf upon the Throne was followed with his 
death, ſince which time Darid never enjoyed him- 
{clf, and the Sword departed not from his Fa- 
mily, as Adonijah had cxperience of, puniſhment 
is tyed to the tail of fin, culpam 

pena premit comes, and ſequitur Hor.4. 04.2. 
pravos u!tor 2 tergo des, they who 

willnot be carctul of this, out of love to Vertue, 
will do well to mind it out of tear of puniſh- 


Meir, 


Oderynt peccare boni virtutis amore. 
Oderunt peccare mali formidine pene. 


The Fable tells us, how the Gods could not 
put together pleaſure and ſorrow, that is tin and 
puniſhment as they intended, but {ct one at the 
heels of another, wheretore one faith, 


Ah miſer etfi quis primo perjaria celat, 
Sera tamen tacitis pena ventt pedibus. Propert. 


One being Married, he ought to regulate things 
at home, before he doth look abroad, and thus 
being, the head of a Family, he ought to behave 
himſelf well towards all his Relations in't. And 
that he may be ſucceſsful therein, he ought to 
take care to ſee God ſerved in his Houſe, ſettle 
Family duties in it, and fo to order his Conver- 
ſation, that to others it may be an example of 
Piety, and tend to Edifcation. The Houſe of 
Obed Edom was bleſſed, becauſe in it he had re- 
ceived the Ark of God, a great encouragement 
indeed to all thoſe who will fear God, love and 


ſerve him, and keep his Commandments, and as 
| he 
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he hath been, or I ſuppoſe him to have been, nice 
and cautious in the choice of a Wite, he ought to 
be careful what Servants he takes, that they be 
honeſt and faithful, fearing God and carctul to da 
their work, It is known how for Facob's ſake 
God bleſſed the Houſe of Laban. Every Malter 

of Family ſhould obſerve the rule 
Pſalm 101, which King David ſets down, 

ſaying, he will ſuffer in his houſe 
no froward or wicked men, nor flanderers, proud, 
deceivers or lyars 3 the faitbfol and he that walks 
in a perfed way, ſaith he, ſpall ſerve me. 

This being regulated, the Husband ought to 
know how to carry himſclt towards his Wite. 
The Hushand indeed is the Head of his Wife, for 

the Woman was made for Man, 
Col. 3. 19, but he ſhould not be a Tyrant over 
| her, for St. Paxl exhorteth them 
to love their Wives , and not be bitter againſi 
them, one obſerves very well that Eve was not 
taken from the head or feet of Adam, to ſhew 
that ſhe ought not to domineer over him, nor be 
domineered upon or trampled under feet by him, 
but ſhe was taken out of his fide to fignihe ſhe is 
to lay near to his heart, for this cauſe, ſaith our 
Saviour, a Husband leaves Father and other Re- 
Jations to be joyned to his Wife, and ſhe to him. 
The love and confidence which muſi be between 
them, is a ſtrict bond to unite them in one mind, 
heart and dcſire, ' complying with the weakneſſes 
and infirmities one of another, and performing 
all other duties which Scripture and Divines preſs 
upon thoſe who are thus united, which it is not of 
my intent to infift upon. 


Only 


UN 
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Only I fay a man muſt be reaſonable, not ſe- 
vere nor froward, not apt to take exceptions 
upon every tritfle, for ſome are very skitiſh, and 
milinterpret every thing whereby they torment 
themſelves and others. If out of civility cheir 
Wite hath returned a Salutation to a Man, a thou- 
{and chimerical fancies come into their head, as 
if a Woman ought to ceaſe being civil becauſe 
ſhe is Married ; or if at other times a Wife doth 
not preſently ſhew them the kindneſs they expe, 
they will immediately {uſpect it 1s reſerved for 
{ome others, not conſidering that one cannot al- 
wayes be in the ſame frame and diſpolition by rea- 
ſon of ſcveral accidents. Ina word, a Husband 
ought to avoid falling into the rage and tollycall- 
ed jealoutic, upon which account the Law of Mo- 
ſes allowed Husbands a greater Power than they 
have according, to that of Chrift, tor upon ſuſpi- 
tion they brought their Wives to 
a'Fryal before the High Prielt in Numb. 5. 

a ſevere manner, yet with this ad- 

vantage, that if they were innocent, the Water 
they were made to drink, made them conceive 
Seed. Then upon any trivial account they gave 
them the Bill of Divorce, which as our Saviour 
ſaith, was becauſe of the hardneſs of their 
hearts, 

When God hath given a Man Children,he ought 
to ſee them brought up and inſtructed in the fear 
of God, providing for them not only for the pre- 
ſent, but alſo for time to come, for, ſaith Scri- 
pture, Children doth not lay up for Parents, but 
Parents for Children, and he who hath not this 
care, faith St, Paxl, hath denyed the Faith, and 
is worſe than an Infidel ; They mult withall take 
care 
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care to inform their judgment, and teach them 
true morality, thereby, it pothble, to hinder the 
growth of their paſſions, and to forewarn and 


ſtrengthen them againſt thoſe dangers which once | 
or many times in their life they may happen to | 
be expoſed unto, and this may be done indiffe- ' 


rently in any condition, for men having the ſame 
detects in every Eſtate, they mult uſe almoſt the 
ſame remedies, of which few are fo particular in 
one condition, as to be abſolutely unneceſſary and 
unprofitable in another, they ought farther to be 
inttructed in their general duties as men, and in 
the particular ones as they are {o and fo, and in 
ſuch a Relation. 

Furthermore , Fathers in many things ought 
to condeſcend to the defects, ignorance and want 
of capacity of their Children, knowing they have 
been ſo themſelves, and ſubjed to like imper- 
fections, neither is it to be expected in thoſe 
younger years they ſhould have the knowledge 
and experience which cannot be acquired but 
within a long time: therefore upon all occaſions 
let them uſe that Fatherly prudence which is ſo 
neceſſary, ſucceſsfully to bring up Children, and 

according to the advice of the 
Coloſ. 3. 21. Apoſile, Fathers, provoke not your 
Eph. 6. 4. Children to anger, leaſt they be diſ- 
couraged. 

When a Man's Children are once rational and 
diſcreet, it is well not to ſtand with them at too 
great a diſtance, but rather to grow familiar with 
them (for if any wayes they are well bred, and 
have in them any thing of a good nature, they 
will not recede trom the reſpe& they owe their 
Parents.) I think it more decent and becoming 

t9 


UM 
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to diſcourſe and reaſon, than to play and trifle 
with them: and ſeeing Parents do enter into their 
ſports and talkings as ſoon as they begin to walk 
and to ſpeak» which is properly an act of the ſen 
* ſitive Soul, when the rational begins to work in 
', them, and they become men, 1t 1s unjult to deny 
them the contiruation of a Familiarity which 
| from their Infancy they are poſlcficd of 3 bchold 
the effects of the trowning lcoks and ſeverity of 
Parents, thorough many cares very forwardly 
taken, they had gotten their Childrens afteions, 
whereof the uſe and benefit are lolt thorow a falſe 
policy of reſpe&, with keeping them under and in 
too great a ſubjection. 

Upon this Subject I cannot forbear to add , 
how dangerous it is for Parents who have ſufh- 
cient Means, to be too good Husbands of their 
Purſes in relation to their Children, for when 
things neceſſary, fit aud convenient are denyed 
them, this makes them become vile, ſordid aud 
contemptible , and hinders their Fortune aud 
raifing, inſtead of becoming Citizens of the World, 
this reduces them-to their Chimney Corner, and 
very often it happens, that becauſe they never 
had any thing to'ſpend and to husband, they arc 
wholly uncapable of Occonomy, in their plenty 
they are Prodigal, becauſe in the time of their 
wants they had no occaſion to learn how to ſpend 
well and lay out Moneys they ſtretch too far,having 
been kept too ſhort. A 

Union between Parents and Children, will 
commonly work the ſame. in Families between 
Children themſelves, which will prove a great 
bleſſing, for too often there are diviſions between 
Brethren and Siſters, whereof thxee cauſes may be 
given 
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given, firſt the inward corruption of men, which 
trom Parents is derived upon Children, in Mar- 
riage is often a, diſcordancy and contrariety of 
humors and tempers which paſſeth into. Chil- 
dren begotten by ſuch Marriages. The Second 
is, the incquality of affection ſhewed by Parents, 
which in Children breeds envyings, jealouſies 
and diſcontents» though it is a thing not to be 
blamed in a Father, when he finds a Son more 
obedient and dutiful than the relt, to have more 
love and kindneſs for ſuch a one. Thirdly, the 
incqual diviſions of the Eſtate cauſeth diviſions 
and hot burnings, yet Children ought to conſider 
of and ſubmit.-to the Laws and general -cuſtoms 
of the Land, which without good cauſes a parti- 
cular-man is not to break, and though this makes 
ſome to ſuffer, yet an univerſal good, namely the 
preſervation of Families ought to be preterred , 
which conſideration muſt cement union amongſt 
Brethren, who'ſhould be as the tingers, one ſingle 
motion doth ſhut them, and one motion doth open 
them, 
"They who have Servants muſt 

Calf, 4. 1, _ bejuſt to them, and pay them 

their Wages, wherein God com« 
manded the Jews to be very exa& when he faith, 

" The wages of bim that is bired ſhall 
Levit. I9. 13. ' not remain with thee till Morning, 

it is very juſt to pay thoſe who 
| do ſerve us, which not to do'is a crying fin: For, 
faith St. James, the bire of the La- 


James 5, 4. bourers, which is of you kept back, by 
fraud, cryeth, and: 14 entered into 

the eaves of the Lord, Some Maſters are indeed fo 
Gnjall, as not only not to pay them, but —_ 
tem 
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them out with blows and wounds, a thing ſo 
contrary to reaſon, and fo far from being allowed 


- by Scriptures, that St. Paul exhorteth them to 


forbear threatnings, knowing, ſaith 
he, that we all have a Matter in Epheſ. 6. 9, 
Heaven, who is no accepter of 


Perſons, though I believe this excludeth not "T* «©. 
gentle correction uſed againſt young Servants g + 


when it is out-of love to them after the come » 
miſſion of ſome fault, and that there is ground'to 
hope they will be the better for it, or el{e*tisber= 
ter to turn them away, than to beat them every 
day. 

Certainly'the power of a Maſter 'of Family is 
very great and deſpotick, as Ar- 
bitrary (Life and Death wt —— 
cepted) as any Monarch hath: : 
over his Kingdom, and indeed jar ka bene 
ſuch an Authority was 'fetled Children and Ser- 
long before there ' was any Mo- vants. 
narchy, there: being much in it 
of the right of 'nature, and it is the model upon 
which the other was taken, for as Monarehy and 
Republicks'are the Government of many Fami- 
lies, and of things common to them with a Su- 
pream power, ſo Family comprehends a right 
Government of ſeveral Perſons under the Autho- 
rity of a Maſter of Family in things which are his 
own, which' is more than hath the head of a Na- 
tion (except Twrky and few other places.) who 
hath the Government of that which belongeth to 
others. In Families are commanding and obey- 
ing, and when this is well obſerved, certainly 
the whole body of the State is the better for it: 
Now *tis one of the greateſt advantages a Nation 
can 
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can enjoy, to haye her own right and propriety 
maintained, Furthermore, in moſt States when 
Laws are to be made, the prime alone doth a, 
but a Co-adjutive or an helping power is joyned to 
it, either to make them or at leaſt to approve , 
confirm and give them the form and power of a 
Law,, for if you'except the Authority gotten by 
way.,ot conqueſt, people. ever hath choſen ſome 
Trulices of their priviledges and Liberties under 
{everal.names according to the Countries. Romans 
called them Tribuns who ſtood for the Liberties 
of. the People, where was any probability of a 
real breach, though ſometimes more out of a 
wrangling humour:and for their own «nds, than 
for any thing elſe ; in Germany and ſome of their 
neighboring Countries they are called Diets, in 
other places States General, Parliaments, &c. 

But no ſuch thing is obſerved in. the orders 
which a Maſter of a Family ſettles in his Houſe, 
this being paſſed into a common Proverb , Every 
one is Maſter at home, or in his own Houſe, in which 
right Magiſirates are concerned to maintain them, 
as they expect obedience from thoſe that are un- 
der their juriſdiction : theſe Priviledges Heads of 
Families were maintained in by the beſt Laws 
that ever were, [ mean thoſe of the Jews which 
they received by the miniftery of Moſes, who chal- 
lenges all Nations to (ſhew whether ever: they had 
the-like, for goodneſs, juſtice and wiſdom. In ſe- 
veral places of the five Books of: Moſes one can 
find aſſerted what now I am ſaying of the Power 
of Maſters of Families, conlidered as Husbands, 
Fathers, and Maſters, having an Authority given 
them over the Goods, Liberties, Perſons , 
amd in ſeveral caſcs of Life and Death of _ 
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who were ſubject to their rule and government 3 
as we ſce in the caſe of Tamar, 

by J«dah condemned to be Gen. 38, 24. 
burnt : It is true, that in thoſe 

days, which were before the Law, every Head of 
Family was an{werable for his ations to God a- 
lone, as were Lot, Abraham, and other Patriarchs, 
who not only were F athers, but alſo Princes of 
their Families : whence it is that their Wives did 
not call them Husbands, but Lords, as did Sarah 3 
and Children very ſeldom called them Fathers,but 
Lords alſo : and that they had the authority of a 
Magiſtrate even to exact Oaths from their Ser- 
vants, it appears by the example 

of him whom Abraham ſent to Gen. 24. 3. 
hind a Wife for his Son; and very 

long atter in the days of Feremiah and others, the 
Heads of Families are uſually called Princes, which 
ſhews how conliderable a dignity this was, Wives 
being to ſubmit themſelves to their own Hul- 
bands, Children to obey their 

Parents in all things, and Ser- Colo. 3. 

vants to their Maſters ( yet Eph. 6.5. 
meaned of things juſt and ac- 

cording to reaſon) even with fear and trembling, 
and in {inglenc(s of heart. 

God ſo expreſly charging all thoſe who are 
under Maſters of Families to obey chem, theſe 
Maſters ought to remember their duty to God, 
and to thoſe who are committed to their care, as 
I faid before , whereunto I will add a humane 
confideration : Good'orders are to be kept in a 
Family, becauſe Children follow good or bad cx- 
amples 3 though faults be perſonal, yet ſome are 
entailed upon Families, ſome ftains [tick to the 
C blood 
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blood, which running from the veins of the Pa- 
rents into thoſe of the Children, 1t is {uppoſed 
theſe are given to the vices of the others, the 
Proverb being, Such the Parents, ſuch the Children 3, 
and though it be not always ſo, yet many will 
not run the hazard of it, except they have ſure 
proofs of the contrary. Thus the vices of Fathers 
or Mothers do often ſpot] the marriage and tor- 
tune of Sons and Daughters. 

One word more to this matter, and then I have 
done with it.Some arc much againſt a young Gen- 
tlemans marrying afloon,or alittle after he 1s come 
home 3 but every one ought to know his affairs, 
and then he may be tree therein : I ſuppoſe none 
will diſpute about the lawtulneſs of Marriage, it 
being an Inſtitution of God immediately after 
the Creation, commanded and commended in 
Scriptures, ſanctined with our Saviours preſcnce, 
and the firſt Miracle he did after his Incarnation 3 
it isa remedy againlt incontinency, a help to mu- 
tual Society, and appointed for the procreation of 
Mankind, and Sccd to the Church 3 ſo that *tis 
not the lawfulnc(s or unlawtulneſs, but the con- 
veniency or inconveniency of it, to be ſpoken of. 

Indeed there are many weighty reaſons to diſ- 
{wade a Gentleman from Marrying, it is a Roſe 
amidſt many Thornes: Frowardnels, jealouhie, and 
{everal accidents, turn often the ſweetneſs of this 
cltate into gall and bitterneſs, and may be *twas a 
Marticd man the Poct ſpoke to, when he faith, 


Verin, Gamdia plus aloes quam tua mellis habent. 


One Marries a Wife becauſe ſhe is handſom, and 
the Small Pox or ſome other diftemper makes a 
lirange 
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ſtrange alteration upon her Face. Another is 
Married becauſe ſhe is rich 3 futes in Law and 
other miſchances impoverith her, ſo that one is 
much diſappointed : This and other things cauſe 
miſunderſtandings between Husband and Wife , 
and as the cauſes of his Love, which for the moſt 
part are tranlitory, as riches, beauty, honour, fo 
the effect doth ceaſe, and often is turned into a 
contrary, Indeed when a man is thus tyed, he 
is diſenabled ſometimes to raile his tortune, and 
othertimes mult ſtretch very hard to ſupply the 
wants of a numerous Family, fo that unleſs a man 
hath competent mcans to keephimſelt and a Wite, 
it is imprudence to Marry, and a fure running in- 
to trouble. *Tis not well for one to gct a Wite, 
as it were, to ſtarve her, neither is it a fign of 
true love, to undo one, only to have his delire of 
her, and it is a great hazzard it Jove doth not 
grow very cold, when the back and the ſtomach 
are not warm, whereby ſome are driven into 
evil courſes. Hereupon let every one know his 
own ſtrength, and if he hath a mind to go on, 
let him prepare for many cares, which one way 
or other domeſtick affairs will bring upon him, 
and keep him from his Books and other employ- 
ments, | 
But that which is not fit for one, may be pro- 
per and neceflary for another, for all men in this 
World are not alike, ſome tind a pleaſure where 
others light only upon pain, and there is ſuch a 
variety of contrary accidents from the good or 
bad Wife, obedience or undutifulneſs of Chil- 
dren, and other things depending upon :Matri- 
age, that 'M. Aurelius a worthy Emperor, being 


often dcfired to: find a match for his: Daughter, 
CG 2 anſwered ; 
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anſwered; Trouble me not, for if 
His Wife Fauſti- the whole wit of all wiſe men was 
na was very dil- yned together, it would not be ſuf- 
om ficient to give a good council in point 
of Marriage, therctore it will be 
& well for every one to take advice of his Friends, 
then to fit down, caſt his Accounts, and examine 
whether or not it be convenient for him to Marry. 
I conceive it to be a great happineſs when there 
is a real and cntire love between Husband and 
Wite, which makes all burthens cafier, crofles 
leſs troubleſom, and ſweetneth all bitterneſs, But 
I mult proceed to other things. 

I ſuppoſe none will expect that I ſhould here 
treat of good Husbandry, and give dircCtions 
how a Gentleman might improve his Eſtate : In- 
dced {omething in general might be ſaid to this 
purpoſe, of which the beſt adviſe 1s for trugality, 
which keepeth men from unneceflary expences, 
and teaches to lay up as much as can hand{omly 
be done without ſordid penuriouſnels, but ?tis 
hard to give any particular rules which may be 
uſeful to ſeveral men, there is no doubt but it 


cnes affairs, but there are {o many circumſtances 
ſaid poſitively to be made uſe of by every particular 


the Country, the nature of the ſoy] and the things 
wherein the incoms do confift, whether in Corn 
Ficlds, Incloſures, Paſtures, Woods, &c. which 
in ſome places do bring in ready Moneys, when 
in othe's they cannot ſcll. The ſending of theſe to 
a good Market, laying hold of opportunities, and 
being otherwiſe induſtrious, are right wayes for 


one_ * 
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doth confiſt in the well ordering and diſpoſing of 
to alter the caſe, that nothing in general can be ; 


man, much is depending upon the fituation of 
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one to improve his Eftate; but of this much can 
be ſaid by Tenants, Farmers, and others who 
are upon the places: without theſe conliderations 
2 man cannot ſpeak of this to the purpoſe, nor 
upon good grounds, therefore they who are con- 
cerned. ought to {iudy this and make it their buſt- 
neſs, for tew years practice will teach more of it 
ina particular man's caſe, than all Theory and 
ſpeculation in-the World. 

When a Gentleman is thus ſetled at home, he 
muſt endeavor to get the love of the Country, 
which to ſucceed in, proves ſometimes difhcult 
by reaſon of the different tempers of people , 
wheretfore I would adviſe him to uſe none but 
lawful means to obtain it, in ſome things *tis 
well to comply with ſome, and herein a Tra- 
veller is bett able to behave himſelf, having becn 
uſed in Forreign Parts to converſe with all ſorts 


> of men, and comply with their ſeveral humors, 


yet he ought to forbear a ſinful complyance, fo . 


- as to offend God, or wrong his credit, eltate 


and health by too much drinking or following 
other evil courſes, A way to obtain the love of 


© his Neighbors is, firſt to live amongſt them, for 
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elle they will think he careth not for the Coun- 
try, then according to his Eſtate he muſt keep a 
good Houſe, bid welcome and make much of 
thoſe who come to (ce him, being civil to all in 
general, yet to every one according to his merit 


.. and quality; he muſt avoid giving any jult grounds 
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of oftence to any one, and as much as his occaſt- 
ons require,employ poor people about him, whom 
and all thoſe who are under his pay, he ought to 


» be juſtto, not hard to his Tenants, and charitable 


; to the poor, 
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When there hapneth ſome  miſunderſtandiug 
between any of his. neighbors, it. will be well it 
he uſes his endeavors to make peace, yet nat 
meddle too much inthe affairs of others, for tear 
of being accounted a: buſtie body , for in ſome 
things a man hath never no thanks for medling 
with other mens buſineſſes, without . being, de- 
fired to do it, but when he is, he may affift them 
with his advice and credit according to their oc- 
calions ; yet let him take heed how he is bound 
tor his Friends, becauſe many a Family in England 
is the worſe for ſo doing, and: believe lending 
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of Money a better way, there being .not fo.much * 


danger, for when it comes to the wortt, all the 
hazzard one runs, 1s to looſe that 'which is lent 3 
but he who is bound for another doth not 'come 
off ſo calily. Several other occaſions there are to 
get the affection and reſpect of the Country,which 


to make a right uſe of, depends much on the pru- | 


dence of a Gentlemen, and upon accidents: Only 
I will in general advife him to do all his neighbors 
all manner of good Othces, without wrouging 
himſelf or his own, for I ſuppoſe no rational man 
will require it of him, In ſo doing, ' he will be 
loved, reſpected, and cryed up by Superiors , 


equals and inferiors, and he is ſure of an in- 


tereſt in the Country, to make uſe of upon oc- 
calion. 


Beware of that itching defire which ſome are | 


taken with to go to Law, it were ſometimes bet- 
ter to ſuffer ſome wrong, than prefently to come 
to a Tryal: Sutes are chargeable, attended with 
troubles and vexation of mind, and the ſucceſs 
very uncertain, ſo that many are undone by it , 


and yery few but Lawyers are the better for it, | 
| What | 
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What ready Moneys one hath, muſt be laid out 
in hopes of a thing which perhaps he ſhall never 
have. They who aregiven to this are fo (trange, 
that to ſee them talk of their affairs with every 
on? they meet with, to make mouths and faces, 
mutter to themſelves, to looſe their meat, drink, 
and reſt, tor ſo much thinking upon "their Law 
bulineſs (for their mind hardly runs upon any 
thing elſe) one would think they are poſſeſſed 
and run diſtracted? What ſubmithons mult one 
make to Lawyers, even to the leaſt of their Clarks, 
and after all this, in danger to be caſt, *Tis faid 
that he who goeth to Law, mult have four bags, 
one full of a good cauſe, the ſecond ot favor, the 
third of Moneys,and the fourth of Patience,which 
things meet together but very ſeldom. Amongſt 
one of the parts of a happy man, Horatius having 
ſaid, Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, &c. adds—PFo- 
ramque vitat, avoideth going to Law, this humor 
is {0 odious, that as great a Lawyer as ever was, 
and a great Emperor Jaſtinian, appointed pu- 
niſhmcnt againſt thoſe who went to Law with- 
out lawful cauſe, Nunc admonend; 

ſumus—— quod temeritas tam agen- Inſtr. lib.q. Tit. 
tinum quam eorum quibuſcum agitur, 16. de pena Femee 
modo pecuniaria paua, modo juris= © CE SIIRk 

Jurandi religione, modo infamie me- 

tr, coercetur: They who went to Law were to 
take their Oath that they thought to be in the 
right, whcreot the contrary appearing, they were 
branded with a note of infamy or fined in Money, 
as it is uſual in moſt Countries, that he who is 
judged to be in the wrong, is condemned to 
damages and all charges, The Lawyers them- 
ſelves were allo to Swear, that the cauſe they 
Q 4 had 
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had undertaken they thought to be juſt, Tf all 
this was ſeverely put in Execution, there would 
not be ſo many cheats and tricks attempted to 
be put upon men and the Laws, nor ſo many 
unjuſt goings to Law and Tryals about Trifles. 

It is reported how one day two men having 
found an Oyſter, had a diſpute about it; one 
ſaid it was his, becauſe he had ſeen it firſt, the 
other ſaid he had taken it up, and ſo *twas his 
by right z whilſt this laſted, Juſtice or the Law 
went by, both deſired her to decide the cale , 
whereupon ſhe called for the Oyſter, opened and 
{ſwallowed it, and gave cach of them a ſhell, thus 
the Parties were ſerved. *Tis no matter whether 
or not the thing be true in the Story, but *tis of- 
ten too true in point of Law, and *tis much to 
the purpoſe, or as Italians ſay, Se non & vero, e 
ben” trovato, and it is the caſe of many who love 
ſo much going to Law, that before the T ryal be 
ended, the fleſh is eaten, and nothing remains 
tor them but the bare bone to gnaw. 

Quarrels alſo as handſomly as may be, muſt 
be avoided. I confeſs this needs not be much 
preſſed here in England, for let it be faid to the 
praiſe of the Exgliſh Nobility and Gentry (it we 
except Hectors and others in drink) they are not 
given to it as are ſome other raſh and haſty Nati- 
ons, who upon the leaſt thing are ready to cut 
one anothers throats, but thanks be to God, we 
do not hear much of ſuch barbarous acts, which 
is an Infallible ſign of the good and {ſweet nature 
of our Nobility.and Gentry, who otherwiſe and 
upon good accounts dare undauntedly look Death 
in the face, However the wiſe will avoid not 


evil only , but alſo the occaſions, as Gaming, 
, Drink- 
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Drinking, and others, and uſually we ſee that 
evil tinds who evil ſeeks, for experience ſheweth 
us how quarrelſome men, at one time or other, 
receive blows, wounds, and death alſo, he alſo 
who forges evil for others, will hind evil for him- 
ſelf, as that notable example of Perillss ſheweth it, 
for having made the Brazen Bull, ſo much talker 
of, to torment others in, and asking his reward of 
Phalaris,was thrown into tt. | 

As one expedts obedience from thoſe who are 
under him, he ought to yield it to thoſe that are 
above him, theretore ſubmit to Authority and 
obſerve the Laws of the Land, that under their 
protection you may lead a quiet and a peaceable 
lifez there is a dependency of one upon another, 
which God and the right of Nations have inſti- 
tuted, fo that *tis no {mall crime to be diſobedi- 
ent to Divine and Humane Laws, neither doth 
it go unpuniſhed, it is not for private men to 
gainſay publick Authority, and though in things 
contrary to the will of God, one is not to yield 
an active obedience, which not to do is far from 
being Rebellion, tor he is Loyal to the Supream 
power of all, when he doth what he commands, 
and avoids what he forbids, when inferior powers 
withdraw from their allegiance to the Superiors, 
as when an ordinary Magiltrate Rebelleth againſt 
his Prince, a Subje& is not to obey him who hath 
forfeited the Authority derived to him from his 
King, for he makes uſe of it contrary to its end, 
but particular men muſt not queſtion the com- 
mands of Magiſtrates, except they be contrary to 
God's Laws, then no Active but a Paſlive obe- 
GIence 1s to be yielded by particular men, 


To 
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To lead a private and a quiet lite, one mult, 
as much as he can, endeavour, in a ſound body to 
preſerve a ſound mind, that is, a foul free trom 
error and vice in a healthtul body : indeed health 
ought to be minded- becauſe our lite doth often 
depend upon it, and without health, no pleaſure 
in the enjoyment of any thing here upon carth, 
when a Fit of the Gout or Stone 1s upon a man, 
he would part with any thing to be caſed of his 
pains, As Death is the deſtroyer of Lite, ſo we 
are deprived of our health thorough Sickneſs and 
Diſtemper, which as much as in a man lay, ought 
to be prevented or cured, Moſt Sicknefles come 
cither from cold, for as heat is the Principle of 
Life, ſo cold is the cauſe of death, according to 
that known Maxim, Calore vivimus & frigore mo- 
rimur, the loſs of natural heat is followed with 
death. This cold is contracted either for want of 
ſufficient warm Cloaths, or exerciſe againſt the 
injury of Weather, or for want of keeping him- 
f{clt warm after a man hath overheated himſelf, 
which both may cafily be remedied unto, by the 
means ot good Fires and warm Gloaths and Ex- 
erciſe, which two laſt I think to be better than 
the firſt, becauſe heat gotten .thereby, is more 
natural, univerſal, and more latting, than that 
we receive from the former : On the other tide, 
a man is in danger, when he is not careful of 
himſelf after a violent exerciſe, for then the pores 
of the body being open, do calily receive cold in- 
to It. 

Sickneſfles are alſo cauſed by troubles of mind, 
for when the Soul is difquietcd and perplexed, 
the body by degrees is waſted and pines away, 
for it cannot be well when the other lyes under 
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vexations or diſcontents, mirth 1s a remedy for 
this when it may be admitted. Intempcrance 
alſo is the cauſe of Difcaſes, when there is any 
exceſs committed in cating or drinking, whence 
follow Surfets, or when a man overworks him- 
ſelf, ating beyond his ſtrength) all theſe arc help- 
ed with weakneſs of conſtitution, which implics 
a great diſpoſition to Diſtetnpers, all theſe things 
one is to know and mind, who dcelires to lead a 
quiet and contented lite. 

Before 1 paſs upon the diſcourſe of the ſound 
mind, I have ſome things more to obſerve, con- 
ducing to the private lite I am now ſpeaking of, 
as firſt the Gentleman is to chuſle a fit place for 
him to make his abode in, whercin he is to con- 
iider his concerns or the fate of his affairs, and 
the ſatisfaction of his mind , ſome are for the 
Country , and others for the City. Then Se- 
condly whatſoever place he is ſettled in, it will 
be his wiſdom and happineſs to make a judicious 
choice of ſuch a Company as is hit and convenient 
tor him. 

When I ſpeak of chuſing a place, I ſuppoſe 
the Gentleman to be at liberty, ſo to do with- 
out any prejudice to his concerns, for elfe theſe 
muſt rule his reſolutions, but it he be free to 
chooſe living in his own Houſe in the Country, 
in ſome Country Town, or in the City, he is to 
conſult with himſelf to his own temper and incli- 
nation, the particular manner of lite and other 
ends he propoſes to himſelf, and then determine 
for the place he thinks will be moſt ſubſervient to 
his intents, and in caſe the City could ſuit with 
the tormer confiderations, I think it to be the 
bett place if he be a Perſon paſt danger of being 
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inticed and drawn into bad Company, tor there 
he will find the beſt and the wort of all things 
in the Nation, upon'one account or other, 
| Here he will better be able toprovide for him- 
{c]f, the ſecond thing we ſaid before, as neceflary 
and ht tor him namely Company, in the Coun- 
try he alwayes ſecs the ſame, and can hardly avoid 
it, whether or not it be troubleſome and incon- 
venient for him, when his neighbors have been 
to ſee him, he is engaged to return them their 
vitits, or clſe there is danger of diſcontents and 
Quarrels, and ſometimes the many viſits of his 
neighbors will put him to inconveniencies and 
unneccfiary charges. But in the City he hath 
choice and varicty of Companies, he may frequent 
or avoid what Company he pleaſes, till he tinds 
inconveniencics by it, then he is free to withdraw, 
ncither are his actions and carriage fo {trictly ob- 
{erved or {evercly- cenſured, upon which account 
no doubt he may enjoy more liberty, which is a 
thing much contributing to the contentedneſs of 
the mind: In the City, if he pleaſes, he may ſce 
{ome People but once or twice a month, when 
in the Country it is almoſt every day, and when 
men are fo often together, occalions of diſtal, 
diflikings and falling out are more frequent, ſpe- 
cially when intereſt and concerns happen to be 
mixed therein: Beſides that humane mind is apt 
' to be weary of alwayes ſceing and enjoying the 
ſame things, therefore is glad of a change, either 
upon cauſe, or out of the Principle of incon- 
ſtancy which moſt men in the world are ſubject 
LO, 
As I {aid before, one 1s to ſtrive in a healthful 
body, to haye a ſound mind, without which no 
guietneſs 
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quictnel(s nor happineſs, and this will be made to 
appear in ſeveral branches and particulars of many 
things to be avoided and others tollowed, which 
I will deliver not as my own particular opinion, 
but as that of many ancient Famous men of ſeve- 
ral Nations and Protctlions, whole Teſtimonies I 
will produce. | 
As in the beginning of the Creation there was 
a Chaos, out of which God brought things into 
that excellent order we now {ce them in, which 
is admirable as to times, ſcalons, &c. So after 
lin there hath becn and is (till a diſorder in in- 
telligent Creatures amonglt themſelves and in 
themſelves, for *tis not potiible to tind two per- 
ſons who in mind and inclination do agree always 
and in every thing, neither goes over any day 
wherein a man who reflects on his carriage, hath 
not one thing, or other to be diſplealcd tor with 
himſclt, cither he hath not done enough in ſuch 
a bulineſs, or hath done too much, or hath not 
taken the right way, but in the next world that 
diſorder will ceaſe, and that. diſagreement be ta- 
ken away. 

In the mean time it is certain that moſt diſor- 
ders in the World arife from the unrulineſs of 
our paſſions, and when men are wanting to their 
duty, it is becauſe pailions have uſurped the place 
of reafon, whence no good but rather all manner 
of evil is to be expected. It is a ſaying of Awſo- 
nius, Qui refte facit non qui dominatur erit Rex, 
one of the beft things a man can do, 1s to bring 
again things into that order which at hrft God 
{etled them in, he is a King indeed who over- 
rules his inordinate affections, and he who hath a 
mind to ſubdue others, muſi begin with Maſter- 
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ing of himſelf, otherwiſe a man will lamentably : 


be rented into pieces, hence come troubles and 
vexation of rind, ſo common amongſt men, that 
it made Seneca ſay Novit paucos ſecura quies, 
few know what true quictneſs is. Neither was 
he ſingular in his opinion, for Virgz ſaith, 


Dniſque ſuos patimur manes, ſua quemque remordet 
Cura 


When there is a remedy to things we are vexed 
at, Ict us apply it, otherwiſe why thould wetrou- 
bly our {clves in vain 3 diſorders in Families, de- 
cay in Eftates do often excite a man todo unlaw- 
ful and unjuſt things, whereby ones condition 

groweth worſe and worſe, Omnia 
Seneca de brevi- tanguam mortales timetis, omnia 
rate VItZ. tanguam immortales concupiſcitys , 

you fear every thing becauſe you 
are mortal, and you delire all things as it you 
were immortal, this is not the way to find the 
reſt, which ſome do ſo earncſily defire: This the 
ſame Seneca ſaith, Potentiſſimis & in altum ſublatis 
hominibus excidere voces videbis quibus otium optent, 
ſometimes men fitting in the higheſt places, can- 
not forbear defiring of reſt, becaule they grow 
weary of the perpetual agitation they are in, yet 
they would do the contrary it they were in ano- 
ther Station, the reaſon is, becauſe the Spirit of 
man is ever defirous of novelties, and theſe de- 
fires are that which with envy doth torment 
thetn, | 


Invidia 
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Invidia Siculi non invenere Tyrann, 
Tormentum majits 


for they envy the eſtate of other, which is a great 
evil and prejudice to then.(clves, tor they grow 
lean upon It. 


Invidus alterius macreſcit rebus opimis, Hor L.1.Epiſt.2. 


They cannot ſuffer poor Naboth to enjoy his own 
Vineyard, but cry out, 


O fi angels ille 
Parvwulus accedat, qui nunc denormat agellum. 
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O that that little corner of ground was but joyned 
to my Field. 


Now that which cauſeth the greateſt troubles 
in mind, and diſturbances in the World, is that 
hardly any man is fatished with his preſent con- 
dition, could men in this maſter their paſſions, 
and be content with what God hath given them, 6 
and the Station he hath placed them in, there 
would not be fo many attempts againſt the Au- 
thority, Liberty, Lite, Honour and Eftates of 
others, Peace would increaſe and diſorders cealſe: 
but when men will force nature, which is ſatis- 
hed with few things, and invert the order which 

God hath ſetled in this World, we can look for 
þ 70 good out of it. Horſes would Plough, and Oxen 
"” be Sadkd and Bridled, 
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Hor.l.1, Optat Ephippia bos piger,optat arare caballiy, 
Epiſt. 14. C#i placet alterins, ſua nimirum eft odio ſors, 


when things donot juſt fit our fancy, we care not 
to turn ali upſide down by right or wrong, as if 
God's Providence ſhould depend upon our will, 
and not our will upon it, worle than the Heathen 
Philoſopher who uſed to pray to his Gods, to give 
him that which was for his good, though be agked it 
not, and nt grant bim that which to him would prove 
hurtful, though he had asked it : others contrary to 
this, will have- their mind to be the rule of all, 
and do as the Poct I mentioned before, faith in 
another place, 


Lib. 1. Cui non conveniet ſua res ut calceus olim, 
Epiſt.10. Sipede major erit, ſubvertet, ſi minor,uret. 


and elſewhere he enlargeth much upon this ſub- 
ject, and admires how it is that all ſhould be diſ- 
{fatished with the condition they have been called 
to by their own choice, or by a particular provi- 
dence, when he faith, 


Liv. r. #1 fit Mecenas, ut nenw quam ſibi ſortem 
Sat. 1. Seu ratio dederit, ſen ſors objecerit, illa 
Contentus vivat— 


O happy are Merchants, faith the old crafie Soul- 
dicr? how good is it, faith the Merchant (when 
his Ship is toffed with Waves and Wind) to bea 
Souldier, for in an hours time comes either death 
or Victory, The Lawyer thinks the Plough-man 
more-happy than himſelf, as he who lives in the 
Country 
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Country, prefers thoſe who dwell in Cities, &c. 
when all theſe ſeveral profeſſions are neceſſary in 
the World, and Soldiers, Merchants, Lawyers 
and others have their wayes and manner of lite, 
the whole learning of Philoſophers could not give 
us the true reaſon of all this ſtrange variety of. 
humours, for Scripture alone and true Religion 
teach it to us, namely that in this world no true 
felicity or contentednelſs are to be lookt for, 

A remedy to this diſcontentedneſs would be to 
bean Argus, and all eyes at home and no eyes 
abroad : it every one medled with his own bufi- 
neſs, there would be no occaſion to envy or pitty 
others: yet Terentixs is in the right when he ſaith, 
ita comparata eſt hominum natura aliena meliis ut 
videant & judicent quam ſua; ſuch is the nature 
of man, that he ſeeth and judgeth better of the 
affairs of others than of his own, like the eye that 


| ſeeth all other things yet cannotſee it ſelf. The 


Emblem of this, is a man carrying upon his back 
a Wallet full of the faults of others and of his 
own, thoſe of others he carryeth before and ever 
looks into, but his own lay behind his back 
minding them no more than it he were not con=- 
cerned 3 but certzinly that which he ſo neglects, 
others look into and by a juſt retaliation, he is 
uſed by others as he hath uſed them, this makes 
Horace expoſtulate the caſe with ſuch in theſe 
Verſes, 


Cum tua pervideas oculis male lippus inundis Lib. rs 
Cur in amicorum Vvitiis Sat. 3s 
— Inquirunt vitia in tua rurſus & illi, 
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And Plato calls all ſuch Fools and ridiculous, who 
are ignorant of their affairs, yet will know thoſe 
of others, ridiculum eſt eum qui ſua ignorat alia 
ſerutari, Yet it is natural for man to inquire 
and to deſire to know, as the example of Adam 
can teltifie, Of old, Apollo the God of Sciences 
was called Pytheus, that is inquiſitive, which is a 
quality eſſential to man, and proper to him at all 
times in every age, and whatſoever condition he 
be in, which cannot be ſaid of reaſon, whereot 
the uſe is many times ſuſpended, fo that he may 
better be called an inquifitive than a rational Crea- 
ture, except one be willing to call this inquititive- 
ncſs an effeft of reaſon. 

The firſt thing he ought to inquire, is into 
himſelf, and ſay, as God and nature have made 
nothing in vain, ſo for what end was I made? 
I know my Dog is to keep my Houſe, my Horſe 
to carry me, my Oxen to Plough my Ground, I 
ought to know alſo for what end I was made ; 
this curioſity is contined within its Species, as 
Plants and vegetables are ſatisfied with theirglife 
and envy not ſenſitive, which they are ignorant 
of, ſo are (cnſitive in relation to rational privi- 
ledges, for they know not the excellency of hu- 
mane nature, nay no man envycth the Angelical 
perfe&tion, whereof the excellency doth ſubfift in 
us only in an imaginary form, neither is there a 
man who in every particular circumſtance, would 
ceaſe to be the ſame perſon, and become another 
individual one, for indeed this is contrary to na- 
tire, which can never defire the annihilation either 
of our individua} being, or of our Species, but 
al theſe Species and individual beings look up 

yards God as their Author and Maker, Now 
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to know himſelf well, one is to make a diſtin&i- 
on of his parts Soul and Body, and confider the 
excellency of one, the Symmetry and order of the 
other, with the union of both, and this would 
be much better and more neceffary, than for ſome 
to be ſo butie,to know and enquire after the affairs 
of others. 

This fort of People make no difference between 
Friend and Foe, and furious like they cut on all 
hands, as it were with a two-cdged Sword; the 
end of Friendthip faith Socrates, is, that #rvo be 
made one in heart and mind, tor copulat fimilia que- 


- que ad invicem arcano. nature ferantur affetiu ; it 


joyneth things that are alike, and which agree 
thorough an occult and natural Sympathy, but 
this butie bodineſs and gazing upon the defeats 
of others, is death to Friendſhip, nothing, diſo- 
bliging fo much as it doth, indeed it were bettet 
to be ignorant of the failings of others, than to 
know and then publiſh them, tor though we were 
ſorry for it, yet this-is no remedy to it, becauſe 
words ſpoken cannot be recalled, 

neſcit vox miſſa reverti, faith Ho- Lib.t. Ep.x7, 
race, we rather ought to follow 

his advice in another place, 


At pater ut gnati fic nos debemus amici, 
Si quod fit vitinm non faſtidire— Lib. 1.Sat.3- 
Hec res & jungit, jundos Ef ſervat amicos. 


This is 'the true touchſtone of Charity, Pru» 
dence and Friend(hip, and let none flatter-himfelf 
in-this, that others will take well ſuch-things, and 
will nevertheleſs love them, for to be fo, one muſt 
be qualified for ir, as *tis well obſeryed;, 
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Sit procul omne nefas, ut ameris amabilis eſto, Ovid. 


And.is there any thing in the World more de- 
ſiructive to Friendſhip, and more odious to a 
Friend, than to be mocked and ilighted, the true 
{e:ret to be loved is to love, and Seneca tells -no- 
thing but what all the World knoweth, when 
he ſaith, tibi monſtrabo amateriunm, &c, I] will 
ſhew you a ſecret to be loved, without the help 
of any remedies, Herbs, or Witchcraft, $i vs 
Amari, Ama, Love, if you will be Loved, Now 
Love is judged of by actions, and not by intcn- 
tions, and what can be a greater enemy to-it,than 
too curiouſly to inquire into the affairs of others 
to find out their defeats, and afterwards publiſh 
it, beſides that,, many a one doth therein hind his 
torment, for they may as well tind their neighbor 
ina good condition as in a bad, which breeds 
diſcontentedneſs of ones own preſent condition, 
and envying of that of others. 


Hor. lib. x. Inde fit ut raro quis ſe vixiſſe beatum 
Satyr. 1 Dicat 


Hence it is that no body is perfcly ſatisfied in 
this World, and will call himſelf happy in ir , 
therefore it is well for every one to look only to 
himſclt and to his own. 

If men ſeeing their own affairs and thoſe of 
others, would be patient, they could find the ad- 
vantage of- it, Vidrix malorum eſt patientia, faith 
one, it; overcomes many. difhculties which other- 
wile are unconquerable. .*Tis the advice of a wile 
man, feſtinare Jente,toimake a flow. hafie, or way 
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and good ſpeed,” ſoftly and fafely according to 


the trivial Ttalzan Proverb, Chi va piano va Sano, 
chiza Sano va lontano, Weulfe to ſay haſte makes 
waltc, which anſwers to the ſaying of Plautus, 
tardins abſolvit qui nimizm properat, what a rough 
way cannot do, often a {ſmooth will, for 


Peragit tranquilia poteſt as 
Smnod violenta nequit =_ Claudianus, 


Patience calms great Storms, ſweetneth the bit- 
terneſs of injurics, and after a foul Morning, brings 
often a fair Afternoon, it makes heavy burthens 
light to thoſe who uſe it, Ba 


Durum ſed levins fit patientia w_ 
Pricquid corrigere eſt nefas, '' Hor. l.11.Od.24, 


Even in point of offences, and a'man who is ſuch, 
hath the Character given him by Emripides of be- 
ing wiſe. When there 1s a quarrelling between 
two, he is the wiſclt who knoweth beſt how to 
hold his Peace, of this we have a notable exam- 
ple in Socrates, who being reviled and fadly abuſed 
by his Wife, faid to her, penes te male dicere, penes 
me autem red6 audire, *tis in your power to [peak 
iN,” but *tis in mine not to take it ſoz further to 
confirm what I (aid, I will bring the Teſtimony 
of two great men of Antiquity, one is Pythagoras, 
Magnam peritiam eſtimato qua ferre potes aliorum 
imperitiam, it is a great Prudence in a man, who 
Is able to bear with the imprudence of others 3 
the other, to wit Seneca, ſpeaks of it in a higher 
ftrain, $i magnanimus fueris nunquam judicabis tibi 
contumeliam fieri; de inimico dices non mibi nocuit, 


D 3 ſed 
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ſed nocendi animam babuit, & cum illum in poteftate 
videris, vindiGam prtabis vindicare potuiſſe , ſcito 
enim magnum & boneſtym vindice eſſe genus ignoſ= 
cerez ergo feras, non culpes quod mutari non poteſt, 
dojor enim patientia vincetur, If thou art generous 
thou wilt think no 'body can offend thee 3 thou 
wilt ſay of thy Enemy, he had a mind to do me 
wrong, but he. hath not done it, and when he 
{ills irtothy hands thou wilt think thou apt a- 
venged, becauſe it is in thy power to be ſo. Know 
therefore that to forgive is a great and handſ{om 
kind of vengeance, ſufter theretore and blame not 
that which cannot be otherwilc, for grict is over- 
come with Patience. How excellent is this mo- 
rality, ſince it is ſo ſuitable with the rules of Chri- 
ſtianity, | 

. But fycb is the diſpoſition of worldly things, 
that as often one is forced to obſerve places and 
Perſons, o there.is a neceſſity to condeſeend and 
ſute himfelf with time, framing, his carriage ac- 
cording to occalions, *Tis a great Prudence of 
this.neceſſity to. make a vextue: But herein I de- 
fire not.to be miſtaken, for 1 do not mean rhat a 
Gentleman ſhould have a fintul complyance, or 
make himſelf a drudge to ſerve his and others un- 
lawful deligns, but ſo to order his affairs, as not 
expoſe himſelf to be undone, one ſhould not al- 
wayes fully (wim with the ſtream, for fear of be» 
ing at laſt carryed into a Sea of miferies, nor 
againſt the fiream for fear of being preſently 
drowned, There is a Prudence as well as Inno- 
cency. to be uſed, even as we ſee, at Sea when a 
Pilot ſees the Wind full contrary, he will not un- 
dertake directly to Sail againſt it, for he knows 
it would be in vain, neither doth he run Pw 
ore 
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fore the Wind, to go whence he came, for thus he 
could never go to the place he is bound for, but 
as much as he is able he makes the Wind ſerve his 
turn, atide more or leſs according to his Voyage 
and the nature of the Wind5zſo in reference to time 
one gives a good advice. 


- Inviſens hilari tempus te ſuſcipe vultn, 
Hoſpitioque fove, fac tibi ſitque lucra, Lampf. 


Indeed it is a bencticial thing to make a right 
uſe of time, and this is as fit an occation for a man 
to Exerciſe. his Prudence as any he can light on, 
yet not in the way of thoſe whom Seneca ſpeaks 
of, qui operoſe nihil agunt, they take pains and are 
upon a perpetual motion, yet are never the bet- 
ter nor the.more forward, but one mult ſo beſtir 
himſelt, that he may indeed be againer by it. It is 
a great comfort for him whom the Poet ſpeaks;of, 


Ille potens ſui 
Letuſque deget cui licet in diem 
Dixiſſe vixi. Hor. lib. 3. Od. 29. 


which cannot be ſaid, except one had done or 
gotten ſome good thing in itz when the Emperor 
Trajan had been a day without doing good to 
any one, he uſed to ſay, I loſt a day: Now the 
reaſon why men ought to Husband well their time, 
It is, becauſe it ayes for no man,paſleth or rather 
flyes away, volat irrevocabile tempus, ſaith one,and 
will not be called back, this truth doth not this 
day begin to be known, for it was ſo of old a- 
monglt thoſe who ſpoke of it, I find two very 
conſiderable witneſſes, one in Proſe the other in 
D 4 Verlts, 
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Verſes. The firſt is Seneca, when we make ufe 
of the preſent day, we ks depend upon the next, 
whileſt we uſe delayes our lite runs away,nothing 
is ours but time, and to {peak in his language, 
Sic fit ut minus ex craſtino pendeas cum hodierno ma=- 
num injecers, dum differtur vita tranſcurrit, omnia 
aliena ſunt, tantim tempus nojtrum eſt, and in ano- 
ther place, etate fruere mobili curſu fugit, there- 
fore he adviſes us to be as quick to make uſe of 
time, as it is ſwift to paſs, and to make halte to 
draw out of it, as out of a rapid and {witt tor- 
rent, which is ſoon to be dryed up. His Original 
words are excellent, Cum celeritate temporis utend; 
velocitate certandum eſt, tamquam ex torrente rapido 
nec ſemper caſuro,. cito hauriendum eſt, Certainly 
this is an exccllent leſſon to be Printed in and 
practiſed by men, of which he gives this reaſon, 
Fluunt omnia & in aſſidna diminutione ſunt corpora 
noſtra, there is a flowing of all things, and our 
bodies are'in a continual decay, again, Rapimur 
fluminis more, quicquid vides carrit cum tempore, 
fluida eſt materia & caduca & omnibus obnoxia cafi- 
bus, this is an enlargement upon the reſiz there 
is faith he elſewhere, a perpetual circulation of 
days, nights and ſeaſons, one ſucceeding to ano- 
ther, all things paſs away to return, but none 
can reſtore thy time, or thy years to thee, Nemo 
zterum te tibi reddet, no man (hall reſtore thee to 
thy ſelf. If a man only with the light of nature 
could ipeak ſo well of a Chriſtian. duty? What 
had it been jf his Philoſophy had been ſeaſoned 
with Grace and Faith joyned to his learning, But 
our Saviour ſaith, God hath hidden theſe things 
from the wiſe -and: learned, Qne place more _of 
this great man I will bring to contirm my poſition, 

. h namely, 
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namely, that a Gentleman ought to fit himſe]f 
for time, Tempmri cedere, neceſſitati parere, ſemper 
Japientis eft habitum, which: to do and to yield to 
neceſſity, hath ever been accounted the part of a 
wiſe man. - 

As. I am highly fatished with what this Au- 
thor ſayes to my preſent purpoſe, ſo I am pleaſed 
with the expretſions of another to the ſame 


ctic&, 


A t& tempus abit, fruſtra remoraberis, imd 
Grates, ante tibi quod fuit boſpes, age. Lampſon. 


that is, time goes away from thee, *tis in vain to 
attempt to ftop- it, rather give it thanks that'it 
was come to thee. But chictly Fam taken with 
the following Verſes, and though I love not to 
be long in Quotations, yet their ſubſtance is fo 
good, and according to Scriptures 3 the exprefli- 
on {o clear, andthe ſtile fo eahie, yet plain, that 
I believe the Reader verſed in the Latin Tongue, 
will take pleaſure-to read them. 


Ecce ſumus pulvis, ſumus ecee miſerrima tellus, 
Et noftri fugiunt, ut levis aura, dies. 

Solvimur #t nebule, ſurgens ut in aera ſumus, 
Et veluti, ſolv« ſole pruina, ſolet. 

Carpimur ut ſtipule rapido carpuntur ab igne; + 
Nil nifi, vivendo, ſomnus &: umbra ſumus.” 

. Unde igitny faſtus venit # unde ſuperbia nobij ? 

Dos fatum, preter tot mala, triſte rapit.-* + 


And ſecing I am now ſpeaking of time, it will 
be well to make ſome Animadverſions upon'this' 
Sentence, Tempora mutantur, & nos mutamut 'in 
| ilis, 
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* #llis, times change and we are changed therewith, 
which it is neceſſary for a Gentleman to under- 
ttand and to conſider of. In relation to men, no- 
thing is ſo uncertain as time, which depends 
upon no man, *tis in the hand of God alone, who 
diſpoſes of it as it ſcemeth good unto him, who 
in this variety doth maniteſt his power and wiſ- 
dom, hence we ſee ſuch a diverlity and contra- 
ricty of eventsz Scripture ſpeaks of times of ven- 
geance, refreſhing, repentance, Vilitation, &c. 
there is certain times wherein God declares his 
mind to men, which being paſlcd, it returns no 
more, Time is repreſented like an Old man 
with a Sithe in his hand, and wings on his back, 
to ſhew hr{t he is drawing towards an end, then 
that he is a deftroyer, and by the wings is repre- 
ſented his ſwiftneſs, That which contains ſo 
many and fo great revolutions, muſt need be ſub- 
ze to change, and commonly it is-for the wortt, 
therefore if at the time one lives in, there be oc- 
caftons of doing good, he mult not procraſtinate, 
for there is more reaſon to fear the worlt, than 
to hope for the beſt in time to come, Scripture 
foretelling of many evil dayes towards: the latter 
end. *Tis a faying of Seneca, Hoc majores noſtri 
queſti ſunt, hoc nos querimur, boc poſteri  noſtri que- 
rentur, everſos eſſe mores, regnare nequitiam, in de- 
terius res bumanas & in omne nefas Iabi, Our An- 
ceſtors did, we do, and our Succeflors will com- 
plain that good manners are perverted, wicked» 
neſs reigns, and that humane things run to the 
worlt, and fall into all kinds of iniquity, and we 
at the ſame time are hurried away with this 
ſtream, and theſe influences axe extended upon 


our policxity, For 
Damnoſe 
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Damnoſa quid non imminuit dies 
, #£tas parentum pegor Avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiofiorem, Hor. lib. 3. Od. 6. 


I confeſs there is a vulgar error, which Senecs as 
I already quoted him, ſpeaks of, and Hyeronimus 
would reCtiftie when he ſaith, Ne dicas priora tem- 
pora, &c. do not ſay that former times were bet- 
ter than they are now, vertues make dayes good, 
and vices evil. And Cicero would not have thefe 
things ſo much as mentioned, attributing jt to 
weaknels of mind, Infirme terreneque mentis eſt 
memorare annos,. are his words: But it is certain 
that time is ſenſible of the general decay of worldly 
things, wherein alſo men are involved, which 
ve ought to ttand againſt as much as we are 
able. | 

The reaſon why many are diſappointed in their 
expectation, and fee their deligns ſubject to ſuch 
revolutions, proceeds from a diſparity between 
their aimes and ſtrength , they ſhould meaſure 
their forces, and conſider of the ditfcultics before 


they undertake any thing. But indeed there is 


more temerity, than prudence in the World, de- 
ſigns are ſooner framed than executed, many be- 
ing ated with fancy more than with reaſon,build 
Caſtles in the Air, and it ſeems to them, that to 
think and to do is but one and the ſame, but in 
time they may ſee their errors, and though par- 
turinnt montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. He gave 2 
good advice, who ſaid, Ne quid ultra vires, contris, 
donot ſtrive to go beyond your ſtrength, he who 


had not caft his accounts, began to build, and 
| could 
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could not go thorough, made himfelt ridiculous; 
there are thoſe whoſe fancies feed on nicer Chi- 
meras, they think themſelves able to beat whole 
Armies, and as it were to carry the 'whole World 
npon their backs; who are ſcen to fink under the 
burthen : Let us then ſay with Exripides, Hei quo 
progreditur humana mens * Duis finis temeritatis & 
andacie, the mind of men runs fo far that there 
i5'no'end of its boldneſs and temerity. 
Milo Crotoniates who being in the Field, ſeeing 
a cleft in a great Oak, did put his hands in to 
tear it, 'was taken in it and left a prey to Wolves, 
and' the other who willing to bear # falling Vaut 
was cruſhed under it, paſs to poſterity for exam- 
ples of folly; andthe Fable of Giants ſealing 
up to 'Heaven and thundered down, (hew the 
madnc(s of the attempts of fome's' but Ict us paſs 
from-the: Fable to-the truth, though ſeveral do 
not fall upon ſo abſurd dehgns yet many” they 
have, which ſucceed to them as to thoie who 
ſpit up,- for it falls en their Face.'” Iii'a word 1 
ſay; that except one hath forfeited common ſenſc 
and reafon, he will not -undertake'things which 
are 'excceding]ly above his ſtrength; for vis confilt; 
expers, mole ruit ſm, though deſigns 'very un- 
likely to' ſucceed , - have ſometimes had a 'good 
event, *tis not to be' drawn into conſequence, 
ſometimes there are ſuch conjuncures as do favor 
undertakings. Hence it is that 'we have ſeen 
thoſe who were happy in great attempts, miſ- 
carry inothers more eafie, yet he is certainly wiſe, 
who-commits to hazard as little as he can, who 
takes'good advice, 'and conſults about the beſt 
wayes,' then there is ſome ground to hope for a 
Bleiting from Providence, for 
Vin 
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. Vim tempcratam Di quoque provebunt 
In majuss, dem odere vires 
Omne nefas animo moventes.. | | + _ . Horat. 


A Heathen can tell that God doth not proſper 
wicked deſtgns, as Scripture tells us God heareth 
net finners.ralh attempts fall of themſclves, there- 
fore 


Ardua ne ſubeas ignote pondera molis 
Nl bene fint tergi robora menſa tut. 


*tis no wonder to {ce raſh, proud and groundleſs 
undertakings not to proſper, ſccing thereby men 
do tempt God, and as much as in them lyes , 
would have him. to favor their folly and impicty, 
they account nothing too hard for them, but at- 
tempt upon Heaven it ſelf, and thus, it I may 
ſo ſay, do force God to be avenged on them. 


— 
Per noſtrum patimur ſcelus 
Iracunda Fovem ponere fulmina. Hor.l, 1.Od.3. 


And though often this judgment be not-ſud- 
denly executed, one mult not ſay that Providence 
either ſees not or careth- not, for though God 
ſuffers them to go on, and gives then time of re- 
pentance, yet their judgment ſlumbereth not, as the 
Apolile ſpeaks, which word judgment hath ſome 
particular Emphaſis more than that of Jultice, 
as when it is ſaid, God ſheweth Judgment and 
Juſtice, he exerciſes the firſt when he puniſheth 
the fins of his Enemies according to what they 


delcrve, 
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ſerve, and the ſecond when he rewards every one 
for what he hath done either good or evil, and 
according to what he hath promiſed or threatned : 
Farther, he is ſaid to do mercy when he rewards 
beyond promiſe, and puniſheth not ſo ſeverely as 
men deferve. 

Men are apt to miſtake this forbearance of God, 
like him who one night being afleep by a Wall, 
was warned in a Dream to raiſe and remove to 
another place, which he did, and immediately 
the Wall fell; the next Morning he offered Sa- 
crifices to his Gods, thinking they delighted in 
the Murders he uſually committed 3 but the next 
night he was told enough to be made to know 
his error, for he heard the ſame voice of the night 
before ſay to him, if laſt night I would not ſuffer 
thee to dye the death thou was in-danger of, *twas 
' Not becauſe I would have thee to efcape, I would 

keep thee for a more bitter death, for thou ſhalt 
be Cruciftied. What this thought of Murthers, 
another believed of Sacrileges, for having becn 
co Plunder the Temple of Delphos, and the wind 
blowing very fair for him to go home, ſaid, do 
not you {ce how the Gods favor us in what we 
have done. This reproof God makes to the 
wicked.theſe things (that is Theft, 
Pſalm 59. Adultery, Lying and Slandering) 
haſt thou done, and T kept filence : 
thou thoughteſt that T was altogether ſnch @ one as 
thy ſelf, but I will reprove thee and ſet them in order 
againſt thee, For quod differtur now aufertur, that 
which is put off is not forgiven. 

It would prove a good remedy againſt this vain 
riving beyond his own ſtrength, groundlefs and 
nlawtul deſigns, if men would give themfclves 
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to a particular thing. As every one hath'or ought 
to have a particular aim and employment, he 
would make it his chiet buſineſs and ſpecially ap- 
ply himſelf to it. Since the taking of Bajazet 
by Tamberlain, every Sultan who hath ruled the 
Turkiſh Empire, hath learned a Trade, ſome of 
Watch-makers, others of Jewellers, Gardners,e#c. 
in the Exerciſes whereof they take pleaſure amidit 
their Peace and Proſperity 3 the end of this is to 
be enabled to get a livelyhood in caſe they happen 
to be thrown down from the Throne as that Em- 
peror was. I would not make Princes or men 
of great Eſtates to be Trades-men, neither can I 
wiſh one to be fo given to one particular thing, 
as to negle& all the reſt, contrariwiſe I like an 
Univerſal man who knows a little of every thing, 
though it were but a ſuperhicial knowledge, yet 
a man's buſineſs muſt be one thing and his plea- 
| ſure another, for cuique ſuum ſtudinm, and trabit 
| ſua quemque voluptas, as every one hath his ſtudy 
| and ſerious application, ſo every one hath his 
pleaſure, this laſt is not material as the former 
© which is to be rcduced to a practiſe, this made 
* Horace (ay, 


Bum ſeit uterq; libens cenſebo exerceat artem, 


Lib. 1. Epiſt. 14. 


- The publick body muſt have members able to 
} do the ſeveral operations it hath uſe for, of which 
| thereis a great varicty, which: thoſe who are to 
| act ought to be fitted for, as we ſee, in all man- 
| ner of profeſſions, he muſt be a Pilot who under- 
takes to guide and ſteer a Ship in a Voyage , 
he who preſcribes a Phylick > ought to be a 
piece 
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piece of a Phyſician, as it 15 well expreſſed by 
Horace. 


Navem agere ignarus navis timetzabrotonum £gro 
Non audet nift qui didicit dare : quod medicorum eff 
Promittunt medici, traGant fabrilia fabri, 


One day a Picture-drawer having made a Picture, 
placed it upon his Shop, and hearkned to hear 
what every ones opinion was about It, one found 
ſomething amiſs in a Shoe, which made him ask 
the man (a Shoe-maker) where the fault lay, 
whcreupon taking his Pencil, he mended it, but 
the Shoc-maker growing proud upon 1t, told him 
there was ſomething amiſs in the Noſe, whereat 
the other replyed, in that you are out of your 
way, and therefore not a competent judge, it be- 
lungs to Picture-drawers and not to Shoe-makers 


=: qt; he. RS en. <a en ts 
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tojudge of that; if the feet would perform the 


office of the hands, and thoſe that of the head, 


it would work a ſtrange contuſion, therefore the : 
Proverb faith, Nemo wltra crepidam, or elſe in- | 


ttcad of perte&ing things, they will be ſpoiled, 


as it fc] out with, a good piece made by an ex- | 


_ c&llent Picture-drawer, who to ſhew how ridi- 


culous People is in judging of things which it | 
. doth not underſtand, to pleaſe all, he mended 


with his Pencil the faults which every one thought | 
to-have found in it, which at laſt cauſed ſo mon- 
{trous a change, that the maker taking it up, 
{aid, I had made a fair Picture, but the People 
hath made a Monſter of it: Hence it appears 
bow abſurd things one would do, it he undertook 


to pleaſe the fancy of every one. 
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- ter. fitted and diſpoſed for his labour, and re- 
turns to it with more vigor' and care, 
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But to return to my Subjc&, there is a duty in- 
cumbent upon every one to do ſomething, for 
God hath preſcribed for every one a work to do, 
Six dayes ſhalt thou labaur and do all thy work; That 
Fourth Precept not only forbids to work upon the 
Seventh day, but alſo (which few take notice of) 
ic doth contain a poſitive command to work fix 
daycs in the Week. Our Saviour himſe!t whom 
it became to fulfil all rightcouſneſs and the Law 
(D the greatcli humility thac can be conceived) 
did labour with his own hands in the Trade of a 
Carpentcr with Foſeph, till the Thirtiech year of 
his Age. St. Par! alſo did the ſame when he 


made Tents, not to be a burthen to th: Churches, 


and gives it for a rule, that he who will not work 
ought not to cat, wherctore *tis not only a duty, 
but alſo Prudence to learn ſomething to do, not 
knowing what may happen, Eftates can be loſt 
and Familics undone, and then when a man 
knows ſomething, he is provided againſt want 
and miſery, 


Paterna bona tempus interdum facit 
Aliena, ſervans interim corpora : Hypparchus, 
Unum autem vite preſidium in artibus ſitum eſt, 


Though there be a certain work appointed to 
be done by every one, it doth not follow but that 
one may, yea muſt mind other things, and diver- 
ſihe according, as there is ground and cauſe for it, 
neither is he ſo to be tyed to it; as to be deprived 
of thoſe recreations whereby his tired Spirits or 
Body ſhould be refreſhed, after whicfbne is bet- 
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amant alterna Tamene, faith Virgil, variety pleafes 
them, hence it is that wiſe and learned men have 
ſometimes put off gravity» Wiſe Socrates one 

day took a ftick and put it between 
Valer. Max. his Legs, walking as did ſome 
| young Boyes in whoſe Company 
he was, whereat Alcibiades fell a laughing. This 
I do not give for a preſident for any one, for de- 
cency:is to be obſerved in every thing, but this 
will ſerve to ſhew, how upon occaſion men may 
ty afide their affairs and uſual behaviour, to in- 
dulge themſelves in fome petty pleaſures, for faith 
one, dnlce eft defipere in loco, at certain places 
and times it is a ptcaſure to play the fool. Brutus 
who for a time could conceal fo much prudence 
under ſo much folly, is an example of admirati- 
on, though not of imitation, for it is as difficult 
for a Wiſe man to act the part of a Fool, as for a 
Fool to play the part of a Wiſe man. But when 
*tis time, one mult leave off this pleaſure and folly, 
it I may fo ſay, | 


Miſee ftultitiam confiliis brevem, Hor.lib.4.Od. 12. 


Seneca faith, Virtus poſt mnlta opera laxari ſolet, 
Vertue uſes to take ſome reſt after ſhe hath been 
hard at work, which is very neceſſary, for nature 
is the principle of. reſt as of motion, and if one 
would a& beyond his ſtrength, his ation wonld 
tend to his deſtruction, which is contrary to the 
end of nature, and ought to be fo in the intent of 
gvery agent, 


Sod caret alterna requie, durabile non eft, Ovid. 
It 
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It is as of other things, it doth not Rain nor Snow 
perpetually, there are not alwaycs Storms at Sca, 


neither doth Winter laſt for ever. 


| | Non ſemper imbres nubibus hiſþidos,&c, Hor.l.2.09.ge 


{ This makes all wiſe men conſider of the change 
of all things in the World, and fo to ſettle their 
* affeRion upon them, as that upon occafion they 
* may be weaned therefrom : None 

| muſt be called happy before his Solon to Craſws, 
death, (aid a Wiſe man 6a rich 

King, no man knows what the next day will 
' produce, nor what can betall him, ſometimes 
{ Princes go on Foot and Beggers on Horſc-back, 
* Riches are not alwaycs to the Wiſe, nor the Bat- 
| tel to the Strong, therefore a Prudent man is tited 
= forall changes, and is ſurpriſed with nothing that 
- befalls him. 

b# 

Sperat infeſtis metuit ſecundis 

Alteram ſortem bene preparatum 

: Pedus 


{ 


' He who is reſolved upon every event, is quiet, 
* though they happen to be trouble- 
* fome, for he was prepared, minxs Cato, 
” previſa nocebunt, he knows there 
# Isa time for all things, one is not alwayes to weep 
| or to laugh, but ſometimes there is one and then 
another, Mars is not alwaycs fighting, he makes 
Love alſo. Notwithſtanding this uncertainty of 
things and variety of events, one may reap ſome 
benefit, for a wiſe man is the better for every 
thing, there is neyer an effect of Providence, but 
E 2 gives 
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gives us ſome leſſon, proſperity and adverfity, 
though thorough ſeveral Wayes Come to one end, 
to inſtru and make vs the better or the worſe "Y 
as their «fects, according, to the good or bad uſe 
we make of it, as excelknt Cordials are oftenf 
extracted out of dangerous Poyſons, Ict this Sen-| 
tence ex vino ſapients virtus be a proot of it, as the 
Spider draws venom, fo the Bee extraceth Hom 
out of every thing, ſo in a Fool Wine cauſes Vice Þ 
and Vertue ina wiſe man, it 1s not the ufe but| 
the abuſe of many things we are forbidden, andF 
though evil things oaght* to be Icft as to the uſe, Ye. 
the abuſe only of good and indifferent ones is to Þ g, 
be abttained from, this is the ſence of what | " 
St. Peter ſaid to'our Saviour, Lori | 
Matthew 19, we have left all and followed the, %.. 
with this agrees the Doctrine of}; [- 
St, Paul, excluding Drunkards trom Heaven, yet Þ, 
adviſing  Tim"th by to drink Wine, this becauſe of Fi 
his weakneſs of ftomach and often infirmities, |: 
and that becauſe they comply with their vitious k 
inclination. When that Jiquor 1s taken with cx- | 


” 


cc(s, 1t over-powers and oppreſles the Spirits,and 

dcfiroyes the uſe of reaſon, on the contrary when 

It is modcratcly uſed, it makes men glad, chears 

up the hearts frengthens and makes us fit for}, 

action 3 Diſſipat Evius curas edaces, j ; 

Horl,2.0d.11. and, Nunc vino pellite curas, let © 

Winedrive away cares,are words 1 

ſpoken by a wiſe and a witty man, though per- | 

haps he was then in a good humour, as when he KF, 

exhorts his Friend, Saptens finire $1 

Lib.1.Od.7. memento, triftitiam viteque laborer, | 
molli, Plance, mero, he is ſo much 

of chat mind, that he faith this is the beſt way 

£0 
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to remove cares, and thoſe who will not do lo, 
lhall feel ſome inconveniencies 


Siccis omnia nam dura dew propoſuit neque 
Mordaces aliter aiffugiunt ſollicitudines, Od.10, 


TF Herein Seneca ſeems to joyn with him, when he 
i faith, Bacchum liberum dixerunt, quod animum 4 
' ſervitio curarum liberet, Bacchus or Wine 1s called 
- © Liber or free, becauſe he frees the mind of men 
© from trouble and cares. This I relate only to 
hew how good may be the moderate uſe of 
Wine, and {v1 to confirm what I ſaid, that a wiſe 
man can make a right uſe of every thing, for as; 
=tothe reſt, I would not adviſe a Gentleman to 
follow Horace too much in this point, his lite 
due! in ſome things been diſorderly, for men 
do not alwayes ad according to their knowledge, 
'" Fthey ſay but do not, and a good Counſel is ſoone: 
Ceiven than taken, as it is cafie to ſay to one, you 
*donot do well, but oftcn it is hard to do bet=- 
"ter, 
* And as to Drunkenneſs, the truth is, every one 
x ſorke to take heed of a Liquor which doth Im- 
* {print the malignity of his juice into the wood 
{that produces it, the Vine Tree is harder than 
Our flc{h, it is ary, knobby and crooked, to ſhew 
What cffe&ts it can work upon our Bodies, then 
Whe recling and Raggering of the Body, the ſtam- 
I ering of the Tongue, the dullneſs, firencfs or 
Wiltractedne(s of the Eyes » then Rhumes, the 
out, &*c. are the ſtorms of his vapour, A x: d 
ule is, ſo to uſe the things which (14! 
2yes be 1n our power, as that we may P47t v 
hem without any grief or trouble, 20 17k 
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we enjoy them, let us abſtain from abuſe or cx; 
ceſs in the. enjoyment of them, when we want 
them, let us not be too ſollicitous to obtain them, 
that is in one word, a man muſt not make hin-! 
ſelt a drudge or a ſlave to his Palate or other 
SENCES, 

Ged hath not given us in vain Sences, as Sce- 
ing, Hearing, Smelling, Taſting, &c. neither}; 
hath he given in vain ſo many things in natur} 
for their ſatisfaction, he will have us to enjoj 
thoſe things, but if men thorough exceſs or conf 
tempt, do abuſe the ſame, they do an injury ti 
him who offers them, as we ought to abſtair 
$om forbidden things, we alſo muſt uſe mode 
ratcly thoſe which are allowed, and hercin ons 
is to know, that felicity doth not confiit in wha! 
is called more or leſs, but in the contentednels d! 
the mind, provided that faculty and the will 
ſatished, if in a little Spring there be Wats 
enough to quench our thirſt, it is unneceſlary ti 
take pains to find a greater one, ſccing that will 
do no other effe& than that which the other car 
do. Belides that, we muſt be affured, that fee: 
ing God hath accounted us worthy of his Cree 
tion, we are fo alſo of his conduct and guidanc, 
and. he who hath given life which is the chid; 
will alſo afford Food and Raiment which are tht, 
leaft 3 his Providence takes care to Icfien the nun! 
ber of men, when it is {o increaſcd that the Fruit! 
of the Earth are hardly ſufficient to make then? 
ſubfiltz hence it is that Plague, War and Famine? 
like three great Sluces, are from time to time; 
opened to wunburthen the Earth, when nature car 
not ſufficiently purge it ſelf thorough the ordinary? 
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Some are troubled with a vain curioſity about 
things ts come, but I think it is a good leſſon, 
de futuris ne fis anxius, take no care, ſaith our 
Saviour, what you ſhall eat or drink to morrow, 
for the morrow will help it ſelf, God takes care 
of the Lillies and young Ravens, and no man 
thoroughout all his cares can add a Cubite to his 
Stature. They who conſult Stars, cauſe their 
Nativity to be caſt, and are Sollicitous to know 
what is to come, do pry into the ſecrets of God, 
whom ſecret things belong unto, as revealed ones 
do to men, this is expreſly forbidden in Scriptures, 
and they who ſeek into it, receive no ſatisfaction 
thereby, contrariwiſe find in it theix own harm, a 
Heathen Peet could ſay, 


———Neec quicquam tibz prodeſt 
Aerias tentaſſe domes, animoque rotundum 
Percurriſſe polum morituro— Hor.l.1.Od.28. 


The Hiſtory of Aeſchites an excellent Writer of 
Comedies in Sicily, is Famous, he having been 
told he ſhould be killed with the fall of a Houſe, 
retired into the Field and avoided coming into 
the Towns, one day as he was writing in the 
Field, an Eagle having taken up a Tortoile , 
whoſe (hell is their Houlc, as their way is to break 
ie, let it fall upon his head, which was fo bald 
that jt lookt like a ſtone, whereat his skull was 
broken and fo died, thus did he runinto the deſti- 
ny which he thought to run from; as God doth 
conceal future events, he laughs at the folly of 
tnoſe who do ſearch into it, as is well expreſſed, 


E 4 Pradens 
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Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginoſa nofie premit deus 
Ridetoſi mortalis ulira fas trepidat.Aor.l. 3.Od.2g 


The end is to leave the mind of men in the 
dark about it,ſo that the timorous may be in hopes 
as the bold in fear, 


——-S'it ceca futuri 
Mens haminum fati, liceat ſperare timent?. 


Wherefore avoid enquiring after things to come, 
and account a gain whatſoever doth befall thee, 
whether good or evil, proſperity or advertity, 
life or death, Endeavor chicfly to love God, 
for to ſuch all things work' for the belt, Quid 
ſt futurum cras fuge querere, not only we mult 
not ſeek after it, but in caſe any one would infuſe 
ſuch a curioſity into you, do not ſuffer it. Yet 
one is not hence to infer, men ſhould be careleſs 
"of their affairs, and as it were to leave all at fix 
and (even, contrariwiſe we are commanded to 
labour for, and lay up that which is neceſſary for 
the maintaigance of our lite, wheretore the ſlug- 
gard is ſent to learn from the Ant, the Bees and 
ſuch Creatures which in Summer make proviſion 
for Winter, but that which is condemned, is 
when a man is over-follicitous of theſe things, 
and thinks he ſhall never have enough of it, but 
here is forbidden ſpecially that which is diving 
into things not bclonging to us, or which are for- 
bidden to inquire after, which is a ſign of weak- 
nc{s and depravation, eyen of ſuch a one as only 
gommon people is capable of, this often poup 
tne 
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the cauſe of Fear, Anger, Treachery, and other 
kinds of wickedneſs, and makes that there is no 
end of, nor modeſty in our deſires. 


—— Nos pravum ac debile vulgus 
Scrutamur penitus ſuperos, bin pallor & ire 
Hine ſcelus inſidieqz & nulla modeſtia voti. Statius. 


When once men are given to theſe things, they 
not only do Scrutari ſuperos, pry into the ſecret 
things of God, as ſaith the Poet, but make uſe 
of unlawful and diabolical means, as Saxl did 
when he went to the Woman who had the Spi- 
rit of Python, or like the wicked man who faith 
by the Pen of Virgil, 


Flefere fi nequeo ſaperos Achcronta movebo. 


Herewith men are ſo inticed at firſt, and then fo 
bewitched, that this vain curiofity ends at laſt 
into an abominable one, ſo little the Spirit of man 
knows how to keep within bounds, and ſo eaſily 
he is drawn into. unlawtul things, thorough the 
Devils ſuggeſtions, which uſually are mixed with 
ſuch detires and attempts. Suid quiſque vitet, 
nunquam homini ſatis cautum eſt, 
Of ſuch with Horace one may ask? Lib.2.04.11, 
wid eternis minorem conſilits ant= 
mum fatigas * Why doſt thou perpetually trouble 
thy ſhallow mind with ſuch thoughts? | 
' Theſe things and many more there are thoſe 
in the World who trouble their minds about, of - 
which one of the moſt idle and vain is what we 
call pleaſures,which for the moſt part are attended 
With trouble and diſquictneſs, without _—_y 
| an 
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and more in imagination than reality, approved 
by ſences but condemned by reaſon, hence it is 
that in the midft of them troubleſom thoughts do 
intervene, and being perſwaded of their vanity 
and tranſitorineſs, do ask of themſelves, How 
long ſhall this laſt ? This was Seneca's opinion, Ipſe 

voluptates eorum trepide Or variis 
Lib. de brevitate terroribus inquiete ſunt , ſubitque 
vitz. cum maxime exultantes, ſallicita 

cogitatio hec quamdin? upon this 
account being not ſatisfied with the preſent plea- 
ſure, they are conſtantly looking out for new ones, 
and thorough the inconſtancy of mans mind and 
uncertainty of pleaſures, the brains of ſome are 
ever full of new defigns, ſo that amidſt theſe 
changings thorough lightneſs and inconſiancy, arc 
hurried away, and at laſt have no certainaim or 
fixcd end in their whole life, every day running 
after new things, they fall into Atheiſm, profanc- 
neſs, and licentiouſneſs, this is the effe& of mind- 
ing nothing but his pleaſures, which uſually are 
followed with grief, and therefore 


Sperne voluptates, nocet empta dolore voluptas, 


Ambition is raſh and fooliſh in her defigns, un- 
juſt and cruel in her wayes and progreſs, and fatal 
in her end. Yet ſome think they would be better 
if they were greater, making every thing in them 
depend upon that which is called Fortune: and 
indeed-this is not an error of a particular man, 
*tis a common one, as if men were to be eſteemed 
according to what they have, and not to what 
they are, by what they have outwardly, more 
than by their inwaxd parts and endowments , 

$2.2 Fortuna 
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Fortuna non mutat genus , faith 

Horace to Volteius Mena, Fortune Epod, 4. 

may change the manners but not 

the nature of a man, a Calf and an Afs though 
of Gold, are (till a Calf and an Aſs; an Ape, 
faith the Proverb, is alwayes ſuch, though it be 
cloathed with Scarlet, and one dehes Fortune to 
do otherwilc. 


Ceca fove indignos ſors ut Inbet, at tua dong 
Simia ne maneat ſimia non facient. Lampſon, 


Who is ſo unwiſe as to think thoſe to be Kings 
and Princes, who a& the part of ſuch upon the 
Stage, though they wear Crowns, Scepters, and 
are highly reſpe&ted by all thoſe who are about 
them, this is but a ſhew, and are after the Play 
no more than what they were before. Non fa- 
cixent equuum meliorem aurei frent, neque hominem 
preſtantiorem fortune ornamenta, ſaith Seneca, A 
Horſe is never the better for the richneſs of his 
Harneſs, nor a man the better for the Ornaments 
of Fortune, they are too ſuperficial, or rather 
not their own but borrowed, therefore one is {o 
far from making the mind of men depend upon 
ſuch things, that on the contrary, he makes them 
depend upon the former, Bona for- 
zune perinde ſunt ut animus illins Terent. 
qui ea poſſidet > qui uti ſeit, ei bonaz 
qui non utitur recie, mala. Nature is fo far from 
being altered by theſe things, that great labours, 
induſtry and firong, endeavors cannot etfect it, 
"tis his nature and temper, is an ordinary excuſe 
of men, when they cannot work in another 
the change they intended, do what you an, 
c 
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uſe (oft or violent means, all will come to no- 


thing, 


Naturam expellas furca, tamen uſque recurret 
Et mala perrumpet furtim faſtigia vifirix. Horat. 


Others think if they can but gather riches, their 
condition will be happy, and theretore think this 
to be the only or at lealt the chict thing they are 
to look after : but to {peak of this in order, firſt 
one is. by lawful means to ſirive againtt Poverty, 
for let Philoſophers as long and as much as they 
pleaſe, declaim againſt riches, yet after their way, 
to be happy, one muſt have ſome accommodati- 
on and means in this World, not to be taken up 
with the cares and wants of this lite, which often 
and wholly do take up the thoughts of men , 
making them vex, fret, and be wary of lite, and 
ſometimes drive them to deſpair. Hereupon 
ſome Heathen Philoſophers are much mittaken, 
who think that becauſe out of ſuch Principles , 
fome did run to death, they might do it by the 
ſuggeſtions of reaſon, for the extraordinary ctfccts 
of paiſion cannot be imitated by reaſon, becauſe 
they depend upon motions which altogether are 
not voluntaryz we cannot raiſe within us thoſe 
violent ſtirrings, they depend upon objects, and 
ſometimes upon the diſpoſition of the body, thoſe 
People theretore did not deſpiſe death,but thought 
not upon it, and accounted it to be a place of reſt 
from their wiſcrics. 

So that when the rigideſt Philoſopher wants 
and is a hungry, he cannot mind his Book nor 
his Meditation, we uſe to ſay, an empty ttomach 
hath no- cares, Fejunus venter non audit verba li- 
benters 
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benter, the inconveniencies of Poverty are great 
and many, it takes away the Hearts and Spirits 
of men, and whatſoever a Poor man doth, muſt 
be with the greateſt cixcumſpeCtion in the World, 
whereby they often flatter thoſe of whom they 
expe any thing to live upon, ſhirking and 
making unbecoming and unworthy ſubmithon, 
with ſome it is a note of Infamy,. forcing men 
to do and ſuffer any thing, and drawing them 
from the way of vertue, *tis a great ſcourge, and 
as Horace (aith, 


Magnum pauperies opprobrium, jubet 
Druidvis & facere & pati 
Virtutiſque viam deſerit ardue. Lib.3.24. 


it is an enemy to good manners, and often makes 
a man afraid to undertake any thing, becauſe 
he thinks himſelt ſlighted by all the World, 


tor \ 


Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obſtat 
Res anguita domi——— Juven. 


therefore a poor man is in. a perpetual fear of di(- 
plealing any one, becauſe he ſtands in [need of 
every one, he is ftrangely put to firaights how 
to manage his paſſions well, if he loves he ought 
extraordinarily to be wary and diſcreet in it, it he 
hates he muſt be afraid of ſpeaking evil of others, 
according to this, 


Pauper amet caute, timeat maledicere pauper. 


To 
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To fome- Poverty is certainly a = Plague, or 
to ſpeak more properly, a hard tryal, whereat 
Friends do ſtumble, are aſhamed to be known to, 
or to know us, and will not own us, for there is 
ſomething of felt-end in moſt mens friendlhip, 
one loves another, becauſe either he hath received 
ſome good Office, or is in hopes of it, or at leaſt 
he is able or willing or. both to do it, this is no 


new truth but an old one. 


Turpe quidem diftu ſed fi modo vera fatemur 
Vulgus amicitias #tilitate probat.Ovid.2.dePonto 


As one, ſpecially a Centleman, is to fence and 
provide againſt Poverty, ſo in the next place he 
will do well to ſtudy and firive after a mediocrity. 
The low ſort of People being ufed to Poverty 
from their Childhvod, can bear it better and are 
not (o ſenfible as a Gentleman, who-for the moi 
part having been born and brought up, if not 
amid(t a great plenty, at leaſt a competent for- 
tune, are high hearted, and ſeeing {uch a diſpro- 
portion of their means and quality, and having 
a more ſenſible ſoul than the reſt, are afflicted to 
want means of exetcifing their generofity. Now 
this mediocrity confiſts in a competency of means 
fomewhat ſuitable to every ones condition which 
| affotds neceſſaries for life, If we 
1 Tin. 6,8. have food and Raiment *tis enough, 

and we ought therewith to be content, 
for as we brought nothing into the World, fo we 
ſhall carry nothing out of it, one would think the 
Poct had read this, when he ſaith, 
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Pauper enim non eſt cuti rerum ſuppetit uſus 
$4 ventri bene, fi lateri eft pedibuſque tis, nil 
Divitie poterunt regales addere majus. 
Hor. lib. 1. Epiſt. 12, 


Wiſe Solomon asked of God a mediocrity, avoiding 
extreams when he faid, give me neither Poverty nor 
Riches, for the Poor often are tempted to tical, 


| and the Rich to grow proud, but as proſperity 


hath undone many more than adverſity, becauſe 
Dalila like fhe layes them aſleep on her lap, to 
betray them to their Spiritual Enemies. Often 
Riches carry death into the boſom of thoſe who 
enjoy them, like a naked Sword tycd to a hair 
ſill hanging over their heads, ſo that certainly 
there is leſs danger, at leaft from without, for 
the Poor than for the Rich, firſt having no Riches, 
no body will attempt upon their Life to get 
them. 


Nalla aconita bibuntur 

—F ili. Javen. 
We do not hear of men Poyſfoned out of an Ear- 
then Cup, as out of Golden and Silver ones 3 
then he is not afraid of being robed, for 


Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator. 


but as there is fin in defe&, as well as in ex- 
cefs, a mediocrity is attended with ſafety, more 
than any of the two extrearms,and the Port ſpeaks 
very well whey he faith, 
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Multa am 
Deſunt multa, bens eſt cui dews obtulit 
Parca quod ſatis eſt manu. _Hor.l.3.Od.lb. 


They want much who ask much, *tis well for 
one when God hath given that which is ſuthcient 
for him, and without, ſuperfluity. This medio- 
crity ought to be as dear and precious as Gold, 
for ſo the ſame Poct calls it, ſaying, that wholo- 
ever loves and enjoyes It, 1s object neither of pitty 
nor of envy, there. is ncither penuriouſneſs nor 
magnificence in his Houſe, there is nothing very 
coltly, but what he hath is neat and clean, well 
ordered, without a ſordid ſcarcity or extravagant 


ſuperfluity. 


Auream quiſquis mediocritaten | 


Diligit tutw— | Lib.2.Od. zo, 


The word Tutu, ſafe, he uſes, hath a great 
weight, conſidering the circumliances of times, 
places and perſons, to be Rich hath often prov ed 
a crime under Covetous Princes, in jealous Repu- 
blicks and in times of troubles, when a man is 
hidden amongſt the croud of people, he is not 
ealily pointed at nor picked , out, wherein, we 
ought to mark the hand of God, who ſheweth 
wercy to the humble and withiandeth the proud, 
and as nothing cauſes pride more than Riches, 
thole who enjoy them are moſt of all expoſed to 
his indignation, for they are apt with the Wo- 
man in the Revelation, to ſay, 1 fit Ducen 
and ſhall ſee ns trouble, and as. "he, hates the 


on Jo he firikes down the talleſt Cedars 
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which moſt of all are expoſed to Winds and 
Thunder, 


|. + epins ventis agitatur 1ngens 
Pinus 


It is then more ſafe to be in a middle condition, 
bctter to be in low Valleys than upon the top of 
high Mountains. We mult retrench our detircs 
inſtead of increaſing our ſubſtance, for oux mind 
gets Riches when it doth covet nothing. 

Now to come to Riches, in chcm(clves they 
arc un{igniticant and have no othcr price or value, 
but what men are pleaſcd to {ct upon them, Gold, 
Silver, Jewels, Lands, Houſes, &c. are things 
without life or motion, not able to remove cares 
from the heart, nor Diſtempers from the body of 
their Poſleſlor, 


Non domus, & fundus, non &ri5 aceruus & aurd 
A groto domini deduxit corpore febres 
Non anims curds — Hor.l.1.Epitt.2. 


They are things wanting heat and fence, and 
like o, are worth nothing but what the next Fi- 
gure to it makes it, Gold and Silver are nothing 
but yellow and white carth, ſubject to be adul- 
terated and ſophiſticated, and to a thoufand ac- 
cidents: Not worth we ſhould ſettle our heart 
upon it, nor that men ſhould take fo much pains, 
run fo great hazards, and do fo many miichiets to 
purchaſe it. 

However ſomething of it is necefſary, and as 
God hath given us a life, ſo he hath appointed 
means whereby to preſerve it, and it therein we 
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follow but the deſires of nature it is well, for they 
are within bounds and few things will ſatisfie 
her, bur thoſe of luſt and concupiſcence have no 
cnd 3 Riches, Pleaſures and Powers arc not Goods, 
only they ſeem ſuch to luſt, for on the contrary, 
to reaſon enlightned by Faith, they appear to be 
great evils, being great hinderances to Piety and 
Salvation. Nevertheleſs, as a prudent Traveller 
will make proviſion of things neceffary to go on 
in his Journey, fo a man who is but a Paſſenger 
in the World, muſt not negle& thole ſupplyes 
without which he cannot go thorough, not for 
themſclves, and as if they were his end, but for 
the necd he ſtands in of them,and as means to this 
end; he whois to go a Journey, mutt get Moneys, 
herein his end is not to get Moneys, but to go 
where his occafions call him to, fo that his Mo- 
ncys are ſubſcrvient to his purpoſe of Travelling, 
which yet without them he cannot undertake. 
When one is ſo upon a Journey, *tis as wonder- 
ful as ordinary for a man to ſee what accommo- 
dations he will find in his way, Inns built, Horſes 
furniſhed, Chambers prepared, men ready to 
{crve, and who take it as a great favour when 
employcd, they obey when commanded, and ne- 
ver refuſe to yicld what afliſtances are required 
of them. | 
Therefore we fee how theſe things are neceſſa- 
rv, not as an end, but as means conducing to it, 
not that we ſhould ſettle our affetions there- 
upon, but to make uſe of them as much as we 
think fit, or rather as God is pleaſed to give us 
and ours for this our Pilgrimage, for as the World 
gocs, he who hath nothing, 15 nothing in the ac- 
count of others: So then a man is not forbidden 
ro 
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to get, if he doth it thorough honeſt and lawful 
means, not with too much care and greedineſs, 


Unde habeas querit nemo, ſed oportet habere. 


In theſe times many men are not inquiſitive about 
the Extraction, Piety, Lite and Manners which 
are the laſt things ſought after, but preſently they 
ask, What Family doth tuch a one keep? How 
much is he worth by the year, &c. as well ex- 
preſſed. 


Da teſtem Rome tam ſandum quam fuit boſpes 
Ad cenſum ? de moribus ultima fiet 
Dneftio: quot poſcit ſervos ? quot poſſidet agri 
Fugera ? quam multa magnague proboſcide cenat. 
Juven. 


We muſt not raſhly condemn rich men, for ſome 
are very good, as Fob and Solomon in the height 
of his glory, and in theſe dayes ſome alſo are 
found ſuch, for though to ſome Riches be a Curſe, 
as.to the Rich man in the Goſpel, and to thoſe 
who truſt thereunto, yet to others being ſanci- 
fed of God they are a Bleſſing , for there are 
Temporal Bleffings as are to enjoy the Fat of the 
earth, there are bleſſings on the left as on the 
right hand, though theſe are better than thoſe, 
ſo mention is made of the upper, and nether 
Springs ſignifying the ſame, as I named be- 
fore, and many other things of this kind might 
be ſaid, which thoſe know, who are well verſed 
in the reading of Holy Scriptures, which on this 
as every other account, I own to be the unfallible 


rule and Supream Judge. 
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Heathens placed Riches in the number of what 
they called gitts of Fortune, which more pro- 
perly we call Providcnce, fo thar, 

TTA&TOT. though they called Riches and 
their God of Hell, Pluto, or 1a- 

ther the Devil, with one and the ſame name, 
though perhaps their Moral meaning was, that 
rich men are in danger of Hcll, we make them 
ro be a gift of God: *Tis true that the Devil is 
ſaid to be the Prince of this World, (the Empircs 
whercoft he boaltcd to our Saviour were m his 
hand and diſpoſition) yet as he can do nothing 
without Gods permiſſion, *tis in vain to attri- 
bute Richcs to him as his proper and pcculiar 
gift, there-is no man rich but by Gods Grace, dil- 
polition, or at leaſt permiſſion, which being ſup- 
poſed to be received from Gods hand, Ict him 
who cnjoycs it conſider himſclt as a Tenant and 
a Steward, and therefore make a good and a 
right uſe of it, he ought to beſtow 1t upon works 
of Picty, Charity and Neccthty, theſe being Ta- 
lents which at one time or other he is to give an 
account of to the great Maſtcr and Landlord who 
at the laſt day will ſay to thoſe who have not 
n..de a right uſe of their means, When I was hun- 
gry you fed me not, when I was naked you cloathed 
me not, therefore go you wicked, &c, Hence we 
may ſec how damning are fins of omiſſion, let all 
rich men remember that Charity doth hide mul. 
titude of fins, wherctore Nebu« 

Dan, 4.27, chadnezzar was adviſed to break 
oft his iniquitics by ſhewing mer- 

cy to the Poor, Charity conſiſts not in words, 
for ſaith St. James, to ſay to one, go cloath thy 
ſelf, cat and drink and not give him wherewith, 
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is no Charity, Faith works thorough Charity, 
which is the fulfilling of the Law, and he who 
gives to the Poor, lendeth to the Lord. 

God hath not given Riches, to the end they 
ſhould be lockt up in a Cheſt, and that none ſhould 
have the uſe of them : not only the Poflefſor, but 
alſo his Friends upon yood and neceſſary occalions 
{ſhould be the better for it, Such kindneſles done 
to deſerving Friends are not lolt, and ſometimes 
they bring along with them very good returns, 
theſe may prove a ſurer treaſure than what a 
man hath in his Trunck, and are not within the 
retch of Fortune. 


Extra fortunam eft quicquid donatur amicis 


Drugs dederis ſolus, ſemper habebis, opes. Mart. 


"Tis not good to truſt to his Riches, for he 
who doth, thall not enter into Heaven, when 
they arc well gotten they ought to. be received in 
ones Houſe, but not in his heart, and let the 
Poſicflor be ready to forſake them when it will 
be Gods pleaſure for him foto do, heis truly Rich 
who wants no Riches, Nemo alin eſt Deo dignior 
quam qui opes contempſerit, quarum poſſeſſionem non 
tibzt interdico, no man, faith Seneca, 1s more Wor- 
thy of God, than he who doth contemn Riches, 
I do not forbid you to poſſeſs them, but I with 
that poſſeiſion not to be attended with extraor- 
dinary cares and fears, he is of a good mind and 
ſound heart, who ſeeing Riches all round about 
him, after he hath long and much admired to ſee 
himſelf Maſter thereot, laughs thereat, and doth 
not fo much feel as hear they are his. 
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To be liberal yet not profuſe of theſe things, 
is to make a right uſe of them, *tis to be Poſſeſſox 
of and not poſſeſſed by them, ſee the prudence of 
the unjuſt Steward : "Time will come when all 
theſe ſhall periſh, and perhaps make him periſh 
who would not uſe thera yell, and who then 
will find how contemptible is that which he ſo 
much admired, in that like Children who eſteem 
very much every trifle that pleaſes their eye though 
but Straws, Sand of ſeveral colours, &c. people 
loveth and valucth much thoſe who make a good 
uſeof what God hath given them, a judicious and 
ſeaſonable liberality is requited with the aftecti- 
ons of all whom *tis extended upon, except they 
be very ungratcful, and are much concerned in 
every thing whether good or cvilthat befalls them, 
are ready to afſitt him in his affairs, troubles, di- 
ſtempers, &c, tor 


At fi condoluit tentatum frigore corpus 
Ant aliquis caſus te lefto affixit, habes qui 
Aſſideat, fomenta paret, medicum roget ut te 


Suſcitet, & reddat natis cariſque propinquis. 
Hor, lib. 1. Sat. 1, 


On the contrary, when a Rich man is miſerable 
and pcnurious, he is loved by none and hated by 
all, no body cares for what befalls him, and as 
he ever preferred: his Riches to Wite, Children, 
and other Relations and Friends, all thoſe care 

not ® for, but forſake him, then 
* Tfay this but he muſt not wonder to (ce himfelt 
approve not of deprived of that love and ſervice 
It; he never deſerved, as expreflcd by 


the ſame Poet, 
Nen 
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Non uxor the Salvum wnlt, non filius, on:nes 
Vicini oderunt, noti pueri atque puelle; 
Miraris cum te argento poſt omnia pos, 

Si nemo preſtet quem non merearis amorem. 


A bad eff of Riches is covetouſncls and often 
Pride, a good quality in a man makes us ovecr- 
look a bad one, one can bear with the Pride ot a 
nan it he be liberal, or with the covetouſnels of 
another if he be humble, but few can bcar with 
a proud and covetous man , but the wortt 1s, 
that one bad quality is ſeldom alone.for common- 
ly they are coupled. 

Thus 1 am cngaged farther to ſpeak of the 
abuſe of Riches: hc abuſes them who either duth 
not uſe them to a good end, or uſeth them tor an 
evi] end, the firſt confiſts properly in omithon, 
and the laſt in commiſſion, and neither is with- 
out guilt, he who can hinder a miſchict and doth 
not, 1s guilty of it, it not as principal at I-alt as 
acceſlary, to ſtab or fiarve a man is {till to be a 
Murtherer, the end is one and the ſame, though 
there be different wayes, ſome are protuſe of what 
they have, and others are covetous, thefe here 
are commanded by it, and thoſe there make it to 
ſerve their luſt, both are vicious cxtreams equally 
to be avoided. 

But becauſe Riches are the ſubje I now treat 
of, profuſenelſs is not of my purpoſe, tor he who 
1s of that temper, will ſoon loſe the name cf 4 
Rich man and fall into Poverty, there being i1 
the World occafions enough to exhauſt any Trea- 
{ures without frugality and with prodigality. The 


value which the generality of men ſets upon 
F 4 Riches, 
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Riches, deſerves indeed a ſevere Cenlure, theſe 
things are not #s Modes wherein a man ought 
not to he {ingular, but on this account, one mult 
not follow the multitude to do evil, as Scripture 
faith. As this is an old error, ſo it hath been 
condemned long ago, a mans birth and vertue 
without an Ettate, arc a pittiful thing, 


Et genus &- virtus niſi cum re vitior Alga eft. 
Horat, lib. 2. Sat. 5. 


It is very ſtrange, that ſo noble things ſhould de- 
pend upon fo vile a one, yet not ſo ſtrange as 
true, and not only thele, but alſo honour and love 
are what it makes them. 


Aurea nunc vere ſunt ſecula, plurimus auro 
Venit honos, auro conciliatur amor. Ovid, 


Learning is not valued without it, for he adds, 


Ipſe licet venixs Muſis comitatus, Homere, 
$1 mbhil attuleris, ibis Homere foras. 


The power of Riches is very 

Euripid. preat, fſecing, a man becomes noble 

(is accounted ſuch) as ſoon as be 

hath gotten them, all things obey Riches, which 

vertue, name, honour, Divine and humane things 

yield obedience unto, and which if one doth enjoy, 

can make him famous, ſtrong, juſt, wiſe, even a 
King, and what elſe he pleaſes. 


Omnis 
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Omni enim ves 
Virtus, fama, decus, divina humanaque pulchris 
Divitiis parent, quas quis conſtruxerit, ille 
Clars erit, fortis, juſtus, ſapiens etiam & Rex 
Et quecquid valet ———— Hor.1.2.Sat.3. 


Elſewhere he calls money a Queen, giving rich 
Wives, Friends, Quality, Beauty Scilicet uxo- 
rem cum dote fidemque & amicos & genus O- formam, 
regina pecunia donat, and all things befides, Gold 
ſets thoſe who watch faſt aſleep, breaks thorough 
ſtrong walls, ſets open Iron Gates, as he gives an 
inſtance in the caſe of Dane, ſhut up by her Fa- 
ther in a Tower which force could not take, and 
had committed the kceping of it to thoſe of his 
ſubjeRs he had found very watchful, Loyal and 
Valiant, for all this, Gold found out a way, one 
went- in and enjoyed his Daughter, Converſo in 
pretium Deo, Fupiter having changed himlelt into 
a Rain of Gold, which is tironger than the very 
Thunder. 


Aurum per medios ire ſatellites 
Et perrumpere amat ſaxa, potentius 


Iu fulmineo. Lib. 2. Od. 1b, 


Philip King of Macedonia uſed to ſay, that there 
is never a place but can be taken) if there be way 
for an Aſs loaden with Gold to get in it, indeed 
nothing hath ſo much poiver to corrupt the ho- 
neſty and fidelity of men as Moneys, therefore 
Alexander the Great was expreſly charged by 
his Father, not to truſt to thoſe whom Moneys 
had gotten to him, for he who is ready to receive 
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upon all accounts is true to noman, alas ſaith 
one, Proh ut nihil ſanum reperis uſpiam, ſed 
pariter omnes ſerviant vieti Iucro, no ſoundnels 
to be found any where, for all equally 
make themſelves drudges for a little gain. 
He is not alone of his opinion, ſeveral others 
are of his mind, and though they cannot re- 
medy ſo inveterate and univerſal a diſtemper , 
yet they complain of and condemn it, one of them 
above the rett pleaſes me therein, for he faith 
much in few words. 


Aurum omnes vida jam pietate colunt, 
Auro pulſa fides, auro venalia jura, ' 
Aurum lex ſequitur, mozx fl lege, pudor. 
Propertius. 


Nothing is at Gold proof, the moſt Holy, Juſt, 
and honeſt things can hardly refift it, but are in 
danger of being corrupted thereby, but what need 
of ſo many Witneſſes, let dayly experience be the 
judge of that unjuſt value which moſt men do ſet 
upon Riches. That in ſo doing they do amils I 
could ſhew it out of the vanity and uncertainty of 
Riches, and of their being ſnares to men, but be- 
cauſe ſeveral things remain to be ſpoken of, I in- 
tend only to uſe two Arguments, whereof one is 
that they do not fatisfhie men, the other from the 
cares and pains of rich covetous men. 

As a fick man's thirſt cannot be quenched by 
the Water which he (eeth running in the River, 
though he moves it with his hand, except he puts 
it into his mouth and drinks it, ſo the covetous 
man is never ſatisfied, though he ces and feels 
his Treaſures, becauſe he cannot convey them 
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into his heart, which is the ſeat of his covetouſ- 
neſs: this compariſon, I ground upon what Dio- 
enes {aid of covetous men, for he compares them 
to thoſe who have the Drophie, _.. | 
theſe here are full of Water, and —— A 
thoſe there of Moneys, they both (3; pris dds 
defire more yet to their own hurt, nec /itim, &c. 
this Horace hath put into geod 
Verſes, The more he drinks, the more he would 
drink, and this continual thirſt will never ceaſe, 
till the cauſe be removed, ſo the principle of co- 
vetouſneſs, being in the heart, mult be rooted out, 
or elſe a covetous man will continue to be inſati- 
able, and to hold my compariſon. 


Duo plus ſunt pote, plus ſitiuntur aque. 


Moneys do no cure covetoulnels, ; 
but do increaſe it, therefore, ©*5#%*4 non cu- 
the covetous man is cauſe of his —_— 
, w 3 - 
own miſery, there is in men a per- 
petual defire of Moneys, which, if they cannot be 
gotten, cauſes a vexation, if they are, the cares 
wherewith they are attended do torment, and if 
they be loſt they bring great grief, ſaith Democri- 
tus; he cannot be well who doth not well uſe 
what he hath, for 


Paleat poſſeſſor oportet 
$i comportatis rebus bene cogitat uti, Hor.l.1.Ep.2. 


There is no middle way, a man muſt either be 
Maſter or Servant of what he hath, according 
to reaſon he ſhould cornmand rather than to obey, 


yet the coyetous man dares not to make a right 
uſe 
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| uſe of his Eſtate, and doth not 
Imperat aut ſer- know how to enjoy his Riches, 
vit colieFa pecu- becauſe he locks it up in his Cheſts, 
na curque, Tor- 2nd will ftarve rather than there- 
tum digna ſequi 
potivs quam du- With to ſupply his wants and ne- 
cere funem, lib.r. CEllities, qu nummos aurumgue re- 
Epiſt. 10. condit neſcins uti, the more a co- 
vetous man hath, the more he 
would have, that which he hath, he doth not cn- 
joy, he doth covet and long for that which bc- 
longs to others, when he hath all, in his opinion 
he hath nothing, for he wiſhes for all as if he had 
nothing, and wantcd every thing, creſcentem ſequti- 
zur cura pecuniam majorumgque fumes, to my mind 
Frvenal hath well exprefled this, when he ſaith, 


Creſcit amor nummi quantim ipſa pecuna creſcit. 


What a bewitching thing is this, he who hath 
Meneys defires more than he who hath none. 
Night and day thou art vexcd, faith Cicero, to 
the covetous man, as if that was not enough , 
which is ſufficient to thee, thou art atraid nor to 
enjoy long that which thou halt, for thy delires 
are never fatished, thou art ſollicitous, not only 
how to increaſe that which thou haſt, but alſo 
afraid of loſing it, hereunto I joyp ſome words 
of Seneca upon the ſubjet, Puid refert quantum 
ti in arca quantum in horreis jaceat fi aliena inhiet,&C. 
Tt matters not how much he hath in his Cheſt and 
in his Barn, if he Juſts after that which is ano- 
ther mans, if he reckons not that which he hath, 
but. that which he intends to get, for he is not 
poor who hath little, but he who defires much, 
as he is rich not who hath much, but who _— 

little, 
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little, extraordinary great Riches are like vezy 
great Heimes, fitter to drown than to guide a 
Ship, by reaſon cf their ſuperfluous bigneſs. 

Thus this wiſe man in a fcrious and grave way 
ſhews the error of ſuch men, another ccnſures 
chem in a more Satyrical way, and calls them 
Fools, when he brings in a penurions miſcrable 
man fick of a Lethargy, telling whole bags of 
Moncy apon a Table, by his order fer a purpoſe 
betore his Bed, then he faith to himſelt, If I be 
not careful of this, a greedy Fleir will carry all away 
from me. Hereupon the Phytitian comes in and 
bids him to mind his healch, and ufc means to 
recover it, fpccially to ſtrengthen his ſtomach with 
nouriſhment, then offers him ſomething to take 
which he brought tor him, but he preſcntly asks 
the price, very little faith the Doctor, how much 
then ſaid the Patient ? cight Pence an{wercd he, 
alas, ſaith he, *tis no matter whether I dye of 
Sickneſs, or Cheat and Extortion, this takes up 
whole fixtcen Verſes, where the laſt is, 


—Eher 


Duid refert morbo an furtis pereimve rapinis? 


Afcer. this the Poet asks, who is ſound ? he who 


is nota Fool, what is a covetous man ? a Fogl 
and a Mad-man. 


Duiſnam igitur ſanus, qui nonſiultus ? quid avarus 
Stultus & inſanus— Hor.l.2 Sat... 


- Certainly if he did but conſider what one ſaid, 
and experience confirms that the God of Riches 
is blind and lame when ke comes, but hath — 

when 
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when he goeth away, he would not make them 
his all in all, nor be ſo greedy to encreaſe them 
which are as Oyl poured on the fire, making it 
burn more violently, Semper avarus eget, the co- 
vetous man is alwayes in want, therefore faith 
wiſely Horace, Certum voto pete finem, let not your 
deſires be endleſs, confine them to ſomething 
which a covetous man 'cannot do, and this I be- 
lieve is ſufficient to ſhew that Riches do not ſatis- 
fie men. 

Now I muſt come to the cares and pains which 
covetous men are attended with in getting as 
well as keeping. *Tis to be admired what a 
drudgery they give themſelves to, to ſcrape a 
poor vile thing, they make of themſelves the 
greateſt Slaves in the World, they think every 
one they ſee hath a ' deſign upon their Moneys or 
their life, when their Bags are out of ſight, they 
ſuſpe& one or other is ſicaling them, they can- 
not "reſt for fear of being robbed, and one can 
ſooner with his teeth pull a nail out of a wall, 
than a Farthing out of their Pocket, ever they 
receive with greedineſs and. never lay out with- 
out grumbling. . What a kind of life is this? Is 
there any wiſe man'or who hath his wits about 
him, but would be glad to be rid of ſuch a trou- 
ble, how ſollicitous, how watchful and how full 
of cares are they ? This conſtant difquietneſs is 
no leſs than Hell to them whereby they are tor- 
mented. before the time : they fit up late, riſe 
early, eat the bread of carefulneſs, but confider 
not that'all is in vain, becauſe God's bleſſing doth 
aot.go along with its | 
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Plures nimia congeſta pecunia card 
Strangulat Juven, Sat. 19, 
If men in a ſober and ſerious ſence did look upon 
what dangers theſe run into, they would be afraid 
of it, but they like mad and diſtracted men run 
headlong any where and into every danger, tho- 
rough Fire, Water, Sword, in the hoteſt Sum- 
mer and coldeſt Winter, to fatishe unfatiable co- 
vetouſnelſs, and grow as Rich as others are. And 
though herein they have outgone many, yet be- 
cauſe there are ſtill ſome Richer than they, (or 
whom they think (o) they arc in a perpetual mo- 


tion and ever out of breath, the Poet expreſlcs 
this well. 


Cum te neque fervidus eſtus, &c. 
Sic feſtinanti ſemper locupletior obſtat.Hor.l.2.Sat.1 


Out of this Principle men have undertaken lon 

and tedious Voyages into the Eaſt and Welt Indies, 
and as far as they could from one 
Pole to another, with the greateſt 


I do not diſ-ap- 
inconveniencies and hazzards in 


prove of this 
which can pro- 


the World, they attempted. to 
make new diſcoyerics, and like 
venturers have been wandering 
up and down the Seas, ſume have 
loſt their life in their defigns of 
tinding by the North a way into 
the Eaſt-Indies, others in their at- 
tempts in the Weſt Parts of the 
World, and nothing hath been 


duce much good 
to the Publick, 
but only in thoſe 
who run upon 
ſuch hazzards 
out of cove- 
rouſneſs , when 
they have means 
enough at home 


able to detex them trom their undertakings, no 


fear 
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fear of Pyrates, Waters, Fire, Winds, Ship-wrack, 
or death it ſelf, could do it. 


Sz neque fervidis 
Pars incluſa caloribus 


Mundi nec——— 
Vincunt equora navite. Lib. 3. Od. 24- 


One day Diogenes ſceing, ſevcral Servants carrying 
much Gold and Silver Plate , enquired whoſe 
things thoſe wcre, he was told of Anaximenes, 
Il hat, faid he, is be nat aſhamed to have ſo many 
things, and yet not be Maſter of himſelf ? The man 
delighted much in ſuch things, minded hardly 
any thing clfe, made nuch ado in the World about 
it, and was pleaſed to ſee others take notice of 
what he had : But alas, all theſe People Martha- 
like, are bufied about many things, few with 
Mary, taking the good part which ſhall never be 
taken away : Mankind doth alwaycs turmoil in 
vain.,and life full of unneccſſary carcs, paſles away, 
the reaſon is, becauſe it knows not how to fix 
npon an end, nor whcrcin conſiſts true plea- 
fuxc. 


Erpo. hominum genus incaſſum fruſtraque laborat 
Semper, & in curis conſumit inanibus evum :; 
Nimirum quia non cognovit que fit habendi 
Finis, & omni quo adcreſcat vera voluptas. 
Lucretius. 


6 


"Tis a very bad fign when a man doth not tcel 
. kis pains, but *tis a worſe one when he makes 
his pains to be his pleaſure, I do not mean thole 
wherewith God is pleaſed to chaſtiſe him, =_ 7 
w_ UC 
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ſuch a caſe he is chearfully to undergo the bur- 
then laid upon him, but I mean thoſe pains which 
his folly brings upon him, doing thoſe things 
which are contrary to God's Holy will, he hath 
branded ſeveral things with. vanity and tolly, and 
hath ſet a Buoy to warn us of it, if after this we 
run upon it, it is our fault, and deſerve what miſ- 
ehict we thereby do bring upon our ſelves.Riches 
is one of thoſe things whereof the abuſe is very 
pernicious; a truth imparted not only thorough- 
out the light of grace, but univerſally known by 
that of-nature, or at leaſt thorough the, help of 
humane learning and natural Philoſophy, and 
therefore have witneſſes not only out of Scriptures, 
but alfo from amongſt the very Heathen, as alrea- 
dy I made uſe of ſeveral to make the more-un- 
exculable, thoſe Chriſtians who abuſe their 
Riches, which often become uncomfortable,make 
our lite troubleſome, tomenting the vices of men, 
filling them with cares, and often cauſing un- 
timely death, according to what faith a Poet, with 

whoſe words I now conclude this matter. | 


Ergo ſollicite tu cauſa pecinia vite es, 
Per te immaturum mortis adimus iter : 
Tu vitiis hominum crudelia pabula prebes 
Semina curarum de capite orta tuo, Propettius. 


- To divert his thoughts from theſe things, it 
were a great help it one would apply himſelf to 

ſtudy and reading, when a man is in private, and 
' retired from the great Croud, he will quiet his 
mind, refiſt and quell his paſſions, and fo ſettle 
. a calm in his ſoul, 4 muſis tranguillitas, When 


one is ſitting in his Cloſet, he looks upon the 
World 
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World at a diſtance, and ſo judges better of it, 
like one who from the ſhore, without fear or 
danger, fees a ſtorm at Sea, ſo witha quict mind 
and without any agitation he will conſider world- 
ly thing, -and there find a remedy almoſt againfi 
all _— 'of Diſtempers, firft againſt ſorrow and 

fear, for ſuch Weeds do.not grow 
Muſis amicus tri- in the Garden of Mmrſes, where- 
ftitiam & mus, fore he who loves them; looks 
tradan protervis | oo, theſe things as below him, 


3n marecCreticum, Way 
portare ventis, © and matters them nat, when he 


Hor, 1.1. Od.26. faith, he will through to the 
winds, by them to be carryed and 

drowned in the Sea. + 
Then'this is a remedy againſt trouble and diſ- 
quietneſs of mind, which being applied to other 
things pits it off: Whilcſt one is reading or Me- 
ditating, he only thinks upon 'the fubject that 
takes him up, ſo that though this ſhould not al- 
rogether cure, yet *tis a great cale to it, [the 
thoughts of it being ſuſpended tor a time, thoſe 
troubleſome Ideas are laid afide, and give place 
to others more or lefs pleaſant according to the 
nature of the ſabje& he is taken up with, this 
ccrtainly is a good way to divert any trouble and 
Melancholly, clearing up the miſts of vexation 
2nd diſcontcnts.' Learning doth ſometimes work 
in men,a grave, ſcrious,and a melancholly temper, 
but never afflits, vexes or tro- 
* Carnina 1s. ubles them, except it be by ac- 
tum ſunt opus & Ccident 3 by the word Verſes, 
pacem mentis h&-. which the Poct ® uſes in a Poe- 


= "oem tical way, may well be under- 
ſtood leaming in general, _ 
1e 


LMI 


after 1ravet. | OS, 
he who » applics himſelt 


unto, muſt be of A quiet b Carmina proveniunt ani- 


; TI" > modedutta ſereno, Triflis 
mind, reſt and diſquietneſs, * ts, noo bece. fron, 


mirth and ſorrow. not a- ,,4,;;, Ovid. 
oSrceing one with another. 

He who ſometimes keeps cloſe to his ſtudy and 
is buſie with his Books, plots then no Treaſon, 
and contrives no miſchief or Treachery againſt 
any, is troubled with no ambition or covctoulſneſs, 
and meddles not with the affairs of others, The- 
ory and Meditation fit and dircct him for practice 
and good manners, the delight he takes to con- 
verſe with Books, makes him mind nothing ſo 
much as ther, get all other things ſubſervient 
thereunto, and works in him fcveral other good 


cflects. 


Adde quod inſidie Sacris a vatibus abſunt 
Et facit ad mores ars quoque noſftra bonos, 

Nec nos ambitio, nec nos amor urget habendi, 
Contempto, colitur leus & umbra foro, Ovid, 


They alſo who are deſirous to get a name, may 


herein be ſatisfied. for cither by their own works, 


or with the Pen of others, it they make them- 


felves worthy of it; they may happen to become 


famous and be traduced to poſterity : by theſe 
means we hcar of Cyrns, Alexander the Great, 
Homer, Virgil, Agrippa, Mecenas and other great 
men of Antiquity, and Ceſar is as much com- 
mended for ſo well writing 

as for doing his brave ex- P12nwm laude virum, Mus 


| ploits. And though it ar- ſa vetat mori, and c&lo 


| \ ' - fk Hor, lib, o 
gies ſomething of vanity in neſs Mot or. lib, 4 


ets, when they ſay they 
| CG 2 can 
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can make a man immortal or infamous and cons 
temptible, raiſe him up to Heaven or turn him 
down to Hell, for like theſe are the expreſſions 
of a Poetz and another of his Contemporaries, 
ſpeaks as high as he, when he ſaith that Poets 
alone can give a fume, which he affirms to be the 
end of their labours, and that of old it was the 
care of Kings and great Princes, to beſtow great 
rewards upon thoſe who were able to perpetuate 
their names. 


Did petitur Sacris nifi tantum fama Poetis 
Hoc votum noſtri ſumma laboris habet 

Cura ducum fuerunt olim regumque Poete 
Premiaque antiqui magna tulere chori, Ovid, 


I fay, though in this there be much vanity,. yet 
there is ſomething of truth confirmed by reaſon 
and experience, for how could the Hittory of An- 
tiquity have been tranſmitted to us, had it-not 
been for Hiſtorians, Poets, and ſuch Writers: : 

The Lives and Actions of men 
Except by the without that .had been buricd in. 
means of Me- Qhlivion, and without Books we 
_—_ had never known that ſuch Acti- 
numents of. An- _ Ns Were done, or that there had 
riquity. been ſuch men. in the World, 

Achilles, Hefar, Viyſſes, and others 
are beholden to Homer, as Aeneas. or rather Au- 
. guſtus, tor whoſe ſake the Aeneides were com- 
-piled to Virgil, fo that we muſt agree with Ho- 
race, that the greateſt men either for vertue or 
- birth, can in time be forgotten, except one or 
| other 
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other in his Writings makes men= 
tion of them, genitus parente , 


nemo tam clard 
probitate fulſit, mox edox quem non peramit vetuſtas, wvate 
remoto, Hor. lib. 4. Od. g. 


Vertue is the true chief qualification for him 
who deſires to be taken notice of by Writers, 
(though ſome take other courſes) and though he 
miſles his aim, yet knowing he deſerves it, he 
hath a ſatisfaction within himſclf, Let a Gen- 
tleman endeavor to be vertuous tor his own good, 
credit and ſatisfaftion, though it were only tor + 
himſelf, and not in relation to others, for vertue 
carries its reward along with it, 
and hath: this particular, that it * Some vitjous 
is 2 eſteemed by her Enemies, and Parents will nor 


Ci. ».: have their Chil- 
thoſe who do not practiſe it, "tis 1. © low 


not lifted up with proſperity, the vices they 
nor dejcdcd in adverlity, vireſcit are given to 
vulnere, and upon all accounts *tis themſelves. 
the beſt defenſive and offentive 

Armes that can be uſed, *tis like a Rock in the 
midſt of the Seca, unmoveable amidſt the Waves 
and Windes, in every Vice is ſomething of bit- 
terneſs, but the pleaſure of Vertue is ſolid, quiet, 
high, fixed and unchangeable, he who enjoyes 
it, takes no diſtaſte thereat, nor repent of it, *tis 
not attended with ſhame nor ſorrow, Vice 
changes, but vertue is ever the ſame, and for- 
{ſakes not him who is really poſſeſſed of it. 

Let all the ations of a Gentleman be acted out 
of a Principle of Vertue, carryed on with much 
readineſs and chearfulneſs , and directed by-a 
pure intention, and let the aftiduity wherewith 
| G 3 6 IA 
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he labours to attain unto a progreſs of Vertue, be 
ſuitable to the knowledge he hath of the perfe- 
&ion thereof, yet he mutt know that this pro- 
grcſs doth not ſo much conſiſt in the number of 
cxCrciſes, as in the exa& performance of thoſe 
he undertakes, it being not ſo 
Virtus repulſe much the action as the manner 
neſcia ſoraide, of doing it, which deſerves to 
toleer dovdridus be commended. Now vertue 
nec ſumit aut po. ftands (if 1 may fo fay) on her 
nit ſecures, arþji- Own Legs, and depends not upon 
240 popularis au- others, nor the opinion they have 
7e,Hor.l.3.Od.2. of it, hex honour is pure and un- 
defiled. Though whilc{t alive, 
it be expoſed to envy, yet it lives after death, 
although they who are endued with it, whilcſt 
alive undergo ſufferings, when they are gone they 
reccive their due prailc, for | 


Paſcitur in vivis livor, poſt fata quieſcit, Ovid. 


As Horace inſtances in the caſe of Hercules, who 
for all his great and many exploits, ſuffered much 
from the envy of others, but at laſt, 


Comperit invidiam ſupremo fine domari 
Extincius amabitur idem. Hor.l,2.Ep.1. 


Iter facientes per Plato ſaith, cnvy is unavoidablc 
ſolem, neceſſario to vertue, as a ſhadow to a body 
comitatur umbra, jr, the Sun, certainly out of that 
meedentibus ve _ tipathy which is between con- 
fraries 3 but after death, Vertue 
tramples it under feet, and then 
isnot afraid of being forgotten. 


fo per glortam c0- 
mes eſt inviaige 


Poji 


— 
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Poſt obitum benefaGa manent, eternaque virtis 
Non metuit Stygiis ne rapiatur aquis. 


We have a Cloud of Witnefles to conhrm this 
truth, and the worth of Vertue which is honour- 
able, not becaulc it is cryed up by a fooliſh Peo- 
ple, all her glory ſhe borrows trom her felt, and 
hath and detires nothing from others, theſe and 
other praiſes of Vertue are fo well expreſſed by 
Horace, that I cannot forbear ſetting, down his ex- 
preſſhons in this place. 


-—— Populus nam fiultus bonores 
Sepe dat indignis & fame ſervit ineptus, 
Ipſa quidem virtus pretium ſbi, ſolaque late 
Fortzna ſecura nitet, nec faſcibus ullis 
Erigitur, plauſuque petit clareſcere vulgz 
Nil opis externe cupiens, nil indiga laudisy 
Divitiis animo{a ſuis, immotaque cunctis 
Cladibus ex alta mortalia deſpicit arce. 


Afﬀer Grace, Vertve is certainly the greateſt 
gift of God to men in this World, therefore a 
man is obliged to be taken up in the exerciſe 
thereof, without it he can enjoy no good,” trom 
It hereccives part of his reſt and felicity, In the 
World are three things between which is a great 
correſpondency and Conformity, the tir{t, in all 
and above all is God, amongſt things which fall 
under fences is light, and Vertue amongſt the 
perfe&ions of the ſoul: God is the light and Ver- 
rue of all things, light is the vertue of the World 
and the Image of God, and vertue is the light of 


the ſoul, whereby we are called and become the 
G 4 Childien 
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Children of God, this we ought to draw nigh 
to, if we intend to draw nigh to the pertection 
we are capable of in this life : the pertection of 
men of {ſuch (but not as Chriſtian) confiſts in 
Vertue, which in ſome kind renews innocency, 
*tis a help to nature, which of her ſelf is not capa- 
ble of a ſupernatural gift. 
Now in the ſtudy of Vertne, the firſt thing 
to be done, is to know the nature 
* Tgnoti nulla and as of cyery Vertue, for no 
Cupia0. 2 man loves that which he doth 
| not know, then the next is con- 
tinually to be exercifing and doing ſome act of 
Vertue, though there be no real occation for it, 
even as we ſec Souldiers who in the midſt of Peace, 
make the exerciſe of War, and thoroughout faincd 
Skirmiſhes, are fitting themſelves tor real Com- 
batsz fo let a man fancy he is much wronged, 
offended, &c. and try how his Spirit could bear it, 
it caſe he were actually brought to it. The habic 
of Vertues.cannot be gotten, but thoroughout a 
long practiſe, now there are {igns to know when 
a man hath acquired ſome, namely, it he feels 
the vices contrary to that Vertue arc wholly ſup- 
preſſed, or at leaſt brought under, it the motions 
of inordinate paſſions be{ubmitted to reaſon, it 
he delights in doing as of Vertue, if he loaths 
thoſe habitual vices which formerly were in him, 
if he doth imitate what he admires in others, 
and abſtain from thoſe things he condemns in 
them, and ſuch like things which Divines teach 
us every day: But Vertue is not ealily contracted 
into an habit, great and conttant pains mult be 
uſed towards it, Virtns labore paratur, faith one : 
going upto it, is very tteep, but when moſt dith- 
__ 5 /4,x cultics 
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culties are over, and one is gone up, the way is 
calic and ſmooth, as *tis well expreſſed in the fol- 
lowing Verſes, 


Virtutem voluere dii ſudore parari, 

Arduus eſt ad eam, longuſque per ardua, traus, 
Aſper &- eſt primim : ſed ubi alta cacumina tanges, 
Sit facilis, que dura prius fuit inclyta virtus. Lucil, 


After all this when a man hath provided for 
his neceſſities, conveniencies, credit, pleaſures, 
and even labouxed hard after Vertue, yet this is 
but the leaſt of what he is to mind, and there is 
a greater work for him to be done , without 
which all the reſt will be in vain and prove uſeleſs 
to him; I mean his Spiritual good : As he hath a 
Family and a body, health and life to provide for, 
he hath alſo a ſoul to ſave, this is the beſt part of 
man, but the generality of them is ſo ſenſual, 
that it is the leaſt minded, if at all, bclides the 
Principles of Religion which he ought to be in- 
ſirucged in, he mul ayoid falling into licentiouſ- 
nels and impiety which are too common in the 
World; whenl ſpeak of Religion, I do not here 
mean the outward performance and practiſe there- 
of, ſo much as the inward examination and ap- 
plication of it, I would have him often to con- 
!ider within himſelf theſe tnings following. 

The horrid corruption of mans heart, his un» 
rightcouſneſs, vanity, deadneſs, brutiſhnels and 
miſery, and ſo the neceſſity of Reformation in 
nature, In conſequence of this, men having 
{ought after ſeveral remedies to their Diſtempers, 
have only ſhewed their greatneſs and their unabl-- 
neſs to cure them 3 this true remedy cannot be 

gotten 
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gotten out of reaſon, but we muſt learn it from 
Religion, or rather from God himſelt, which 
Religion diſcovercth to us the cauſe and ſpring 
of all our evils, which all Philoſophers in the 
World could not find out, from the two cſtates 
of men, one of Innocency, the other of his fall, 
and preſently (hews us the only remedy in the 
_ redemption made by our Saviour eſis Chriſt. 


This Religion is the moſt Anticnt of avy in the 


World, hath been from the beginning amongſt a 
peculiar People, who with an extraordinary care 
hath kept the Books wherein *tis contained, con- 
hrmed by a number of Miracles wrought by him 
thoroughout whoſe Miniſtery it was enjoyed in 
the fight of fix hundred thouſand men who cer- 
tainly could have given the lye, it he had invented 
and written it in a Book fo injurious to that Peo- 
ple who preſerved it, -ſeeing every where his 
crimes and intidclitics are therein made known. 
The ſame Book doth foretell the coming of a 
Saviour, and the whole Religion of that People 
confiſted in the expeftation they were 1h of him, 
and to Typihe and repreſent him in all their Ce- 
remonies, The coming of that Saviour was Pro- 
pheciet of from time to time by thoſe who in- 
ſpires >y the Holy Ghoſt, marked times, places, 
and the chict circumſtances of his Lite and Death. 
Then in the appointed time, he is come himſelf, 
but was diſowned by the Jews, becauſe the Pro- 
phets having foretold two comings of his, one 
in Humility the other in Glory, thcy tixed only 
upon this laſt, and regarded not the fixlt, hence 
we ought to meditate 1 upon the reaſons of ſuch an 
Humiliation and the wonders of his Life, the 


certainty of his Reſurrc&ion for the which all 
thole 
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thoſe that were witneſſes thereof, have willingly 
ſuffered Martyrdom : The Miracles of the Apo- 
ſtles, the Deſtruction of Ferwſalem as toretold by 
our Saviour, the dreadful puniſhment of the Fews, 
the Converſion of the Gentiles in ſo extraordinary 
a way, that in leſs than a hundred and fifty years 
the Goſpel was Preached thoroughout the whole 

World , even among(t the moſt 
* Ziſtin. Dial. ® Barbarous Nations, are not to 
contrz Tryph. be neglected, nor the admirable 

power of the ſame Religion which 
hath hcld out and been propagated in ſ{pight of 
the molt crucl and bloody Perſecutions that the 
malice of men or Devils could deviſe. 

Theſe things being often thought upon and 
rcliſhcd, will withdraw mans mind from Mortal 
and corruptible, and fix it upon immortal and 
uncorruptible obje&ts, make them think upon 
their Heavenly calling, and work their Salvation 
with fear and trembling, tor Mortalia faG#a peri- 
bunt, there being nothing everlaſting under the 
Sun, time will devour all things, wherefore it is 
called by one, Tempus edax verum, which yet is 
very ſhort for the work a Chrittian is to do, this 
conlideration joyned to an inſtinct, will violently 
drive us out of our ſelves, becauſe within us we 
hind nothing able to ſatisfie, therefore we muſt 
look out to Jeſus the Author and finither of our 
Faith, and obſerving the general fault of the 
World, as Seneca mentions it, Quaſi nihil petitur, 
quafi nibil datur re uni omnium pretioſiſima Iudituy, 
that is, men ask the time of others as it it was no- 
thing, they give their time to others as it it was 
nothing, and ſo they make nothing of that which 
is moſt precious in the World, one muſt make a 
better ule of it. Which 


"Y 
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Which will be, firſt if a man doth think of 


death as long as he Jives, *tis an excellent ſen- 
tence of Seneca, Tot vita diſcendum eft mori, our 
whole life time, we muſt learn to dye, like an 

Ancient Doctor of the Church, 
St, Jerome. Whereſoever T am, and whatſoever 

T do, it ſeems to me, IT hear this 
woice, riſe ye dead, and come to Judgment, This 
Meditation is an effect of true Wiſdom, and if to 
theſe Holy thoughts, I durſt joyn the Authority 
of prophane Authors, I could aſhame many a 


Chriſtian, 


Inter ſpem auramque, timores inter O& aras, 
Omnem crede diem tibi diluxiſſe ſupremum, 
Grata ſuperveniet, que non ſperavitur bora, 


Hor. lib. 1. Ep. 2. 


Mmſoniy being one day asked, who, he thought, 
could dye well, anſwered, he who is ever pre- 
pared todye, he who will dye well ought to live 

well, the firſt wicked men are 
Nzamb.23.19, dcfirous of, Let me dye the death 

of the righteous, faith Balaam, but 
the laſt they will not practiſe, men mult ever 
look to their latter end, therefore David faith, 
O teach me ſo to number my dayes, that I may apply 
my heart unto wiſdom, death is common to all, 

a King ®? and a Shoe-maker dye 
2 Menander. all alike, this is a Law of nature, 

as acknowledged by Anaxagoras 
and Socrates, who having received the Meffage of 
death, anſwered, Nature hath paſſed this Sentence 
epainſt our Tudges as well as againit ws. . 


Tendimus 
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Tendimus huc omnes metam properamus ad unam 
Omnia ſub leges, mors tocat atra, ſaas. Ovid: 


Death cannot be cheated or 
friphted, ſo that *tis unavoidable, MNe9#eula eff aut 
| magno ant parus 
great and little ones go that way, ,,,,; fuga. Hor. 
ſhe purſues him that flycs away 
and (pares neither Young nor Old, Noble or 
Yeoman, Rich or Poor *tis no matter, thou ſhalt 
dye, Death hath mercy upon no man, but drives 
all one way ſoon or late, The 
firſt dayes which are the beſt of Aqualegenece/i- 
mans life fly away and axe follow- #45 ſort#tur inþg- 
cd with Diſcaſes, Pains, old Age, _ PR as 
and all is carryed away by Death, 1 zones. 
ſubeunt morbi triſtiſq; ſenequs, ſaith 
Virgil and another, Improviſa lethi vis rapuit rapi- 
etque gentes, *tis not foreſeen and 
is uncertain whether one is to #* 295.77 eter- 
, - BUM CXITEUM BM 
live a day longer, having no cet= ogra cynto , 
tain Leaſe of our Life, Hor.l.2, Od. 3. 


Suis ſeit an adjiciant hodierne craſtina ſumme 


Tempora di ſuperi——— Lib. 4. Od. 7. 


And when this once is come to 
paſs, there is no recalling nor = —_— 
coming, to ie again the tl ne Ts 
J Dives & Ancus, 
this life the better for them, it pulvis & unbra 
amiſs they will be the worſe for ſunw,L.4.0d.7. 
it. Nobleneſs, Eloquence, Piety 
nor nothing el{c but a Miracle and that's very rare, 
can quicken us whcn once we be dead, The Smn, 


faith 
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faith Catullus, ſets at night and riſes in the morning, 
but when our light is onee ſet, there will be for us 
an eternal night, He did not believe the Reſur- 
rcction of the Dead, or elfe this ſaying is to be 
underſtood of the wicked: ,only, Cuntfos mors una 
manet, and therefore *tis in vain for us to think 
we can perſwade or diſſwade Death, which will 
not be intreated upon any- account, | 


Dilacer as crines, calumgue ululatibus imples 
Meſtaque ſanguineis unguibus oranotas, 

Credis an extinftos buc poſſe revertere regeg? 
Flere obitum eſt addi vylnera "<xits = F8 pl. 


Prayers, Tears, Sighs,;. Moanings and Lamenta- 
| tions avail nothing, becauſe every 
Stat ſua cuique ones daycs are numbered., and 
azes breve © it- the time of every ones life is ſhore 
reparabile -tem- and cannot be recovered, what 

pus, omnious et * | X > 
zite, Virg: then ſhall, we ſay to this? Firſt 
gs: take the wiſe Counſel of Seneca, 
 Treertum .eft qu0 te loco mors expediat, itaque illam tu 
omni loco expeca; *tis uncertain at what place 
death waits for thee, :therefore wait. thou tor it 
in every. place, when mcn are ready for it, it doth 
not ſurprize thoſe who have had a ſufficient war- 
ning of it, Secondly, be ſure fo to live, that you 
may- not be atraid to dye, that man is in a good 
condition, who is not, alhamed to live nor fearful 
of death” How, can it be otherwiſe, if within he 
be at peace with his conſcience, and without with 
God and men? He mult,need be a miſcrable-man 
who conſtantly. is afraid of that which at one time 
or other he muſt undergo, and fear that which it 
is in his powcr not to be atraid of, which oa be 
one 3 
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done if he thinks that every day he is drawing 
nigh Death, Judgment and Eternity, and ſo keep 
his accounts ready and clear, not putting it off 
from day to day, becauſe it is uncertain whether 
he .ſhall ſee the next day, but certainly death is 
dayly hanging over his head which mult teach 
him to dye to fin, to the World, and to live to 
righteouſneſs, and be not deticient but proficient 
in the wayecs of Gcd, a great help thereunto will 
be, according to the advice of a Pious and Learned 
wan, . ever to be thinking upon three things paſt, 
three preſent, three to come, and three above us, 
the three palt are evil committed, good omitted, 
and time loft 3 the three preſent are the ſhortneſs 
of Lite, the difficulty of Salvation, and the fimall 
number of thoſe that are Saved, 'the three to 
come are Death, then the which notliing is more 
horrible, Judgment, then tizc which nothing more 
terrible, and the pains of Hell,” then the which 
nothing more, inſuftereble : Lhe tiixee aboye us, 
are an all-ſecing,cye, an aK-hering ear, -and an 
all-containing Book, thefc things teritouſly chought 
upon, and piouſly applyed, can fit a man for 
death, which we ought to look upon as the laſt 
at of life, we muſt not tcar it when the hour is 
come, becauſe it is a duty and obligation of na- 
ture, nor wiſh tor it betore its hour, to the end 
we be not accounted like thoſe who forſake and 
run away from their Colours, for life no: more 
than Rancks, mult be lett without Orders. 

As the Red-Sea was the Grave which ſwal- 
low ed up Pbaroah and his Army, but withall a 
paſſage for the Children of 1ſrae! to go into the 
Land of Promiſe, fo to ſome death is a dettra- 
Gtion, and to others an Introduction-into joy and 

happinels, 
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happineſs, one calls it well the 
Seneca, Mor's end of evils, the Sanctuary of a 
portus eſt malo- , Pay 
rum,perfugium &- froubleſom lite, and a reſt of pains 
ramno(e vite,ſi and afflitions. *'Tis fo to ſome 
neſcentes annos but not to all 3 - but he could not 
wm gps ey make this diſtin&ion, becauſe he 
Fea bgs Fn was ignorant of the Refurrection, 
quietis, mors re- Of Judgment, and of true Hea- 
quies erumns- ven and true Hell. Death he owns 
paty ae 41» tobe natural according to expe- 
eee? 6K Hock rience, and therefore, in vain men 
mala diſſolvit, attempt to avoid and put it off, 
®rid fles ? Quid optas? Perdiy ope- 
ram. Deſine, fata Deitm flefi ſperare precando,rata &* 
flaa ſunt, &c, Why weepeſt thou? What wouldfi 
thou have? Thou looſelt thy time, therefore. 
give over hoping that Deſtiny will be moved 
with Prayers, *tis ſure and fixed and led by a 
great and cternal neceſſity (this he ſaith according 
to the Principle of Stoicians) you ſhall go the 
way of all men, thats no new thing to you who 
are born to that end, and ſubje& to that Law, 
this hath befallen your Father, Mother, Anceſtors, 
all before you, as it will do all that-come after 
you. 
How fooliſh then are ſome Old men, and how 
miferable their condition, who the nearer they 
draw to their Journeys end, the greater proviſion 
they: make for it, their exceeding care is ſuperflu- 
ous, if anything could pro- 
Ehes fugaces poſtume long life and remove death - 


Poſtume labuntur anni | : 
/ Tec puttas moram, view farther off] think Piety could, 


ant inſtanti ſeneffe afſe- but ſo far from it, that it 

ret, indomiteque morti, cannot ſo much as put off 

Hor, Bb, 2. Od, 14 old Age; and much fs vr 
an 
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and untamed caſh? What a folly then is it of 
thoſe who build Houſes, buy Lands, and begin 
many other things which they (ſhall never (ce t- 
niſhed, and are very bufie about Worldly affairs, 
inſtead of cauſing their Cofin to be made ready, 
their Grave to be digged, and other preparations 
for death, which is the end and not the beginning 
of thejr Journey, the Poet cenſures thoſe who are 
ſich, when he faith, 


Truditur dies die 

Noveque pergunt interire lune; 

Tu ſecunda marmora 

Locas ſub ipſum funus, & Sepulchri 


 Immemor ftruss domos. 


He ought to conſider that all things here ſhall be 
left, for as man came naked into this World, ſo 
naked he (hall go out of it: Remember the Rich 
man in the Goſpel, who ſaid to his foul, be joy- 
ful and merry, for ſo many things are provided 
for thee, but it was ſaid to him, thou Fool, this 
night ſhall thy ſoul be asked from thee, and whole 
fhall be all theſe things? Lands are to be lett, 
Houſes, loving Wife, and of all the Trees thou 
haſt, none but few twigs of Cyprels (hall tollow 
their Maſter : Out of this conſideration, the wiſe 
man is not afflicted with the loſs of his Children 
or Friends, for he bears their death with the ſame 
mind as he expeds his own, 

which at one time or other Seneca Sc4{zcet omne 


; ſacrum mors zmport us 
will be the lot of all men. But /* ropbanat omnibus 


more particularly to reaſon gz(:yras, injicit illa 
upon this, *tis much to be ad- manu, Ovid. 
mired how men, as ſoon as 

H they 
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they come to know what they do, embrace ſeve- 
ral profeſſions, according as they are led by in- 
clination, which often hath no xational ground, 
only fancy, or forced by neceſhity, . they fo much 


apply themſelves to theſe paxticular employments, 


that they wholly -negle& the general profeſſion 
and common trade which all men are to follow, 
namely to be men and. live according]y, this is the 
molt important of all the refit, for it contains and 
rules them all, they bcing good or evil, profita- 
ble or hurttul, according as they 'are. ſuitable or 
contrary to the duties of that common condition, 
which may be reduced to theſe two, to live and 
dye well, to live is to go forward towards 
death, but to dye, is to enter cither-into eternal 
life, or clſe from natural death to paſs into af 
everlaſting one 3 hence *tis to be leen how to live 
well, -is to go towards the door ot death, which 
leads to an endleſs felicity, and. to hve 11I, is to 


follow the way -which leads [into eternal mis. 


ſcry | 
"An other waycs fall into theſe two, and as evc- 


ry one which leads into everlaſting miſcay, is 
wrong and unfortunate, though *twere never {0 


ſmooth and pleaſant, is to be avoided, fo that 


which ends in eternal happipeſs is. right, good 
and'to be followed, though it were full of thornes 
and difficulties, being to be lookt upon according, 
to what they arc in» their end; However 'tis'not 
{ſmoothneſs or roughneſs which make a diflcxence 
between theſe different wayes, it being certain 
that in every one of them are goods and . cvils, 
Roſes and Thornes,” fo that though men would 
conlider nothing herein. (as commonly they do.) 


but plcaſures and croſſes, they would have med 
ado 
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ado to chuſe, it being certain, contrary to the 
common opinion, that good and evil men have 
much to ſuffex in this World outwardly or in- 
wardly, thorough oppreſſion or Juſtice. 

Therefore the wayes (ſhould be choſen or re- 
jected, not for any thing in themſelves, but be- 
cauſe of the end they lead to, whether happineſs 
or miſery, it being uſual with Travellers, to in- 
quire about the way that leads to the place they 
have a mind to go to, and not to ask about 
Coaches, Horſes, Boats and the like convenien- 
cies, and care not to be informed of the place 
any of theſe things will carry them to, yet this 
is the caſe, that although in this kind of Travels, 
none be ſo imprudent or rather fo diſtracted as to 
commit ſuch a fault, yet *tis very common with 
men in the general Journey of their life, all are 
marching towards death, natural neceſſity allow- 
ing them no leave to make any ſtay, they know 
the two ends which this life leads them to,where- 
of one is ſo terrible, the other ſo defirablez yet 
they ſo much mind every other thing, make pro- 
viſions to ſupply the neceſſities of their Journey, 
and are inquiſitive about the conveniences of it, 
yet ſo careleſs about the way, that they no waycs 
ſleck to tind the beſt, and ſeem neither to walk for 
pleaſure nor travel for bufinels, 

It men were asked where they are going, all 
would unanimouſly anſwer, to Death and Eter- 
nity, which every ſtep brings them nearer to, it 
being much uncertain how ſoon they may happen 
to arrive to it : but if one would farther inquire, 
Why they have choſen ſuch a way rather than 
another, and what Rules they walk by ? they 
would ſoon be at a loſs, and able to give no good 

H 2 account 
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account of it, having made no ſerious reflection 
Upon it, only upon ſlight grounds as may be hear- 
Ing ſay, a cuſtom or a raſh and haſty reſolution 
Inconliderately taken, The manner how men arc 
drawn away by the examples and diſcourſes of 
othcrs is cafily known, but- *tis more difficult to 
tind out how they conform themſelves to their 
pailions, which falls out thus : Such is the frame 
of humane nature, that the will receives nothing 
offered by the mind, except under the notion of 
ſome good, ſo that in this reſpect men are ſome- 
what obliged to follow the guiding of reaſon, 
and though pleaſure often draws them to do 
things repugnant td reaſon, that cannot laſt, nor 
eEvcn fall out very often, becauſe ſuch a controlling 
of rcaſon by the affcCions is too inconvenient , 
and hard to be ſuffered, fo that to make their life 
comfortable, ſome way is to be found out how to 
make them agree, the more becauſe of the efteem 
and love they bear to themſclves, to which a per- 
petual debate and diſſent is very contrary. 
Wherefore they endeavor to bring reaſon to 
condeſcend with their patſions, with making her 
trame to her felf certain Maxims or Rules con. 
tormable thereunto, and according to which ſhe 
may approve of their actions 3 by theſe means, 
Pcace .1s ſettled between their thoughts and aci- 
ons, ſo that their will ever follows the dictate of 
the intelle&, which preſcribes nothing but what 
the, will is defirous of, whence they frame to 
therr:ſelves a ſtrange Model of Morality, where- 
with their imagination is ſatisfied, this is an effect 
and a ſign of their folly whereby they betray them- 
{clves to their imagination and unregularities. 
Out of fuch Principles can come nothing but _ 
winch 
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which is very corrupt, therefore theſe tricks and 
fancies are the Model of the choice they make of 
the way which leads either to eternal dcath or 
everlaſting life: and as there are many diſorderly 
lives, ſo every Nation and almoſt every man hath 
a Model to himſclf of that manner of lite he leads, 
which is alſo to be ſeen in ſeveral protcthons, 
for the Maxims of Magiltrates, Gentlemen, Sol- 
diers, Merchants, Tradeſmen, &c. are oftentimes 
different one from another, yet are obſerved by 
them, even as we ſee in the mott unregular kinds 
of life of Pirates, High-way-men, who have cer- 
tain rules to their manner of lite, which they 
ſubmit and yield obedience unto. That which 
moſt of all is to be wondered at, is the nuxture, 
confuledneſs and inconlilttancy of the rules of 
conduct, which particular men have thus framed 
to themſelves, without taking the pains to exa- 
mine truth from falſchood, right trom wrong, 
and with the greateſt temerity in the World , 
embracing things without diſcernment, and then 
obſtinately ſticking to it, as if they were Divine 
Oracles and unfallible truths. 

The queſtion is not about a ſmall matter, *tis 
as Important as any that can fall under confidcra- 
tion, fince *tis about an eternity of felicity or mi- 
ery: every ſtep they go towards death, brings 
them nearer to one ot theſe two Eternities, Who 
then would not think that their chicf care is, or 
oupht to be, how.to know the true rules they 
mult tollow thoroughout the whole courſe of their 
life, and diſcern ſuch an intinite number of thoſe 
wrong ones which ſo many go after? they ſhould 
eve great heed and application hercunto, the 
more becauſe of the difhculties there are to find 
BP | out 
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out the true way to life, which men do much 
diſagree about, it it was viſible and eafie to be 
found, all men would be drawn to it with its 
brightneſs ; and though ſome men were found 
out ſo unreaſonable as to refuſe to walk therein, 
none would be ſo blind as to miſtake it 3 never- 
theleſs to be infiructed in it, is the thing they 
mind leaſt of all, and uſually without any exami- 
nation, entertain the firſt Maxims they received, 
as if firſt Impreſſions were ever the beſt, and fir{t 
Opinions trueſt and moſt Infallible, as it is parti- 
cularly ſeen in matter of Religion, which is a 
thing of the greateſt concernment in the World, 
for thoſe who are in the Heatheniſh, Mahume- 
taniſh and other falſe ones, cry out their Antiqui- 
ty, the Religion of the Fathers, which ſuppoſe | 
would grant had at firſt ſome good things in ther, 
yet have been ſubje to ſo many corruptions, and 
have been ſo much adulterated, ſo pieced and 
patched from time to time, that *tis clear another 
thing, ſuch are all thoſe different from, or con- 
frary to Chriftian-Religion, which are inventions 
of fancies and Dreams, drefſcd in as ridiculous a 
garb as can be conceived,ſo far from being ground- 
cd upon Divine Principles or reaſon at leatt, that 
whatſoever is written concerning them, deltroycs | 
and convinces them of vanity, folly and falſc- 
hood. 

Ask them, why they follow fuch a Religion ? 
they will anſwer, becauſe *twas their Fathers, 
"tis their Friends, but according to this there (hall 
be no falſe Religion in any parts, provided it be 
that of the Cauntry : but the Chriſtian Religion 
which is the only true in the World, abounds in 


other proofs, and gives clear and found Shona 
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of her anthor, progreſs, perfeion and purity, 
Yet I confeſs, *tis too true ſome are Chrittians in 
the ſame way as Turks are Turks, meerly by cx- 
ample, without any particular Divine Application 
within the heart, and ſound knowledge in the 
underſtanding. But as *tis true in general, that 
the rule of manners amongſt Chrittians, is ſolid 
in the Principle derived from that Divine Religi- 
on, *tis alſo truc, it is very firange and hath lit- 
tle ſolidity within the minds of many, who bear 
that name for want of being . inſtructed io the 
grounds of that Religion : They allow themſelves 
liberty to fancy ſome other rules after the manner 


ot other men: The Principles derived from Chri- 


ſtian Religion, make a very ſmall and inconfider- 
able part of their morality, which is framed of 
many things taken up without examination, ſuch 
are the example of Friends, diſcourſes heard in 
Company, ſclt-love, conceit, pride and ambitt- 
on, and ſcycral other things taken upon truſt 
arifing out of imagination, the mixture of all this 
produces a firange new-fangled morality, which 
tends to pleaſe fancy and pathon more than rea- 
ſon or conſcience, and is often as bad and difor- 
derly as that of Infidels and Mahometans, there 
being nothing of the word of God, which is the 
true rule of Religion and morality, nor of the 
Holy Ghoſt the chicf actor, mover, countellor and 
applier of theſe rules. | 
In every thing elſe they will take Maſters, an 

ask direction, and carefully apply themſelves to 
it, the only ſcience how to live they neither know, 
nor defre to learn, or if they do, *tis ſo ſlightly 
and perfunRoriouſly, that'it ſeems *tis not worth 


their pains3* they are very nice in the choice of 
H 4 Phylitians, 
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Phyſitians , Lawyers and Tradeſmen, and are 
afraid of being cheated in the leaſt things, but 
they miſtruſt nothing in the great buſineſs of eter- 
val Salvation or damnation , any guide is good 
enough for them, the firſt they meet with can 
ſerve their turn, they wholly rely upon ſuch a 
one, and will no further inquire about him or it, 
and ſometimes they will have none at all; ſo they 
engage in a Journey for lite or death, joyncd to 
eternity without good inſtructions, and no other 
dirc&ions than what proceeds from the fuggeſti- 
ons of fancy. Where is the fear they ſhould have 
of going aſtray, of taking the wropg way, and 
the care they ought to take and make it their 
chief buſineſs to find it ? Where are thoſe who 
miſtruſt their own skill and forces, who walk with 
tear and trembling, are watchful of their ſteps and 
look well where to ſet their toot ? Without que- 
{tion the number of ſuch is very (mall, for tew 
arc rightcous and few are choſcn, The generali- 
ty of the World gocth without tear, miſtrult, pru- 
dence and conſideration, and with the greatc(t 
{ccurity in the World, raſhly following their paſ- 
lions and fancies, they haſten towards dcath , 
which alone is able to open their eyes, and make 
them ſee what they would or could not all theig 
like time, but all in vain, it bcing too late, there 
bcing no time of rcpentance allowed, no going 
back, no remedy, they can bchold nothing but 
their error, miſtake and miſery. 
As our life is but a Journey, ſo when I think 
. on theſe wandrings of moſt men, I conceive to ſce 
an Ifland edged about with Rocks and Precipiccs, 
with a dark and thick Fog upon it, and com- 
paſted with a {witt River of Fire and Brimſtone, 
which 
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which receives all thoſe that fall into it from the 
edge of thoſe Precipices : All the wayes but one, 
tend to theſe Precipices, and that lingle way is 
very narrow, hard to be found and known, which 
tends to a Bridge, over which one eſcapes the 
danger of the Fiery River and comes to a place of 
ſafety, the People in this land is haſtned conti- 
nually to march, and a ſirong wind blows them 
forward, only they are warned, that all waycs bur 
one hard to be known, lead to the Precipices, but 
for all this warning, thoſe wretches not minding 
cither the adviſe or danger, and without asking 
any farther information about that happy way, 
do raſhly go on, and take no other care but to get 
an Equipage, take what plealures they can as 
they go by, and how to domincer over their Fel- 
low-travellers, ſo that unawares they come to 
the cdge of the Precipice, whence they are hurri- 
ed away with the Fiery Torrent which ſwallows 
them up for ever, Qanly there are tew wiſe men 
who are careful to find out the narrow way and 
walk therein with much warinefs, till all dangers 
being paſſed, they arrive at laſt to a place of reſt 
and ſatety. 

This Compariſon comes very ſhort of what I 
intend thereby to- repreſent, for Spiritual things 
are fo high, that no imagination can conceive 
them, and the reality goes much beyond the con» 
ception of it, and there is no proportion between 
the Rocks and Precipices of this imaginary Iſland, 
and the dangers and temptations +of this World, 
nor between the River of Fire and Brimſtone 
and Hell, which thorough death receives thoſe 
who go out of this W orld, after they are gone 
from the way of rightcoulnels. This I might 

lluſtrate 
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illuſtrate with another compariſon of men ftand- 
ing upon Ice when *tis dark, and are'cloſe pur- 
fued by Encmies, but the other repreſentation, 
though never ſo unperfe&t, is ſufhcient to ſhew, 
that the only wiſdom of theſe Travellers would 
be, to ſeck out after the way thorough which 
they could fave their life, and that it would be 
their happineſs to find and walk in it to the end, 
and that whoſoever would not labor to hnd it 
out, would be mad and unhappy. This alſo can 
{hew , | how all the curioſity they can have for 
other things, their eagerneſs to find out plea- 
ſures, and their ambition to Lord it over their 
Companions, would prove not only vain and 
ridiculous, but alſo tull of danger and pernicious. 
What then can be thought oft the blindneſs of 
men, who are fo carcle(s to enquire after the way 
of Salvaticn, who live and walk at a venture, and 
who cntertain no other thoughts, than how to 
take their {enſual pleaſures in their Journey to 
Eternity. 

Therefore to withdraw men from this mad- 
neſs, and make them come to themlclves, for ſo 
the Goſpel ſpeaks of the Prodigal Son, who after 
this rate had loſt his wits when he runned into 
that debauched courſe of like, whereby he and 
they, according to the imaginations of their evil 
heart, do run headlong into Hell, God doth ſo 

earnelily exhort them in Scriptures 

Proverb 1, to hear Wiſdom and follow her 
| Counſe), to ſeek after it as after a 
hidden treaſure, to make it their good Inheri- 
tance and Treaſure,” becauſe it guides in darkneſs, 
and regulates their actions according to rightc- 
ouſneſs and the law- of God, it-doth wholly con- 
/ lift 
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fiſt in the knowledge of the true way to Heaven, 
wherefore it is called the knowledge of Salvation, 
which alone is able to lead us to it, all thereſt 
being but Sciences of death when they are aſun- 
der from this. This indeed is the true Science of 
men to know the way of Peace, of Heaven, and 
of Salvation, their happineſs conlifts in the get- 
ting of it, but the way to get, 1s to value it as 
much as it deſerves, for the pleaſure of God is, 
that this Wiſdom ſo neceſſary to man, ſhould, 
according to its nature, depend from their heart 
more than from their mind, and that as *tis not 
found by thoſe who do not defire it, at leaſt as 
it ought to be delired, they who. {eek for it with 
their whole heart, thould be ſure to tnd it, So 
that the greateſt ftep towards wiſdom, is to de- 
fire and fincerely ſeck after it, and know how 
dangerous it is to walk in the devices, and follow 
the imaginations of his evil heart, not knowing 
where he goes : therefore one ought to wean him- 
ſelf of many worldly thoughts and cares which 
take up our mind and affections; 

On the other {ide one ought never to be at reſt, 
till he hath found the right way, but without the 
grace of God, we cannot in earneſt go about it, 
he muſt open our eyes to make us know it, order 
our ſteps to make us walk therein, without turn= 
ing on the right or left hands, to preſerve us from 
the power of the ſmiles and frowns of the World, . 
and let us hear a voice behind us, ſaying, this is 
the way, walk ye in it, this ſhould be the chief 
end of men, without being taken off by any 
affairs or Worldly employments, this a Gentleman 
and any man alſe ought to be mindful of at all 


times and in all places, whether he is abroad orat 
home), 
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home, ſetled or unſetled, Batchellor or Maſter of 
a Family, whether he leads a publick or a private 
life, wherein this laſt hath this advantage over 
the former, that he meets with leſs diverſions, 
is expoſed to fewer temptations, enjoyes himſelf 
the better, and hath more time to ſeck after grace; 
fit and prepare himſelf for Glory and Eternity. 


= 
- 


Concerning the 


STATESMAN, 


Or him who is 1n 


Publick Employments. 


Being the laſt Part of the 


INSTITUTION 


Qui frutiuoſa non qui multa ſcit, ſapit. 
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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOR ABLE 
Sir Joſeph Williamſon, 


One of Hs Majeſties Principal Secres 
taries of State. 


Right Honorable, | 

= HE Choice which 
7 FE Princes make of Per- 
GS IK N ſons fit to be their 
Tull Miniſters, to lay on 
them part of the 
weight of the Go- 
vernment, is one of the moſt im- 
portant actions of their life, one of 
the greateſt marks of their wildom, 
and one of the chief cauſes of the 


happineſs of their People. 


wi. As 
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The- Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


As *tis uſual with God, when 
he intends to do a, work, to fit In- 
ſtruments for it, ſo the longer he is 
a preparing of them, the more con- 
ſiderable muſt the work be ſup- 
poled to be, which he appoint- 
eth them for; the like we may 
ſlay of Kings his Vicegerents, who 
having once ſingled out a Perſon, 
when they give a ſufhcient time 
ro perfect and conſummate him- 
ſelf in the management, of affairs, 
muſt propound to theraſelves, from 
him to receive a great afliſtance 
thorough the whole courſe. of their 
Government. 


This, Right Honorable, hath been 
the mechod obſerved in your ri- 
ſing to the high Place you are now 
ſeated in: No man can lay, your 
Eicvation to be any effect of a ca- 
pricious Fortyne, or of a blind fa- 

» LOL or 0 wo 
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vour, but all are agreed, it is but 
a Juſtice rendered to your Vertue 
and Merit, the fruit of ſeveral 
years trial and experience, and the 
reward of long Services,to King and 
State. 


No ſooner hath the Nation ſeen 
your motion our of your Orb, but 
preſently beyond Seas you appear- 


ed like a bright Star, and upon a 


ſecond motion, entruſted (upon 
a very important conjuncture) with 
the whole intereſt of theſe three 
Nations, you were at Colen ſeen yet 


more ſhining and Glorious, till at 


your return, thorongh His Majeſty's 


moſt judicious choice, you were 


here fixed, to have good and whole- 
{ome influences in the Firmament 
of the State : *tis nothing but what 
the-Publick voice had given you be- 
fore, wherein we have ſeen a per- 
tect harmony of the King's EleCtion, 

I 2 with 
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with. the deſires and general ap- 
plauſe of his peop.e. 


The felicity of your Miniſtery, 
hath already taught Forreign Nati- 
ons, a neceſſity of ſuing for His 
Majeſties Friendſhip and Alliance, 
ſo that we ſee- here the moſt conſ1- 
derable Princes and States of Europe, 
by means of their Ambaſladors, to 
be Rivals in the purſuit of it. 


_ T hope your Honor will be plea- 
{ed to extuſe the liberty I take, to 
. appear out of the Croud, though 
ſomewhat late, by reaſon of my 

; long abſence out of England,or ſhort 
ſtay in it, to expreſs with the pu- 
blick my particular joy about it, 
and to lay at your feet my Stateſ- 
man, there to learn the Practice of 
Politick Vertues, inſtead of the bare 
Notions it hath gotten of it, being 
ſure I could bring it to no better 
| | ok 
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Sanctuary. I confels it iseaſier to 
ſay much than to do little, and may 
| be with ſome it will be accounted 
a great preſumption in me, eirher 
to meddle with ſuch a ſubject, or to 
expole my Obſervations upon it, to 
the immediate cenſure of ſo clear 
lighted, and fo Intelligent a Judge 
as your Honor is: yet let my doom 
be what itwill, I ever will account 
It to be happy, if | may but obtain/ 
leave to declare, how with all ima- 
ginable reſpect, Iam 


Right Honorable, 


Your moſt humble and 


Moſt obedient Servant, 


7. Gailhard. 
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PREFACE. 


[TT] and judicious Horace, told 
4 plainly his Friend Pollio , con- 

cerning his deſign of Writing the 
Civil Wars of his time, 


Periculoſe plenum opus alez 
Tractas, & incedis per ignes 
Suppolitos ciner1 doloſo. 


For there are ſome ſubjefts which *tis danger- 
ous to meddle with, and if any be ſuch, af- 
ſaredly it is that about State-affairs, Au+ 
thority as well as an extream Love, is ever 
attended with diſquietneſs and jealouſieqvhich 
cannot endure not only to ſee the real cauſes, 
but x the very appearances of it : One who 
7s paſſionately in love, cannot abide, at laſt 


without trouble of mind, to ſee another whom 
he ſuſpeteth to have the ſame pretenſions be 
hath, to fix his eyes apon the oe of his 

e ſupream 
Authority, 


love ; ſo he who is poſſeſſed with 
"- =_ 
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Authority, or who aits next unaer it, hates 
that any one ſhould look, inquire, dive into, 
or any wayes meaale with it. 

Tet this us the {objec of my following 
diſcourſe : but it being but a part of my 
whole deſign (which without it had been wery 
imperfect,) TI could not avoid ſetting it in 
its due place, out of that dependency it hath 
upon what I have written before. I am 
careful of what T ſay, and bring nothing but 
that which becomes good Princes and Loyal 
Subjects, only all my trouble is, that 1 cannot 
afford a Diſcourſe anſwerable to the Subjetf, 
my mean capacity and the little experience 
1 have of things of that nature. obſtrufting 
my deſires, and keeping me "he approaching 
near the doors within which thofe fecrets lay 
encloſed. And though one could atve farther 
into theſe things, it would not be well to at- 
tempt unvailing that which "tis not fit ſhould 
be expoſed to ſizht, nor to reveal thoſe Myſlc- 
ries which Stateſmen deſire and ftrive to have 
concealed. Tet I conceived it neceſſary for 
a Gentleman to have ſome knowledze of the 
effairs of his Country and of others, as not 
being unpoſſible for him who hath Birth , 
Eſtate and Parts, at one time or other to 


have a hand in the Government ; beſides that, _ 


T account it worthy of a Gentlemay fo be Uni- 
wverſat, and if poſſible, of every thing to know 


ONE- 
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ſomething, and this makes me meadle with 
that matter. 

To repreſent well a matter, one us to have 
aperfett Idea of it, and his mind as it were, 
transformed into it (hence it ts that among 

- Players, thoſe are the beſt Afors, who have 
the beſt Imagination) but thoſe Ideas are not 
formed with bare notions or ſpeculations, [0 
much as with a continual obſervatiuz of 
events, and a fixed Application to know their 
cauſes ; for the art of Politick; conſiſts in 
Prattice more than in Theory, therefore 
Stateſmen themſelues are the fitteſt to ſpeak 
of State-affairs, having the Practical part 
thereof, and veing the Wheels which the 
Great Mobile of the World ſets at work.T hoſe 
who are remote from theſe things, have hard- 
ly a ſuperficial knowledge of what oth:rs do 
thoroughly underſtand, they have bat the 
crums of others, which grounds and conſider- 
ations muſt carb theit forwvardnefs to medale 
zoo far in things of that nature." _ 

It is an eaſie thing to give general Max- 
ims of the Government of States aud Empires, 
and common Rules of that Adminiſtration : 
This ſeveral have doze, s making good and 
found Laws -of Fuſtice,. Clemency and Pru- 

* dence in Princes, how to uſe ſuitably theſe 
Vertues, fo of obedience and other general 
qualifications in Subjedts, yet this knowledge, 

| except 
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except it be ſeaſonably male fe of, is of no 
advantage. Thus we ſee the ableft Phyſiti- 
ans ſometimes cannot keep themſelves from 
falling Sick; but the great difficulty is, 'to 
underſtand that which Dio, Tacitus, . ad 
other Ancient Authors call Arcana Imperu, 
Secrets of Government , theſe few under- 
ſtand, and fewer have written of ; it is of 
this as of the River Nilus, for as thoſe 
who are near to it do thereby receive many 
advantages, yet know not (at leaſt formerly 
knew not) the Spring of it, ſo the Subjetts 
4 great Stateſmnen enjoy and admire at the 

exefits they receive under their Government, 
and yet are not acquainted with the proper 
eauſes and Springs whence theſe advantages 
come to them. BORE, 
Theſe are beyond their reach, to know the 
proper and particular cauſes of the raiſing 
and fall of Empires, and why amidſt many 
proſperities, a State ſhall not thrive nor ſink 
wnger great Adverſities, theſe hidden myſt e- 

Yies are as water conveyed thorough Pipes, 

we. know it paſſes there and runs thorongh, 

but. ve do not ſee it, neither js. it perceptible 

70 dir eyes, that .cahnot penetrate thorough 

"Earth. and Lead which hide v* Wn our feht, 

fo that which we call properly Secrets of State, 

#5. formed in the fecreteſt Cloſets of Princes, 

IL ch matters are not debated upon 1 great 

Councils, 
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Councils, States General or Parliaments. 


. As we ſee Auguſtus after his full Vittory, 


did not ask the advice of the Senate, thongh 
be had increaſed it of ſix hundred Senators, 
but in 4 private place he only called for Me- 
Cenas ad Agrippa, to ash their advice, whe- 
ther he ſhould keep the Supream Authority, 
or reſign it to the Senate and People ro whons 
zt belonged before, and not only upon this, 
but upon every other important occaſions he 
did ſo, Quibufcum imperit arcana com- 
municare folebat, /arrh/ Dio. He follow- 
ed the ſteps of Julius Ceſar, who parted 
the Secrets of his affairs ouly to Quintus 
Pxdius 47d Cornelis - Balbus related by 
Suetonius,.* Thorough fraud and deceit, 


ſaith Ariſtotle, Kingdoms are overthrown, 


and without doubt, ſometimes they are pre- 
ſerved thorough the ſame -wayes; now the 
contriving and managing of theſe frands and 
aeceits, are the bad part of what I call Secrets 
of State, fo hard to be found out by thoſe who 
are not the attors thereof, 

What I hve faid of thoſe refined hidden 


rules of Government, may be ſpoken of the 


fſelefF qualifications neceſſary to thoſe: Mrni- 


ers who are to put theſe rules in pradtice, 
namely, that they are ſcarce and hard to be 


found and known, the ftrength of mind is 


zot the leaſt, by which I mean a frame and 
aiſpo- 
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diſpoſition alwayes alike in it ſelf, fixed, con 
ſtant, heroical and capable to hear, to ſee and 
do all without ſurpriſal or amazement and 
. diſturbance, which frame may be gotten by a 
continual conſideration of the weakneſs of 
our nature ſubject to ſo many accigents and 1n- 
firmities, of the vanity of Worldly Pomps, of 
the change and revolutions of affairs, of the 
atverſity of Opinions, Religions, and of the 
ſhort Liſting of all things, this Juvenal bath 
made a fair deſcription of, _ 10. Ask, 
ſaith he, a ſtrong mind free from the ter- 
rors of death, and looking on death as a 
favour of nature, able to bear all ſorrows, 
uncapable of being angry, deſirous of no-- 
thing, and preferring hardſhip. and the 
very labors. of Hercules, before the plea- 
ſures of the Table and Bed of Sardqnapalus. 
I name one Quality more ,commonly ſpoken 


of, . but hardly found true, and really ſuch as 


ought tobe, "ti Prudence. As lefs numbers 
are.comprehended in great ones, fo the great 
vertu®, Prudence, contains all: inferior ones, 


wherefore the Poet ſaith-well, Satyr. 10. 


- Nyllum numen abeſt {i ſit prudentia. .. 
But as to form Gold the King of Metals, 


ſeveral things do. contur, as the preparation 
of the matter, the diſpoſition of, the earth, the 
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heat of the Sun and time ; ſo this Queen of 
Political Vertues, Prudence, is the produtti- 
on of ſeveral joynt cauſes,as ay . of mind, 
ſolidity of on rm} ge "us of reaſon, do- 
cility and trattableneſs, inſtruttions recetved 
fromgreat men, ſtudy of Sciences, knowledge 
of Hiſtory, a happy memory of things paſt, 
all theſe are diſpoſitions to it, as the knowledg 
and conſideration of circumſtances, the fore- 
| fiat of effetts, forecaſt againſt lets and hin- 
derances,and a quick expedition are the effetts 
of it, with the peace and reſt of people, 
the preſervation of States, and the common 
good of men: this helpeth Stateſmen to know 
the intereſt and diſtempers of States, with 
their cares whether inward or outward, near 
or remote, general or particular, Principal 
or acceſſary. 


UN 
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Publick Employments. 


De 2; HERE is a great conformity 
between the natural and Po- 
23 litick Bodies, for as one hath 
Ke not only the Organs of Senſes 
to Sce, Hear, Feel, Smell 
and Taſte, but alſo the natu- 
. ral faculties of making digeſti- 
on of what is in the ſtomack, 
expelling and driving out that which is ſuperfiu- 
ous, and would prove a burthen to nature, re- 
taining and keeping that which is good and ne- 
ceflary, and then conveying it to the appointed 
places for the nouriſhment of the whole Body : 
So the other hath thole members who do the like 
Offices, and work for, overſee, promote, remove 
hinderances, take care of the preſervation and 
ſ{ubliſtance, and in one word, exerciſe all other 
tunctions tending to the good of the whole. 


This 
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This compariſon is obvious, cafie, proper, atid 
was once made uſe of upon a molt important oc- 
cation. when after. a great falling-out between 
the Senate and the People of Rome, this laſt being 
withdrawn from the other, and drawn into a 
Body with ſtrange detizns, Menenis Agrippa very 
fucce{stully with reaſons taken from the natural 
body, brought them to an agreement and recon- 
ciliation, Out of this alſo the Apoſtle St. Paul 

ſhews the different Offices of the 
3 Cor, 12, many Members of one Myſtical 

Body of Chriſtz for as one Body 
hath many Members with ſeveral Offices aſſigned 
to everyone, {o none is to be lighted, envyed or 
intruded upon, there being none but what is 
neceſſary and for the good of the whole, head, 
hands, teet, &c, being concerned in the mutual 
preſervation one of the other: 

The Politick Body cannot ſubſiſt, except there 
are thoſe who exerciſe the ſeveral Charges and 
Offices cential to it as ſuch, or elſe accidental, 
yet ſo as (after the conſideration of order, decen- 
cy; convenicncy or the like) have been approved 
of and ſetled, and though this and the wayes of 
it be different, according to the ſeveral tempers 
of Natiovs, yet it is neceſſary to have ſomething 
of it in every one 3 there is never a Body but ſome 
Vital Functions muſt be Adminiſtered, if men 
have a mind to keep it alive and preſerve it: and 
{ceing there is a neceſſity it ſhould: be done, there 
muſt be thoſe who are able to Adminiſter it, which 
by them being - undertaken after a lawful call 
thereunto, they ought to make it their bulineſs, 
and give their whole Application to it. 


Hence 
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_ Hence is clearly feen, how in a Nation, all can- 
not be in one and the ſame Station, but there 
ought to be different degrees and employments, 
ſuch a variety contributing much to the peace, 
pertection and unity of it, and as one mult ab- 
ſtain from intruding of his own and private Au- 
thority into theſe places, ſo when he hath a 
lawful calling to them, he muſt anſwer and obey 
it, which to refuſe, is to be diſobedient and want- 
ing to his duty. Though this rule be Untiver- 
fally true, men are born for others more than for 
#bemſelves, yet particularly it is true of ſome more 
than of others, this variety of cauſes and means, 
concurring to one and the ſame end, is an unde- 
niable ctfe&t of Gods power and wiſdom, which 
every man in his. place will do well to be ſubſer- 
vient unto, and as we are commanded to ſubinit 
to Government, it neccſſarily .tollows, there are 
thoſe who govern, and others who are governed, 


inſomuch that every one cannot live a privateand 


a retired life, but ſome are called to lead a Publick 
one, therefoxe as already I have ſpoken of one, 
'tis now time for me to diſcourſe upon the 
other. | 

Man bcing a ſociable Creature, out of a natu- 
ral inſtin& and right, is deſirous of a Society with 
thoſe of his kind, which Socicty confiſts in an 
union amongſt themſelves, and in a free and una- 
nimous -fubmitlion to certain Laws and Rules 


. whereby to be governcd: Hence ariſeth a com- 


mon and National intereſt, diſtinguiſhing them 


from others who are not in the ſame Society , 
; whence -reſults that which-is :called Common- 
\ wealth, a name proper tor all manner of Govern- 


ments, under what name ſoeyes exprefſcd, this 
| men 


- 
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men are taught to do by nature. Hence it is that 
there is no temper ſo wild and fo Barbarous, but 
more or leſs have ſubmitted to one kind of order 
ſetled amongſt them, the Wildeſt Indians being 
not without their Kings , Princes and Leaders, 
there is a comrnon end of them all, tending to 
a Publick good and preſervation of the whole. 
In' every ſort of Government the. Supream Au- 
thority doth reſide in one or other, when *tis in 
a fingle Perſon they call it Monarchy, of which 
ſome are Elecive, others Succeſſive, and of this 
laft, ſome are tyed to Laws, and bound with 
certain Rules, and others more Arbitrary, have 
a larger extent of Power, ſpecially thoſe which 
are gotten by way of Conqueſt,” for Conquerors 
will be bound by no Laws but what is of their 
-own making. When the Authority reſides in 
many; *tis either in the Nobility and the Chief, 
and ſo *tis called Ariſtocracy, ſuch is the Venetian 
*Reptiblick, or in the People as in Holland, and 
then it is Democracy. All befides this 1s nothing 
but Anarchy and Confuſion, or Oligarchy the 
Government of few. 
As of all Governments Monarchy is the moſt 
excellent, ſo of all Monarchies the Engliſh is belt 
tempered of any, for in it the King hath his Pre- 
rogative, the Nobility their Priviledges, and the 
People their Liberty, this makes the Nation ſo 
conſiderable, becauſe when any thing is to be 
done for the Publick good, all ſet hands toge- 
ther, being uniyerfally concerned, which is not 
ſo when the Nobility works wholly for the King 
and not for themſelves, or the People doth all 
for them both, and nothing for himſelf, tor want 
of encouragement he is ſlack and loth any wayes 
to 
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. to make their Authority the greater, for fear his 


liberty ſhould become the lefler; intereſt makes 
men at, and when the Rulers and the Peoples 
are but one and the ſame, it will mere vigor- 
ouſly be carried on, the Power of Princes contiſt- 
ing in nothing ſo much as in the love and affecti- 
on of their Subjects, who ever give Purſes, Hands 
and Blood along with their Hearts. On the con- 
trary, the diſcontents and grievances of Subjects 
do much weaken the Princes Power within and 
without, and makes the matter fo combultible, 
that almoſt any ſparkle of fire will ſet all in a 
flame : A Town beſieged, a Battel loſt, a riſing 
in any corner of the State, cannot only ſhake, but 
alſo venture to tumble him down trom the 
Throne, 

Kings and Princes uſually a& not themſelves, 
but by the means of their Miniſters and Officers, 
to whom they communicate part of their Autho- 
rity, which as it is derived from the Soveraign, 
{o it ever depends upon, and is ſubordinate to it. 
Thoſe Princes who are pleaſed ſometimes to be 
preſent when the lives of ſome of their Subjects 
are tryed, or to hear grievances, lay a great obli- 
gation on their Subje&s. But they who will 
not take that trouble, will do well to appoint 
thoſe who are capable, diligent and faithful in 
the doing of it; This Authority is ſo powertul as 
to be extended to the utmoſt corners of their 


Dominions, whether to Vice-Royes, Governots, 


Deputies, Sheriffs, Juſtices of Peace, and others - 
Pablick Charges,by what name ſocver expreſſed, 
whether by Land or by Sea. Of all theſe there 
are ſeveral degrees, ſome living in the Country, 
others in a moxe Publick capacity, and upon ex- 
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traordinary occaſions attending in Parliament, 
(a trultSpt high concernment which a Gentleman 
of intereſt, capacity and probity, will do well to 
ſtand for in his Country, when there is a fair 
opportunity, this being an excellent School, to 
learn in the moſt important concerns and tranſaQti- 
ons of the Nation) all theſe ſtand candidate for 
the greateſt places. 

Others to have greater ſhare in the influences 
of the Soveraign, , £49 nearer to him, for they 
think the nearer they are, the more to receive of 
his favors, forfollowing, thc Court they are con- 
ſtantly under his cye3 more heat, light and com- 
fort bcing derived on them from the Throne : 
Theſe ſometimes do ſucceed and ſometimes not, 
for this depends upon a great variety of circum- 
ſtances and accidents, the Court is the feat of 
favors and of diſgraces, it ſmiles and frowns, *tis 
the Stage of good and bad accidents, as ſoon as 
one gets up the wheel, there are twenty to pull 
him back, this is a Sca full of Storms, and where 
often a Calm proves pernicious, however ſome 
mult venture, and, as we ſay, try their For- 
rune. 

#50 There is a certain time for a 
Turpe ſenex miles, man to ſeek for his Fortune at 
turpe ſenilis amor. Court, which being paſi and a 
| Courtier grown Old, heis as ri- 
diculous to look for it as an old Gallant (For- 
tune and Women love young People) for both 
detire Charges and Favours, whereof the work 
is beyond their ſtrength, fo that when the time 
of both is once over, *tis a tolly tor them to pre- 
tcrd toitz yet in this the Court is good, that 
though he who follows it, doth not obtain his 

| aim, 
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aim, at leaſt it doth Poliſh and Civilize him- 

The common Vices of the Court are Vanity, 
Mockery, Diſſembling, Ambition, Envying, with 
Luxury : Vanity is properly a weakneſs of the 
Soul, which hinders from keeping within us the 
good opinion we have ot our {clves, whether the 
ſatisfaction we receive thereat, be too great for 
the narrowneſs of the Veſſel that contains it, or 
clic that the ſame be {o weak, that it mult need 
break to let jt out, Gallantry or Bravery are the 
uſual ſubject of this Vanity: When a man hath 
done a brave action, heis atraid leſt others be not 
acquainted with it, ſo he values it according to 
what it coſts him, and not according to what it 
is worth, wherefore there is more vanity in low 
and petty Souls, than in grcat ones and of a Supe= 
rior Orb, 

It is neceſſary for thoſe who follow the Court 
with dcfigns of railing themſelves, to be known 
to the Favourites, and though men ſometimes 
do not eſteem them, yet they ought to be re- 
ſpeed by reaſon of the Prince who hath choſen 
them, either to affiit him to bear the weight of 
the State, or to be his Conhdents3 or to {hare in 
his Pleaſures, or meerly to raiſe and make them 
orcat 3 for Princes who are the Image of God, 
do after his example, and within the compals of 
their Power, delight to make Creatures, The 
Favourites of the tirſt ſort, are above all to be re. 
ſpe&ed, becauſe of the help and benetit which 
the Prince and State reap from 
their Service and Miniſtry : One _ Thelc are the 
mult (if poſſible) endeavor to be rs gr oy 
known tothem,for by their means neceſſary men. 
chicfly and almoſt only, one is 
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taken notice of by the Soveraign, and at their 
commendation is preferred to the management 
of Aﬀairs, and as he is by them informed of the 
capacity of Perſons, ſo thorough them and by 
their means he conveys his Graces and Favors to 
them. With theſe one is diſcreetly to keep at a 
convenient diſtance, not to draw too often or too 
near them, for fear of becoming troubleſome , 
thus one doth himſelf more harm than good; 
but withall one is not to ſtand too far off, or too 
ſeldom fee them, for fear of being clear out of 
their fight and mind, for this being indifferent 
diſobliges them; all great men love to be courted 
with reſpect and diſcretion. 

As for the Favorites of Pleaſure, though they 
be not of the ſame weight and conſideration as 
others, yet very often they are like Pipes thorough 
which the Prince doth convey his Favors, and as 
to divert his Soveraign, cne muſt be a man of 
Wir and Parts, for that reaſon and of Fricnd(hip, 
(as *tis called between equals, or favour between 
Superiors and Inferiors) one muſt not be wanting 
in his reſpe& for them, becauſe in a fpecial man- 
ner the Prince's Image is ſtamped on them, and 
commonly tor that reaſon, reſents the ſlight and 
contempt [ſhewed them and the vanity ot not re- 
ipeing Favorites, is neither honett nor protita- 
ble rather impertinent, yet more or leſs accor- 
ding as a mans defigns lay, or the conſtitution of 
the Court he lives at. *Tis Prudence not to con- 
demn what we cannot alter, at leaſt if I condemn 
It in my heart, I muſt make ſure of my Tongue, 
and though we ſhould happen, not altogether to 
like their Pcrſons or approve of their actions, yet 


ſomething mult be yielded to time whereof the 
£9 þ motion 
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motion is ſo ſwift, that like a torrent it wall carry 
one away with the refit, and there is never no 
profit nor pleaſure to oppoſe or condemn that 
which others do, when at laſt we are forced to do 
as they, but I mean that compliance which is free 
trom Vice and from Crime, like a Ruth one may 
bow and yield, without growing crooked, and 
then riſe and come to his firſt poſture, when the 
blait or wind is over 3 *tis not well to be too ſtiff 
and ({tubborn, though men do think their honor 
and credit to be ſomewhat concerned: It is of 
Honor as ot Religion, every one hath his ſcruples, 
and *cis hard to behave himſelf in cither, without 
ſomething of Superſtition or Morotity, which is 
to be corrected chiefly when 'tis natural 3 there is 
more of preſumption than of judgment, not to 
follow an univerſal practiſe in indifferent things, 
tollow the mode in Cloaths and the like, in caſe 
it be not too inconvenient, be neat and cleanly, 
but do not beltow too much time upon it, for 
ſome is alſo to be allowed for the ornament and 
ſatisfaction of the ſoul. But leſt this ſhould draw 
me farther into diſcourſe, which though proper 
for the Court, yet not altogether for my purpole. 
I ſay *tis the duty if not the intereſt of thoſe who 
live in Courts,though they do not love nor eſteem 
the Favorites to have a reſpcct tor them. 

Now to come to the chief point, every Go- 
verniment hath four Parts, Ecclefiaftical, Givil, 
Military, and Political, wherein the other three 
are virtually included, for whereſoever is a form 
of Government, there is proviſion made for all 
theſez and though Religion hath ſome particular 
object, yet with the rett it concurs to the preſer- 
yation of the State, and herein they all have a 

R 4 common 
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common end, fo that certainly there is no poſſi» 
- bility for a Government to ſubſiſt very/long,where 
any of theſe are wanting. When I afhrm they 
do agree and tend to this common-end, I do-not 
deny but that they differ between themſelves, in- 
2\much as they axe” about different things, they 

- aifferent ſtreatns coming from the ſame Sprin 

aud tending to the ſame Center, there is an cf- 
ſential and generical Principle to all four, like fo 
many Branches from one Tree, yet are all reduced 
to one Government, wherefore they are eſſential 
and neceſſary parts, and more generally may be 
divided into Spiritual and Secular, 

 ButI fland to my brit Diviſion, and begin with 
the Ecclefraſtical, whereby I underſtand not fo 
much a form of Chutch-Government, as all mat- 
ters of Religion and Divine Worſhip: Theſe muſi 
be the Foundation of all Governments, and the 
true Pillars of a State, this makes Kingdoms to 
{ublift, ſince, as Scripture faith, the World ſtands 


only for the Ele&'s fake, and as ſoon as their. 


number js complcat, there will be an end of it. 
Religion is naturally ſo printed jn the heart of 
men, that there was never a Nation, howſoever 
wild and Barbarous, but had ſome ſence and form 
of it, and had thoſe who ſee the Offices there- 
of performed by fome men choſen and appointed 
to that effte&t, as the Brachmanes of the Indians, 
the Gymnoſophiſts of the Aithiopians, the Draydes 
of ſome Exropean Nations, and of others under 
different names, can witneſs. And amongſt thoſe 
who have no knowledge of the true God, the 
Devil hath intruded himſelt to be Worſhipped as 
God, ſo that rather than tb be without God:and 
Religion, they have made Creatures, the Sun, 
whe s | | Moon, 
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Moon, &c. in Heaven, others on Earth, in the 
Seas the obje& of their adoration and Ido- 


latry. 
Seeing there is naturally ſuch a diſpoſition in 


men, they who are willing to keep many of 
them in order, ſubje&tion and under rules, muſt 


" be ſure to ſettle Religion in their Dominions, 


which hath great and powertul influences vpon 
the Spirits of People, and makes them obedicnt 
to Authority, which ſhews the neceſſity of it in 
States 3 hence it is that thoſe who had not the 
knowledge of the true God, ſuppoſed Communi- 
cation with falſe Gods and Goddeſſes, thereby 
to keep People in awe, out of the Veneration they 
have for any thing preſented as God 3 by theſe 
means and his pretended converſation with his 
Egeria, Numa Pompilixs, tamed the rude nature 
of thoſe Thieves, Rogues and Murthercrs, who 
firſt of all had peopled Rome. Thus alſo that in- 
tamous Impoſtor Mahomet, by the mcans of a Pi- 
geon he had taught to ſtand upon his ſhoulders, 
and pick ſomething to cat out of. his ear, and'the 
Paroxyſms of Epileplie or the Fits of his Falling- 
ſickneſs perſwaded a great part of the World that 
thereby God had Communication with him, and 
then ſuggeſted to him thoſe Laws he hath given 
to his Setators. And Machiavel who underſtood 
the art of ruling better than of living well, ad- 
viſes Stateſmen to have ſome grains of Religion 
in every detign of theirs, 

This hath been the -praQice of Founders of 
Ancient Monarchies 3 Semiramis the famous Foun- 
der of the Aſſyrian Empire,was induſirious enough 
to perſwade her People, ſhe had in her Infancy 
been expoſed, and how Birds took care of her 
| and 
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and brought her meat as they do to their young 
ones 3 and to have this to be the more conhirm- 
ed, the ordered it ſhould be reported after her 
death, how' ſhe had been changed into a Dove, 
and had been fetched away by a number of other 
Birds out of her Chamber. I will not mention 
her feigning to have changed Sex, and acting the 
part ot her Son Ninus. Cyrus the Founder of the 
Perfian Monarchy to get Credit and Authority, 
made uſe of the Vine-tree which his Grand-father 
faid he had ſeen come out ex filie naturalibus, 
whole Branches over-ſhadowed whole Afiaz fo he 
faid, a Bitch had given him to Suck in the Wood 
| where he had been left by Harpagis, till a Shep- 
herd having accidentally found him, carryed him 
to his Wife. Alexander the Great pretended to be 
Son of F#piter, who under the ſhape of a Serpent, 
uſed to come to his Mother Olympias, and that 
when he was Born, Diana was ſo bukie .in athſting 
his.Mother, that ſhe never thought to hinder her 
Temple of Epheſus trom being burned, as it hap- 
ned in that time. - Romulus pretended to be the 
Son of Mars, who did familiarly Converſe with 
his Mother Khea, then the Storics.of the the Wolk, 
of the Vultures, &c. ' gave him credit amongſt 
men, Others great aſpiring men took the ſame 
way, for Scipis would have People to believe he 
undertook nothing, without the Counſel of Fupiter 
Capitolinus. Sylla boaſted all his a&tions were 
favored by Apollo of Delphos, to this effect he uſed 
conſtantly to wear a little Image of his. And 
Sertorius pretended his Stag or Hind brought.him 
_ of what paſſed in the Council of their 
LUods, 


But 
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But leaving theſe things aſide, it will certainly 
be important for a King upon the beginning of his 
Reign, as for a Minilter upon the hrſt entering 
upon his Miniſtery, to endeavor to do ſome not- 
able a& thereby to get a name. Thus Solomon's 
Reign was made famous, at hrii by his Judgment 
between the two Harlots 3 it is true that the con- 
junQure is not alwayes favorable, but when it is, 
it gives a great repute and much glory, 

If (as it is ſo) this hath been the practice of 
thoſe who only for their worldly ends and inter- 
eſt, and who ruled over Hcathens and Idolaters, 
to be fo careful as to introduce ſome ſhadow of 
Religion amongſt their Subjze&s ? What ſhall we 
ſay of thoſe who make or ought to make conſci- 
ence of their wayes, and have learned the Do- 
Etrine of the Goſpel, and Reign over Chrittians ? 
Certainly affairs of Religion, yea the true Pro- 
teſtant reformed Religion ought to be their ſpe- 
cial care, and are bound to make it their buſt- 
neſs, as was done by the good Kings and Re- 
formers amongſt the Fews, who began their good 
Reigns with the Reformation of what was amiſs 
in the worſhip of God, and it hath ever been ob- 
ſerved how they who do ſo, ever had their re- 
ward from God z who ſeeing Magiſtrates to be 
zealous for his glory, takes them under his pro- 
tection, inſpires thoughts of obedience into their 
Subjects, and as they are true to him their great 
Maſter, he works Loyalty in the hearts of their 
Subjects. The Throne, ſaith Solomon, is ſetled wpon 
righteouſneſs, but no righteouſneſs without know- 
ledge and truth, and none of theſe without Religi- 
on, he who is willing to build himfelt an habita- 


tion, muſt begin with the Houſe of the Lord. 
How 
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How comfortable is it to ſee a Prince's heart 
ſcaſoned with Grace, with a true. Principle of 
Picty, ſetting up true Religion and a Worſhip 
grounded upon the rule of the Goſpel, diſcoun- 
tenancing by his example and commands, what- 
ſocver is contrary to Truth, Picty, ſound Do- 
drine and good Manners, and promoting, the 
Kingdom of Chriſt upon the Souls of his Sub- 
jets as his own Authority over their Perſons and 
Eſtates. Let them not be miſtaken, they are to 
be Nutrſing-Fathers to the Church, and are alſo 
appointed keepers of both Tables of the Laws 
manitold is the puniſhment tor the negle& .of 
Religion, by the conteflion of an Heathen Author, 
whoſe words in the Original are theſe, 


Delia majorum immeritus Ines 
Romane, donec templa refeceris 

Adeſque labentes deorum, &- 
Feda nigro ſimulachra fromo, 


Hor, lib. 3. Od. 6. 


Not only Scditions, Wars, Plague and ſuch 
Scourges will be (cnt, but the fall of the Church 
will crulh the State and Rulers of i it, becauſe they 
preycnted it not when it hath been in their power; 
they who had no other lights but thoſe of nature, 
were {everc in this point, for the Athenians exiled 
Diagoras the Philoſopher, becauſe he had written 
he could not tell whether or not there were any 
Gods, and who they were, in caſe there were any, 
and condemned Socrates, becauſe tothem he ſcem- 
cd to introduce a new. Religion. Now in this 
caſe, what Cicero faith will be true, Noxe par 
pena ejto, wt in ſuo vitio quiſque pl: atur, let rhe 

puniſh- 
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puniſhment be ſuitable to the fault, that every 
one may be puniſhed in his way, and according 
to his guilt: Do Magiſtrates not care for God 
nor Religion, then God will not care for them 
nor their concerns? Are they diſobedient to God ? 
their Subj<&s will prove fo to them, no doubt 
but that Sal had forteited the Kingdom to God, 
before the hearts of the People were turned to 
David. | 

Religion being the chief and moſt conſiderable 

part of a Government ought to be minded ac- 
cordingly, and not fevered from ir nor lighted, 
they who have not the grace to do it out of con- 
ſcience, muſt do it out of Policy, it being their 
Worldly as Spiritual intereſt, yet this is Gods 
right, which one time or other he will require 
at their hands. Why ſhould the folly of men put 
aſunder that which God will have to be together, 
and indeed all other parts of Government with- 
out this, are but a dead Corps and a Body with- 
out Soul, it doth quicken, Salt and ſeaſon all 
other things conducing to a Government. There- 
fore ſccing, as St. Auſtin faith, De Deo optime ex- 
iſtimare pietatis eft exordium, to think well of God, 
is the ground of Picty, Omnes Re- 
ligione moventur, & Deos patrios Cicero. 
qnos & majoribus acceperunt, colendos 
fibi diligenter & retinendos arbitrantur. All are 
acted by Religion and Believe, they ought to 
Worſhip the Gods of their Fa- | 
thers, and all things befall happily ©0#1n44 profpera 
thoſe who ſerve'God, and unhap- *9715#%7 Dos 

p . "Eg £7 colentibus, ad- 
pily thoſe who flight him. Curtiw ,,,c pram 
faith, Nulla res multitudinem effica= bys, T. Livius. 
tins regit quam ſaperſtitio, Religion © © © 
| rules 
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rules beſt of all a Multitude. Magiſtrates muſt 
have a true ſence of Picty, be tender and carctul 
of Religion for God's and their own fake, and 
even upon the account of their Authority. 

But withall they ought to know how far they 
may go herein, ſome tin in the exceſs as others 
in the defe&t, and in it a method is to be ob- 
ſerved, for *tis not fit nor proper for Magiſtrates 
to Preach or to Adminiſter the Sacraments: When 
Saul and Uriah would have offered Sacrifice they 
were puniſhed, There is a vaſt difference between 
the Adminiſtration of the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
Otfhces, though both be part of the Government, 
for the Church hath her Laws, Rules, Miniſtery 
and Ofhcers by her ſelf, and when the Magiſtrate 
is willing to have any thing done in the Church, 
he mult do it by the means of the Officers, and 
according, to the wayes of it, fo that his power is 
about, though not in Religious things 3 for all 
this, his- Authority is extended upon all Eccleſi- 
aſtica] Perſons who are his Subjeas, and they 
may not be diſpenſed from the obedience they owe 
to Superiors. 

The Soveraign Powers as to eſſentials, have no 
right to make Laws, and impoſe them upon the 
Church, as they may do in relation to the State, 
they are tyed to rules, and may not preſcribe any 
contrary to, or different from thoſe which Chriſt 
hath preſcribed in his word, or are of an Apolto- 
lical practice, none may exerciſe any office in the 
Church, except he_hath a lawful calling there- 
unto 3 but Princes Þave right to call Councils, 
and preſide therein, .and give firength and vertue 
of a Law to thoſe reſolutions that are taken rhere- 


in, for without the Secular Power, all ny 
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cal Laws are of little or-no effect: *tis allo his 
right to encourage Church-ofhicers and puniſh un- 
worthy ones, all which things are no {mall Pre- 
rogatives, but to make new Articles of Faith, or 
alter thoſe which are already, would prove a meer 
Ulurpation. 

To have a right of medling, in affairs of Reli- 
gion, is a point very important, and a great ad- 
dition to a Secular Power, the knowledge of this 
rnade the Roman Empcrors ſo much affect the Dig- 
nity and title ot Pontifex Maximus, which Popes 
retain to this day. Amonglt the Fers the office 
of the High Prieſt was very honorable and of a 
great. juriſdiction, and in the dayes of the Mac- 
chabees at the time of the Perſecution by Antio- 
chus and others, the High Pricſt was alſo the Prince 
ot the People, and ſo acted according to thele two 
capacities, as Prince he ruled, as High Prieſt he 
performed Divine Service, and as both he was 
the Governor of Church and State : and though 
at preſent it be otherwiſe, yet the Secular Power 
retains a juriſdiction in matters of Religion, whe- 
ther or not the Subjects be of a difterent Religion 
from the Prince'sz however with ſome difference, 
wherein the cuſtom of Countries is to'be obſerved: 
In Saxony tor the Ruling of the Church, there is 
a Senate called Presbytery, over which the Prince 
ſets one to preſide; Venetians have ſome Senators 
to be preſent at the tranſactions of the Inquiſition, 
and in France that King names a Commithoner of 
the reformed Religion to be preſent in their 
Synods, and Provincial or National Afemblies, 
not only as a fign of his approbation of their 
meeting, and conſequently of the protection he 
hath granted them, but alſo to have infpeQtion, 
that 
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that no affairs but thoſe relating to their Churches, 
be handled amongſt them. 

There is no doubt but that of old Heatheniſh 
Nations had a fingular veneration for the things 
of their Religion. I confeſs that they who are 
in a wrong way, will uſually go farther - than 
thoſe who are in a right one, and let a truly Re- 
ligious man be compared with one acted by Ido- 
latry and Superſtition, this laſt will in his way 
excced the other by many degreesz and though 
I alſo own that a great difference is to be made 
between Religion and Superſtition, yet this is 
enough to ſhew how in States, affairs of Religion 
are to be minded, every one according to his own. 
The Romans, when they were to Elect new Con- 
{uls to* undertake a War, give a Battel, make a 
Peace, League or any other thing of importance, 
conſulted the will of their falſe Gods, with ſend- 
ing to Oracles, obſerving the flight of Birds, and 
other Idolatrous wayes of theirs. Hereby alſo 
Generals of Armies kept them in awe and Difſci- 
pline,. or encouraged them according as they had 
a mind to, made uſe of common events, . which 
they attributed to Supernatural cauſes, though 
they were but natural, as Eclipſes of the Moon, 
and of the Sun, of ebbing and flowing ot the Sea, 
to take Towns and win Battels. _ 

The reſpe& which men have for Religion, is 
extended upon the Miniſters of it in all parts of 
the World, who hath credit and Authority with 
Princes and People, as the Patriarch in Muſcopy, 
the Mafty. in Turkey, and ſo of other places. Alex- 
ater the Great with: much reſpe& received: the 
Prieſts of the - Fee, 'to' whom, now and then, 


Augufu ſent wherewith to make Offerings .and 
Sacrifices. 
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Sacrifices Feroboam is branded for a wicked man 
in part, becauſe he made Religion contemptible 
in the Perſon of thoſe whom he did ſct upto ſerve 
in it, who were from amongſt the loweſt of the 
People. 

I hope I ſhall not be fo miſtaken in what 1 
have ſaid, as'to be thought to preſs the care of 
Religion only upon a Worldly account, and Tem- 
poral intereſt, or to make it ſubſervient to the 
State, for 1 thank God I am better inſtructed 
than ſo, being fully perſwaded it ought to be 
ruled by, and Miniſter unto that Religion which 
is the true Chriſtian, but knowing how by rea- 
ſon of natural corruption men are much acted by 
intereſt, *tis no prejudice to nor undervaluing of 
Religion, to ſay, that to ſettle and promote it, 
is the intereſt of Superior Powers, which yet I 
would have to mind it, not fo much for intereſt, 
as for conſcience-ſake: Thus when mention the * 
falſe Religions, or rather Idolatry of the Hea-+ 
thens, Turks, &«c; I hope-none will conclude I 
make them . equal to true Religion, , the uſe I 
make of it, is, that if Infidels are fo caretul of 
things relating to their Idolatrous and Superſtiti- 
ous Religion, Chriſtian Princes ought not to be 
inferior to them in Piety and Zeal for the true 
Worlhipof God. For as the account made of 
God's honor and Service, and the reſpe& had to 
Religious things do preſerye States, fo the con- 
tempt of this cauſes their ruine and deſtruction, 
and where the true fear of God is wanting, things 
w1ll infallibly go to decay. | 
A thing much to be obſerved by thoſe who 
have a right to, it, is, not_to promote or procure 


to be promoted to any offices of Religion, thoſe 
L who 
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who are not capable to perform them with care 
and faithfulnefs, :for tear of bringmg guilt upon 
themſelves, or becoming acceflary'ts the {ms of 
others, this is-a rule to be'obferved'm all manner 
of charges and offices, but ſpecially in Ecelefiaſti- 
cal, to beftow this by favor and not: to therit, is 
to offer the lame and the' blind to'/God which he 
doth abhor, to give"an ignorant 'teacher or a 
ſcandalous: Leader, is to becbme guilty of the loſs 
of the ſouls which periſh thorough the'negle& or 
vices of Paſtors, who love to Fleece but not to 
feed the Flock with ſound DoCtrine; - but ſtarve 
it for watt of inſtruction, upon which account 
they are by Scriptures called Pumb 'Dogs, Non 
paſtores ſed impoftores, ſaith Bernard, non doctoves ſed 
ſedndfores. 

The civil part of the Government, ' is that 
whereby Subjects are uhited amongſt. themſelves, 
and altogether with the Soveraigry as- with their 
Head z m 'this body; "that ' makes 'the office of 
joynts knitting all together, and deing ab it Were 
the bond of Union and'/Peace, jt doth' 'tcgulate 
affairs between particular 'men, orders of paius 
and rewards, ſecures every one in his tight and 
propriety, and from'Wrong; violence a; Hury, 
and procures many other: woot wry inthe com- 
mon Society, 4G 

| Thefe benefits are receives from che Laws, 
which not only give us /g60d Precepts, | bit alſo 
ebod Exarnyples trom others, for good Examples 
come from a good Rule,” and -good Rules from 
good Laws, waich are: as the 'foul to every hu- 
mane Society, without” which it canaot ſubliti, 
Firſt of all,” the Taws of God and nature were 
graven upon the hearts of men, but {1n-hath either 
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quite blotted them out, or at leaſt very muci2 
defaced, a Spirit of ſtubbornnels, Rebcllion an 
diſobedience hath ſucceeded to man's Original 
righteouſneſs, innocency hath been tollowed with 
guiltine(s, / as purity with corruption, fince that 
time hath been in man an averſion to his duty 
and to his good, ſo that there hath been a nc- 
cetlity of Laws, as of a curb, and to bridle the 
bad inclinations, and prevent the ſad cttects caulcd 
thereby, even as we ſee Dams and Cautics op- 
poled to the violency of Rivers. 

Diſorders, Confuſions and other This other Pro- 
fins have been the occafion of Pfition 15 allo 
Laws, for if there had beennofin 5 fthere had 
? been no Law 
there had been no Law, there be- there had been 
ing no neceſſity to forbid men no fin. 
thoſe things which they do not, 
and are no wayes inclined to do, Now the Law 
is a Buoy to warn men of Rocks, Sands and other 
dangers, in caſc they go ſuch a way, and a rc- 
ſiraint muſt be put upon thoſe actions and patli- 
ons which are contrary to Reaſon and Julticc, 
Fhis being, fallen under the conſideration of 
the Founders of Monarchics and Republicks, they 
were careful to hind remedfes againſt itz they 
knew well how the ambition of ſome men makes 
them aſpire after the Dignities of others, their 
covetouſne(s after their Eitates, their envy after 
their good name, and their inconſtancy made 
them defirous of changes and revolations, and 
{eek after novelties. Chaſtity is often expoſed 
to the attempts of Luſt, and life tothoſe of hatred 
and revengetulneſs,- ſo that except a courle were 
taken to ſecure theſe things, it were as good to 


live among wild Beaſts where the firongeit de- 
L.-2 VOUrs 
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vours the weakeſt: and becauſe the nature ot 
ſome is to put chcats and tricks upon others, a 
courſe was taken to preſerve men from them, and 
they were taught what to do, or what not to do, 
and acquainted with what ground they ſicod 
upon. 

Therefore Law-givers ſtudied and contrived 
Rules and Laws tor the Common-wealth they 
were ſetting on foot, and not daring to trult to 
themſclves alone, they ſent into other places to 
Icarn what good cuſtoms they had, out of which 
all they compilcd thoſe Laws which they thought 
more propcr and ſuitable with the nature of their 
pcople, or the way of Government they intended 
to ſettle, but becauſe all Laws ncceflary to the 
prcſcrvation of a State, cannot be made at once, 
upon occaſion they or their Succcſſors altered and 
added to their own or their Predeccſiors Laws, 
which laſt is better done,thcre being an unwilling- 
nels 1n every man to alter his own conſtitutions, 
becauſe they ſeem thereby to lay a blemiſh upon 
themſclves, in deliroying at one time that which 
they had built at another, though often ſuch 
changes be unavoidable, thcy not depending upon 
the Law-givers, but rather upon -accidents , 
which they cannot hclp, and are not maſters 
of, 

Hence came the Codex, Inſtitutes, Digeſts or Pan- 
decis, &c. of Roman Emperors, the municipal 
Laws in ſo many Countries, Statutes and Acts of 
Parliament, Chancery, King's-Bench, Common- 
Plcas and othcr-Courts of Juſtice we have in Eng- 
land, fo the Terms, Afſiles, Setfions and ſo ma- 
ny tormalitics of Law, all intended for the Pcace, 
Convenicnce and Jultice in the Nation, WI 

this 
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this laſt no ſuch-thing as the former to be enjoy = 
ed ina Countrey, *tis the chiet vertue ot all, io 
eſſential, that without it no Goverament can 
laſt, nay, the whole World would 

go to a decay, What elſe are King- Auguſt. de civit. 
doms withont Fuſtice but great ati lib. 4- 
Theft * This ground humane 

Society doth ſubſilt upon, and works of Jultice 
ought to take place of thoſe of Mercy ? What 
could we ſay of a Man who inſtead of paying his 
Debts, would give Alms and do other acts of 
Charity, it would-not be of his own, this is to 
ſteal with an intent to relieve others, let hixit eve- 
ry one have his own, and then diſpoſe of the rclt 
as he thinks fit. 

Juſtice in men is acopy of the Original in God, 
it is one of his communicable Attributes, but 
with how valt a difference ? What a compariſon 
between the whole Occan and a little drop of 
water, betwcen the light of the Sun and that of 
a little ſparkle of Fire? yet theſe compariſons do 
derogate trom the juſtice of God.and are too ad- 
vantageovs for that of men, this is not it, but is 
{omewhat like it. How admirable is that exact 
proportion which the juſtice of God puts between 
tin and its puniſhment : Not to ſpeak of Hell where 
thoſe tengues which in this world have cauſed 
{o much hot burnings and kindled diviſions thall 
be tormented in a flame : Thoſe Souls whoſe 
thoughts were wholly taken up in contriving of 
mischief, ſhall be for ever caten up with a Worm, 
and thoſe who lived wholly amidſi flames oft 
Luſt, fhall be burnt with an unquenchable 
fire, 
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But even here the ſame juſt proportion is ob- 
ſcrved, ambitious men arc often miſſing the ho- 
nours they aſpire unto, or deprived of thoſe they 
cnjoyed before and brought to thame and diſgracc. 
A proud covetous rich man'is not {cldom reduced 
to poverty, and a Juxurious man's vain and idle 
pleaſures are many times followed with ſorrows 
and pains :. And God hath made thoſe parts of 
men which are ſo ſcnlible of pleaſure, to be allo 
very ſentible of pain, to the end they may be 
puniſhed in their kind and degree, But men who 
under God do here cxerciſe Juſtice,. can never 
attain to that juſt proportion, they are fatished 
with ordcring the penalties of Laws to be execu- 
ted, and that is all they can do, are capable of 
and obliged to, but thou only O God art Juſt,of 
a natural righteouſnets inall thy wayes. 

There are two ſorts of Juſtice, one called Di- 
ftributive which conſiſts in the diſtribution of Re- 
wards or Pains according as men do well or 1ll, 
thus it is Juſt to reward Vertue and to punith 
Vice, this hath a reſpe&to the dignity and con- 
dition of perſons according to the Geometrical 

proportion. Fhe other is named Commutative, 
_ allowing to every one his -own, the Workman 
muſt have his hire, Servants their wages, Soul- 
dicrs their pay and the like, according to Gon- 
tracts and Covenants, for this depends much up- 
on Bargains and Agreements, which *tis Juſt men 
{hould and to, otherwiſe no dealings to be had, 
no ſociety to be kept of one with another, there- 
fore to do Juſtice is not only to execute Judg- 
ment upon Maletactors, but alſo to give every one 
his own, and this hath no reſpe&t to the quality 


of perſons, becauſe a Noble man is to pay the 
Price 
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price of a Horſe as well as an ordinary man, fo 
that it is according to the numerical proportion, 
the queſtion being about the right and dominion 
of things belonging to particular men3 under that 
part of Government called Civil, I comprehend 
alſo that which is called Criminal, Felony and 
the like, all procceding from the ſame authority, 
and being reduced to the fame end. 

And to {peak more clearly upon this Subject, 
I ſay there are three ſorts of Juſtice, one called 
Commutative, which doth Compoſe one part 
with another, making one Citizen and Subject c- 
qual with another, the Diſtributive Compol.s the 
whole with the part, that is, the common Goods 
of the Republick, beſtowing them upon thoſe 
Citizens who deſerve them beſt, but the Lega! 
Juſtice doth Compoſe and fit the Part for the 
Whole, making every particular man contribute 
to the common good and private intereſts ſubſer- 
vient to the Great and Publick one, and theſe 
three kinds of Juſtice in a State ought exactly, 
yet prudently to be Adminiſtred. 

Unjuſtice is that which is againſt Right and 
Law, fo that *tis ſuppoſed the Law ought to be 
good, for all Laws more or Ic{s muſt have ſome 
things of the Great Law-givers, who is God now 
ſaith St. Paul, ſpeaking, of this, The 
Law is Holy, Good, and Juſt, »«what- Rom. 7. 
ſoever then 1s contrary to it, is Un- 
holy, Evil, and Unjuſt; therefore Woe be to 
thoſe who as Scripture ſaith, ſet up miſchief by 
a Law, and ſo compel men to do evil, and bring 
them to this Dilemma, either to obey God and 
diſobey Ceſar, or elſe to obey Ceſar and diſobcy 
God, for all-Laws have more or leſs of Juſtice, 
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according as mare or Jeſs they have a conformity 
to thoſe of God. So that Moſes had much rea- 
ſon to ſay to the people: of Iſrael, had any Nati- 
on ever ſo, good Laws as you haye? Which is 
underſtood not only of the Divine and Moral the 
pattern of all Laws, but alſo of the Wiſdome of 
their Civil Laws : Theſe are ſo important every 
where, that the Founders of Commonewealths 
have been more commended for their prudence 
in giving Laws, than for their power in getting 
the authority they had. This in Greece made ſome 
{o famous, and a Law-giver is more commended 
than a Conqueror, or he who ſome other way 
Founded a State, upon which account Numa Pori- 
pilis is preferred before Romulus. 

But there is a legiſlative Power, and the execu- 
tive in ſome parts of the ſame Dominions, the 
Magiſtrates or Majors, and others have power for 
order ſake to make particular Conſtitutions for 
a time, and oblige people to their obſervation, 
however none of theſe, muſt be contrary to the 
pencral Laws, but rather ſublervient thereunto, 
and the power they have ſo to do is derived to 
them from the Supream, for none but thoſe in 
whom reſides the Soveraign Authority, or by his 
or their order and conſent hath right - to make 
Laws, which is a Prerogative of Soveraign Au- 
thority, and when by his ſpecial appointment 
ſome have framed and penned Rules and Con- 
ſtitutions, they are no. Laws till this authority 
hath givcn them that ſtrength and made them fo, 
- But this once being done, they order {ome to ice 
them put in execution, and ſo Communicate to 
ſuch that part of their authority called the cxe- 
cutive Power, for indeed whether it be in Mo- 
| narchics 
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narchies or Republicks, the Prince in whom re- 
ſides the ſoveraign authority, as in Republicks 
in the Nobles or in the People, as they cannot be 
every where, and as uſually they a&t not by them- 
ſelves, but by their Officers 3 without deveſting 
themſelves, they inveſt others with ſafhcient 
power to ſecure their authority in the obſerva- 
tion of ſuch Laws, and puniſh the breakers there- 
of. 

But the crabbicſt and moſt difficult part of this, 
is about the interpretation of theſe Laws, many 
Comments having been made upon't, and the 
meaning of them being ſo differently underſtood, 
many tricks and cheats are daily attempted to be 
put upon't, and theſe many niceties ot the Law 
turn to be a burthen to the people for whoſe good 
they were intended, fo that often they are made 
uſe of contrary to their true end, and this to ſerve 
the turn of ſome who will make a Monopoly of 
it, for Laws ought to be clear and intelligible and 
not darkned and obſcured by the detigns of parti- 
cular men, who often make Law-givers {ay things 
which they never thought upon 3 thus that which 
to the Subje&s was intended for a Phylick, is 
turned to them intoa Poiſon. When in a Law a- 
ny thing is ambiguous, and admits of a double 
ſence as ſometimes it falls out through the inad- 
vertency or unskiltulneſs of him who penned it, 
then the beſt-interpretation, and the moſt tending 
to the publick good is to be given to't, for the 
mind of the Law-giver muſt ever be ſuppoſed 
to have aimed at it, therefore the Judges of the 
Land who are to be Judges indeed of the inten- 
tion of the Law-giver, ot the ſcope of the Law, 
and of the truc meaning and interpretation there- 
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of, are much concerned to decide aright, for they 
arc, lookt upon as the true Oracles of Rightand 
Juſtice, 
Yet as much as can be multiplicity of Laws 
is to be avoided, That State is 
Corruptiſomarum corrupt which hath many Laws, 
reipublicarumpii= (ith a great Stateſman, and 'in 
ime leges Tait. 5 
annal.4.and utan- mother place, as formerly we ſiuf- 
reaflagitiisſic nuns fered under wickedneſſes, ſo now 
labaramits legibus. we are overburthened with Laws, 
for as ſometimes they are unne- 
ceſlary, fo they often prove inconvenient and 
fnarcs and a fiumbling-block, whereby Sutes 
become chargeable, tedivus, and almolt perpetu- 
al, this is a great grievance of the poor who is 
thus tircd out by the rich, which upon occaſion 
a Prince prudently will cndeavour to redreſs, there- 
forc one of his chict carcs will be to provide Ot- 
tices of Magiſtracy with able and honeſt men, 
tcaring God and hating covctouſncſs, giving them 
the charge which once Moſes did to the Judges 
he ſerlcd in Iſrael, take heed what you do, for you 
are #0 Fudge not for men, but for God, And there 
is no doubt but that when corrupt men are ct 
in {uch places, they who raiſed them to't meerly 
out of favour or intercſt, become accef{ary to the 
Injuſticcs by them committed, and thereby bring 
guilt upon themſelves and their Government. 
Juſtice is equally to be adminifired, there muſt 
be no diftindtion of Perſons, high or low, rich 
or poor, all ought to be dealt with alike, for fear 
the cry of the Widow, Fatherleſs, and of the 
oppreſſed, ſhould go up to Heaven and bring 
down Jadgment upon the unrightcous Judge 


and the whole Land » to this purpoſe Juſtice is 
well 
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well repreſented blindfolded, to ſhew the indif- 
fexence ſhe ought to uſe, for thus being not able 
to ſee nor to know, {he can make no difference 
of Perſons, but the Scales ſhe holds in one hand 
makes a difference between a right and a wrong 
cauſe, and the Sword ſhe hath in the other, de- 
clares her to be armed againſt crimes, this 15 one 
of God's attributes which he communicates to 
his Vice-gerents on Earth, that is, thoſe in whom 
refides a ſoveraign Authority over men. They 
ought to ſuffer no Injuſtice which breaks Scepters, 
tumbles down Thrones, overturns Governments 
and deſtroyes Nations 3 now there 1s no evil, no 
crime but can be reduced to one kind or other 
of Injuſtice, which the Chiet Magiſtsate 1s bound 
to hinder, for - ſaith Scripture, he bears not the 
Sword without cauſe, being a Servant of God to do 
juſtice, for a comfort and protection to good men, 
and a terror to evil doers. It was an Act ot a 
Chriſtian King praiſed by Henry 4th. of France, 
immediately betore a Battcl in the Head of an Ar- 
my, being warned by a Miniſter of an injury he 
had done to an Officer of Rochel, which in caſe 
he would not do him ſome ſatisfaction for, told 
him God would not favour his Arms. That 
Prince fell on his knees, craved pardon of God 
for the Offence, and defired the ſtanders by to 
be witneſſes as of his Repentance, ſo of his Pro- 
miſe, to give what fatisfa&tion he could it God 
gave him lite, thus he ſubmitted to do Juſtice 
though in his own caſe, as David had paſſed ſen- 
tence upon himſelf before he knew he was the 
man 3 one who ſo obſerveth Laws, will alſo cer- 
tainly (ce others do the ſame. In the Hiſtory of 
Greece we read of a King, who having made a 

Law 
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Law about a thing mentioned therein, the Pe- 
nalty was, that the breaker of it ſhould have his 
eyes put out, his Son being become guilty of it, 
he would have the Law put in execution againſt 
him, but the people being much concerned and 
earneſtly intreating for pardon, to {ce the Law 
ſatished, cauſed one of his Sons eyes and another 
of his own to be put out. 

Though all Laws are to be obſerved, yet they 
are not all of an £qual weight, herein is more 
or leſs, tor ſome are more important than others 
according to their ground or object 3 rhoſe which 
are deduced from Scripture, or are immediately 
tending to the honour and ſervice of God, are 
of a far higher concernment than thoſe which 
are meerly prudential, and aim at no other end 
but to ſettle order among(t men; in this the beſt 
and greatciti part of Cafuiſts do agree, that the 
Laws of men do not of their nature and prima- 
rily bind the conſcience of men, but as much 
as they depend upon divine Laws, for the Con- 
ſcience owns the authority of no man, yet when 
they who have alawtul Authority,tor an inſtance, 
make a Law or Order, that after ſuch an hour 
at night any one that ſha]l be tound in the ſtreets, 
ſhall be carryed to Goal, or the like, one mult 
ſubmit to and not break it, out of this Principle 
that God hath commanded us to obey Superi- 
OIS. 

After this, thoſe Laws which are grounded up- 
on Principles of nature, ought to be had ina great 
conſideration, for that which 1s of a natural right, 
doth bind all who have humane nature 3 ſo 
ſclf-preſervation, and the propagation of its 


kind, are things which by nature are infited in 
us, 
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us, therefore (elf-Murther, and the deſtruction 
of thoſe of his own kind is unnatural, condemn 
ed by true, that is, rational men, and thoſe who 
have done otherwiſe, did it for ſome ends which 
they thought glorious to themſelves (except 
they were inad and diſtracted) as to dye for 
their Countrsy; or the like : Hence it is, that 
particular Laws of Nations do more ſeverely pu- 
nith thoſe crimes which are directly againſt na- 
turc, as Sodomy, Murther, &c. than others 3 
for thule who commit them are of a ſtrange 
tempcr, it they find not in themſelves a re- 
pugnaucy to ſuch things, againſt which, firi&t 
Laws arc made, whereloever there is any regu- 
latcd {-cicty, of men. 

Then follow thoſe Principles which all Nati- 
ons are agreed upon, as may be this, that per- 
ſons of Ambaſladors and publick perſons (enc 
by lawtul and ſovcraign Powers, are {acredand 
inviolablc, {ſo that they who offend and offer vi- 
olence to them, are ſaid to act againſt the right 
of Nations : The authority ot the Maſters they 
repreſent ought to be reſpected in them, it be- 
ing not poſſible to do them an injury, but it 
muſt refle& upon thoſe. who ſent themz and 
indced, all Princes and ſupream Magiſtrates are 
concerned herein, not only for themſelves, but 
alſo for their Subjeas, to lee them behave them- 
ſelves reſpectfully towards fuch publick perſons, 
this upon occaſion being a precedent to others, 
to trample their Dignity under foot in the Per- 
ſon of thoſe whom they employ in the ſame 
way : But this I ſay only by the by, it being 
not of my preſent purpoſe, which is, to ſpeak 
of thoſe Laws particularly neceſfary to peace and 

quiet- 
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quictneſs in States, and not of this which is out- 
ward and of a larger extent. 

Now I muſt proceed to the Martial Part of 
the Government, by which things are put in a 
poſture to ſecure the Peace within, and to pre- 
vent inward diſturbances, and from without, and 
when diforders happen thereby, things are 
brought to'a ſettlement, for pax finzs belli, the end 
of War muſt be to come to a Peace, often Laws 
are of little or no ſtrength, except they be backt 
with the Sword, wherefore as | ſaid before, Ju- 
ſtice, whereby Soveraigns are repreſented, hath 
not only' Scales in one hand, but alſo a Sword in 
the other, to do right to themſelves and to 0- 
thers : They ought to defend their rights, and 
of their Subjects, for there is a mutual obligati- 
on, Inferiors owe obedience to their Superiors, 
and from them they expect protection. 

IFevery 'one would do his duty, and not covet 
that which belongs to others, there -would nor 
be fo much uſe of a Martial Power as there is, 
but as ſabjection is an effet of fin, fo diſobe- 
dience to:Authority ariſes from the ſame cauſe 3 
the great Vanity, Luſt, Revengefulnefſs, Ambitt- 


on, and fo many inordinate pafſions in the World, 


require # Bridle and'to'be curbed and kept in, and 
as many uſe violence to pervert all manner of 
Ezws, and make- the ſentence to be' frue, filent 
leges inter arma, (o there muſt be a force - greater 
than theirs to reftrain them, without this the beſt 
conſtitutions in the World would fignihie nothing, 
b-cauſe there being a greater number of wicked 
thar of good men, many more obſerve them out 
of fear of, than love for them : Therefore *tis 


2-preat and a neceffary pradence, for chiet Go 
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vernors 'of Countries'to fit and prepare ſufficient 
Forces to ſuppreſs Riſfings and Rebellions at 
homie, and refilt the power and violence of For- 
reigir enemies, and though Subjects be never ſo 
obedient, Neighbours never ſo quietnor fo good 
friends, yet it is-prudence to be in a poſture not 
to fear cither of thern, and *tis a very great weak- 
neſs and overſight not to provide againſt dan- 
gers, even againſt Probabilities, for '{uch is the 
unfettleneſs of worldly things, fuch the incon- 
ſtancy of the minds, and ſuch the variety of ac- 
cidents that no evil is improbable, or at leaſt un- 
poflible to bcfall a State. 

Sin muſt be taken out of the World before 
ſuch fears can be removed from the hearts of Ru- 
lers, -or fuch dangers from their States, the De- 
vil being ever' ſo buſie to introduce confuſion, 
and diſturb the order which good and wiſe men 
have 1ſetled in the World, when Hatred, 'Envy- 
iops, Pride, Dilcontents, Covetoufneſs, FaRi- 
on.” Partialitics' and Interetts are-rooted in the 
hearts"of men, the'good and peace of States can- 
not lie ſecure from them ? how many is there 
in' cyery State who deſpiſe Governments, hate 
the perſons 'of 'Governors, ſpeak atniſs of their 
adons, cenſure their Counſels, blacken their In- 
tentions, make adious Compartfons between 
Times and Perſons, and in a word; tradnce them 
as unfit 'and unworthy of fitting at the Helm of 
the'State ? 

-- On the other ſide, what watching is [there of 
one neighbour State over another to take advan- 
tages, if one -Prince doth but ſtumble, another 
wilt endeavour to give him a fall; if it confiſts 
with his own intereſt : If a State be torn and 


rented, 
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rented, ſeveral will ſtrive to get one piece. ox 
other of it, ſuch a Countrey, faith one, lyes 
conveniently for me, if I had ſucha Town, it 
would {ccure my Dominions that way, faith .a- 
nother, and this without examination whether 
it be right or wrong, ſo to ſay, ſo to delire, 
and ſo to do, not conſidering howz may be, 
there is as much hanging over their own States, 
and that often by a juſt retaliation and judgment 
of God, men are at laſt brought to ſuffer that 
which they made others to ſuffer. In the mean 
time, hence appears the neceſſity of providing 
apainſ] ſuch attempts, and how *tis the duty, and 
will be the prudence of Rulcrs over Nations, to 
take care of it; I ſay duty becauſe God: hath 
called them thereunto, and to this eftcC they 
have been raiſcd to that dignity to Govern their 
Subje&s, and to ſecure them ' from injuſtice and 
oppreſſion, tor to this ſame end they pay Taxes; 
Cuſtoms, and other Charges neceſſary to their 
preſervation, and are or ought--to be ;xeady/to do 
any thing they. are commanded in order there- 
unto, 

"The way tg do this, is by a Martial Power yet 
Hot arbitrary, not to deſtroy, but to -protect the 
Civil rights : A Nation muſt cver be ih a po- 
{ture to defend her ſelf, and upon a good ground 
alliſt her Allyes abroad, whereunto are required 
{evcral things, which befoxe I mention, many 
more ought to be conſidered of, for accordingly 
one diſpoſes of his War-like affairs. Firſt, the 
ſituation of ,a Countrey is important, for if it 
lyes by the Sca fide, and hath the advantage of 
Rivers, then, there mul be Ships _ to keep off an 


Enemy troin invading, ſpecially if.it be an Iſland, 
fot 
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for theſe are the moving Towers which defend 
it, therefore a great care is to be taken to.have 
ſtore of all manner of Tackling and other necel- 
ſaries for Navigation, which mcn from their 
youth up mult be uſed to and encouraged in,then 
there ought to be Forts and Block-houſes - to 
command the coming into Harbours, mouths of 
Rivers, and any other Landing Places, It the 
Countrey be Hilly and Mountaincus, upon the 
Paſſages ought to be tirong holds to detend them, 
and though the Countrey were Champion, and 
Levelled. upon the Borders ſhould be builded 
ſtrong Pl:ccs and Fortihcation*, whereby the 
reli ot the Countrcy lycs ſomewhat lheltered, 
and alchough, in caſe of a Civil War, any firong 
hold being fſcized upon by a Rebellious/Party, 
can give much trouble to lawtul Authority, yct 
on the other {ide ſuch places are very uſctul againlt 
the invation of a Forrcign Encmy, who either 
mult leave thoſe places bchind him, whereby all 
Communication between his States and Army 
will be much interrupted, or it he undertakes to 
Bcliege them, it will require ſome time to take 
them, and whilli th13 is a doing an Army may be 
gathered, and *tis no ſmall advantage to have 
ltopped his march, whereby many advantagesdo 
accrue to thoſe who know how prudently to uſe 
it, | 
| Another thing, to be taken into conſideratiqn 15 
the nature . and .diſpolicion-of. the People, "tis a 
great -point to underltand this well, ro makea 
right uſe of them, whether their nature be ecalie 
or hard to be Governed, whether rude or gentle, 
Obedient or Rebellious, Couragious Strong and 


able to enduxe hardſhip. There is ſome People 
M fitter 
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fitter for Sea than Land, others on the contrary, 
ſore better for Horſe than Foot. So that there 
is a great deal of prudence in this choice and to 
make uſe of men in their way, ſome are fitter 
for a Sicge than for a Battel, and even in this 
there is a great need of a Martial prudence to 
put every one in that order wherein he will beſt 
a& his part, whether in the Forlorn-hope, in 
the Wings Battel, or Reſerve, and withal to op- 
poſe them to thoſe Enemies which they ate fit- 
ter to fight againſt, 

Neither is the kind of Armes to be neglected, 
whether Fire-locks, Pikes, or others according 
to their $kill and dexterity in the uſe thereof,hea- 
vy or light Armes not fitting all men alike 3 
withal, the manner of the Warlike poſture ought 
to be ſuitable to that which the Neighbours are 
in, whether by Land or by Sea, ſo the prepara- 
tions of a State muſt be proportionable to thoſe 
of his Neighbours as ro ones own ſtrength, and 
from the temper of theſe Neighbours, one will 
be more or leſs careful, though I do not deny, 
but-that a Prince ought ever to be ſo, yet thoſe 
who joyn with Turks, Tartars and ſuch People 
ſo apt to make irruptions into other Countreys, 
have agreater reaſon to ſtand upon their Guards 
than thoſe whoſe Neighbours are of a more quiet 
Nature, 

Theſe conſiderations relating to the Military 
poſture, which every Nation according to her oc- 
calions ought to be in, being premiſed, I reduce 
all things conducing to't to thoſe following, Pla- 
ces, Men, Arms, under which I comprehend Am- 
munition, Proviſion and Moneys to give motion 
to every one of theſe, he whocan be Maſter of 
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the Field hathreaſon to wiſh forno ſirohg places, 
tor they do him no good, and can accidentally do 
him much harm, as it hath befaln ſome Conque- 
rors, who being torced to keep Garrifons therein, 
have much lefſened and weakened their Armies, 
and at laſt have been beaten, or made no Pro- 
grels in the Field, and *tis certainly true that it 
is contrary to the "intereſt of any Prince who 
hath ſtanding Forces, by whoſe means I con- 
ceive him to be Matter of the Field in his own 

ountrey, to have any ſuch places in the Heart 
of his Dominions, except one or few to hay up 
Magazines, for in caſe of rifings, they would be 
a great hinderance if they held out againſt him 
as it would be in danger of it, becauſe upon 
ſuch deligns one of the tixlt things moved, is, what 
Places ſhall be ſeized on to make a Head. But 
withal, as they are like to cauſe inconveniency in 
the heart of a State, and in relation to Subjeds, 
{o they may prove very uſeful upon the Borders 
againſt a Forreign Enemy to whom they are a 
Door ſhut, a Town Walled, and a Paſſage ſtopt, 
they are good to force in Contributions trom the 
Countrey about, as alſo to bridle all diſaffected 
Pcrſons thereabouts, only a great care mult be 
taken to trult with the command of firong holds, 
Men of Loyalty and Experience, this opinion is 
| not ſingular, but approved of and confirmed by 
| General Practice, 'tis not raſhly, but upon good 
grounds that men apply themſelves to underſtand 
| Fortifications, and ftudy to bring them to a re- 
gular way and perfeRtion, hence it is that good 

| Ingeneers are ſo much eſteemed and ſought after, 
and employed by thoſe who know the impor» 


tance of their Art whereby the defeRts of natare 
- M 2 I8C. 
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are ſupplyed, or elſe her advantages perfected 


and made ule of. 

After firong Places, l named Men, The pro- 
feſhon of Armes is very honourable, provided 
Men do not make a trade of it, and do nt fol- 
tow? for it (ef, or by rcafon of the miſchiets and 
inconveniencies which do very often attend it, 
hereupon two things ought to be oblerved,Choice 
and Diſcipline : It in any thing in the World 
Princes and chicf Magittrates ought to be Wife, 
it mult be in this Election which very often their 
Crowns, Authority, and all their Subjects do de- 
pcnd upon, whereof the defence is committed to 
their Sword, thercfore in this choice favour mult 
have nothing to do to the prejudice of Vertue, 
Merit and Valour, Probity alſo ought much to 
be look't upon, or cle thoſe who are employed to 
defend Authority may happen to Ulſurp it, and 
thoſe that were appointed Protectors of Liberty, 
will perhaps attempt to opprels it : - Upon this 
account States cannot much truſt to mercenary 
Forces, which ſerving only for a pay, will either 
fail in time of nced it it be not punCctually given 
them, or elſe to have it raiſed may happen to 
leave the Service and embrace a contrary Party, 
and this ſome have had ſad experience of, though 
the Republick- of Venice hath {ped well herein, 
for whilit her Subjets have been encrealing at 
home, ſhe had made Conqueſts at the coſt of the 
blood of other Nations, yet others have {marted 
*for't, becauſe they ſometimes prove unruly, and 
have not ſo much reſpect and affection as it they 
-were Born Subjedts'i of- thoſe whom they fight 
for, beſides that upon the Commands of thoſe 
whoſe Subjects they are, they - will be gone and 
"Fave one in the lurch, So 
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So.that there is no doubt, but ſuch a collective 
body is in danger to melt away, therefore no 
great truſt is to be put int, but it it can be done, 
it will prove much better to chuſe thoſe to de- 
fend a State in which they are born, for then 
they will tight for themſelves and Families 3 
withal, they mult have all or part of the qualit- 
cations I mentioned a little betore of being Cou- 
ragious, ſtrong and able to endure hardf{hip, tor 
want of which one is forced to make uſe of 
ſtrangers and I look upor't as the unhappineſs 
of a Countrey, to breed thoſe men who are not 
able to defend it : But ſuppoſing they be fit to be 
made Souldiers of, it will be asked ! which is the 
beſt, to have them in a way of a ſtanding Army, 
or as Militia's and Trainbands only, which I 
leave to be decided by thoſe who are concerned, 
only I ſay that ſtanding Armies are chargeable, 
and often prove dangerous, ſpecially when being 
led by ſtirring Officers, they go about to make 
for themſelves an intereſt diſtin&t from that of 
the Nation, as England hath had experience of, 
and Poland did tind in the Reign of the two laſt 
Kings by the confederacy of that Army they were 
{o afraid of; though oftcn it be difticultenough 
to raiſe an Army, yet ſometimes *tis harder to 
disband it. In a word, none but thoſe who are 
in danger from their Subjects or bad Neighbours, 
will keep up ſtanding Armies, but only as many 
Souldicrs as are neceſſary for the Guard of thoſe 
in whom reſides the ſupream Authority, and of 
thoſe places which *tis neceflary to keep Garri- 
ſons in, ſuch Orders may be taken with the 
Militia's upon a call to be in a readineſs againſt 
2 Forreign Enemy, and this only upon the defen- 
M 3 le, 
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live, yet to ſay all, the People they are compoſed 
of, having often Wite and Children, for the moſt 
part aretyed at home, and ſo cannot mind War, 
and though they happen to have Valour, yet 
for want of Exerciſe they will want skill and ex- 
perience, and ſo upon occafion do little or no 
Service at all, *tis War and Exerciſe that makes 
good Souldiers, , and good Officers, for there 
they learn as in a School. 

A Queſtion is ſtarted by ſome which is beſt or 
molt neceſſary, Horſe or Foot, in anſwer where- 
unto ſomething I ſaid before muſt be obſerved 
here, that is, the ſituation of the Countrey, and 
the diſpoſition of the People. ccrtainly in an open 
Countrey Horſe is of more uſe than Foot, as on 
the contrary, Foot is more ſerviceable amongſt 
Woods and Mountains thanypon levelled ground, 
{o uſually Horſe-men are not ſhut up within 
Towns, or in a Trenchee 23s Foot-men arc, but are 
fit to beat the Field and range up and down the 
Countrey. Alſo by nature ſome Nations have 
no diſpoſition to be Troopers, ſuch are Switzers ; 
commonly the” Spaniſh Foot is better than their 
Horſe, .and alſo uſually the French Horſe is better 
than their Foot, though now it alters ſomewhatz 
in Polznd they are al! Horſemen which arc drawn 
into the Field, ſorierimes to the number of 80000 
when they had occafion of Foot, they have 
drawn the Cofſacks out of Uckrainz formerly in 
our Wars againſt the French, our Kings trutted 
their Perſons amongſt the Foot, a fign of the 
great conhdence they had in them : Hence I con- 
clude. that the Foot are better in ſome places, and 
the Horſe in others,and it will depend upon thoſe 


ho are concerncd to {ce which of the two are 
more 
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more neceſſary for the preſervation of their Do» 
minions, though commonly both are. 

Over Soldiers muft be good Othcers, men of 
known valour, experience and credit as much as 
can be found, for this enables them to command 
better, and gives their orders a greater weight 
and Authority; and if a choice is ſo neceſſary as 
to Common Souldiers, certainly tne ſame, if no 
greater care mult be uſed in reference to their 
Heads and Leadcrs, in whom vigorouſneſs or 
aQtivity is one of the moſt necefiary qualitications: 
for thus, not only they avoid ſurpriſals from an 
enemy, but alſo fall on them unawares,aud therc= 
by get great advantages, for ſuch was thought to 
be hive and twenty or thirty miles off, who by a 
quick and a ſudden march was on the skirts of his 
Enemies; alſo there mult be a competent number 
of Officers, and proportionable to the number of 
Souldiers, ſpecially in time of War, to the end, 
that in a Fight there may ever be {ome to take 
the place of thoſe who arc killed, tor elſe for 
want of a Head and of Command, Souldiers fall 
into diſorder, and then to a flight. 

Above all things, a Prince or a Republick ought 
to be wiſe in the choice of a General of the Army, 
this is the head and the ſoul which is to give 
life and motion to the whole body, for whatſo- 
ever their Licutenant-Generals, Ficld-Marſhals, 
and other high or low Officers and Souldiers do, 
muſt be according to their orders: Many are able 
to command Companies and Regiments, and 
Bodies of 5 or 6000 who would be at a loſs, ard 
fink under the cares which the command of 30000 
engage a man to, therefore thoſe numerous Ar- 
mics of 2 or 300000 men are more of cumbe- 
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rance than nfe, fall into watts and confuſion, and 
exhauſt the care and ſtrength of a General, who 
belides Courage and Valour, muſt have Prudence 
and Condue, and be efteemed capable and wor- 
thy of that Dignity by thoſe who are to be under 
his command, and be able to follow not only the 
general Rules of War, but alſo upon occalion to 
invent ſomething of his own. and uſe Stratagems 
unknown to others, above all avoiding faults, for 
in bel'o bis peccare non licet, in War one may not 
fail twice, being watchful to get advantages up- 
on his Enemy, and carctul not to let- him have 
any over him, forclight is an excellent quality 
m him, for inconveniencies befallen uncxpccted- 
ly are hard to be remedied, but thoſe which 
are foreſeen can often eafily be prevented 3, to 
know well his Forces and his Enemies, is a great 
fiep towards a Victory, but the advantage of 
groummd well taken, can often do more than the 
number or valour of Souldicrs. Farther, a wiſe 
General commits to hazzard as little as he can, 
and never Fights except he be torced to it by ne- 
ceſſity, or invited by a fair opportunity. There 
are ſome few men in the World, of whom we 
uſe to ſay, they are born to command, by reaſon 
of an Authority attending whatſoever they do or 
ſay, which ſtrikes -in men reſpect and fear, and 
exaQts obedience from them this makes a great 
thew in a General, who cnjoyes that advantage, 
in whom alſo Eloquence and Learning are nece(- 
ſary to per{wade or diſſwade and firengthen his 
deſigns with reaſons whereby his commands are 
more heartily obeyed, and the love of Souldiers {© 
neccflary to Officers better obtained. 
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© The Army is the Hand, and the General the 
Head to direct it, ſo that .in War Council is as 
neceſſary as Force. Romans have ſeen Lucullys, 
who never was in the Field before, taken out of 
his Study, to make great progreſs in the Head of 
an Army. Some have put to the queſtion, which 
is beſt, an unexperienced General over a - well 
Diſciplined Army, or a skilltul General and a raw 
Army, and though men be divided in their opi- 
nions about this, yet the greateſt part concludes 
for the able General amd unexperienced Army, 
and ſay, that in caſe he be not diſpoſed to per- 
form his part well, an Army cannot infuſe know- 
ledge and experience in him, becauſe he will think 
it to be a ſhame for him to be inſtructed by thoſe 


who are under his command, (yet experience 


teaches, that provided there be good General 
Officers, and a good Council of War, a raw and 
young General may ſometimes ſucceed inhis Com- 
mand) but a General by his care, Authority and 
experience, can in time well Diſcipline an Army. 
This I bring only to ſhew, how too much care 
cannot be uſed in the choice of a General, by 
whoſe advice and help a War is managed, as it is 
in a Council of War, when any motion is made 
by an Officer -about ſome deſign, moſt common- 
ly after it hath been approved of, the exccution 
is committed to the detigner, out of this- conſi- 
deration, that being the Author of the Counſel, 
he is much concerned in the ſucceſs, and that he 
is the fitteſt to execute his own motion, 1n a way 
which every one is not acquainted with, according 
to what ſaith Homer, The Tongue i good for Counſel, 
and the Hand in a Fight, it hapning often, that he 
who faith well, doth well alſo. 

One 
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One thing which above all a prudent Generf 
avoids is, raſhly and np to venture his 
Perſon, upon whole preſervation often depends 
the ſafety of an Army, and of a whole Nation. 
Therefore Henry the Fourth of France, in a hand- 
ſome way, was I. by that great Captain 
the Duke of Parma, who coming with an Army 
out of Flanders to raiſe the Siege of Paris, the 
King went and met him with a ſmall Company, 
and ventured ſo far, that his Perſon was in a 
great danger, yet came off valiantly. Having 
{ent to ask of the Duke, amongſt other things, 
What he thonght of his retreat, he anſwered, *Twas 
a brave and a glorigus one, but for my part, (aid he, 
T wonld not bring my ſelf into a neceſſity of making 

x#ch a one, he commended his courage, but blamed 
iis imprudence, which without neceſſity had en- 
gaged him inſuch a danger. Upon the like account 
Biron told him one day, Sir, you have done what I 
ſhould have dene, that is, afted the part of an or- 
dinary Officer, which it did not become a King to 
do, the head hath its office, and the hands muſt 
have their own. 

There is in the World ſomething fo like cou- 
rage, that many are miſtaken in it, and give the 
name to that which doth not deſcrve it, tor want 
of knowing the true nature thereof: In ſome it 
is an effect of the brutiſhneſs and impetuofity of 
their nature, whercot all motions are violent, in 
others it ariſeth out of ignorance of the danger 
which. they do not perceive in others it is cauſed 
by the fume of too much liquor which elevates 
the Spirits in othcrs *tis an cect of fear, for a 
Coward being put to't, becomes ſometimes a 


ficrce and a furious man, or el{c it is cauted by 
ſome 
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ſome other ſudden paſſion, as Love, Vengeance, 
hatred, &«c, but true courage is natural, though 
not alwayes equal, well grounded, and for a good 
cauſe, elſe it is raſhneſs and temerity. 

After the choice of Souldiers, Officers, and of 
a General, follows the Diſcipline to be obſerved 
amongſt armed men; this ſalt doth ſeaſon all 
Martial-aQions, and without it Armies cannot 
ſubſiſt very long, becauſe all will fall into diſor- 
ders and confutions, this is ſuch a preſervative 
againſt corruptions which often States are ſubject 
to, that when ſome have laboured very hard un- 
der dangerous deftempers, an exact Adminiſtra- 
tion of this Diſcipline, hath upheld and kept them 
from fall and diſtruction, as it hath hapned with 
ſeveral, ſpecially with the Romans: This makes 
Souldiers mind their work, and keeps them from 
minding any thing elſe; ſo that when Wars 
ceaſed, the Roman Generals kept them in exer- 
ciſe, in digging the ground, carrying the earth 
and ſtones to Pave High-wayes , make Build- 
ings, &c. Theſe Armies carried no Women 
with them, and were not taken up with Dicing, 
Carding, and like Gaming, which make Sou!- 
diers to be Scditious and of no Service, their 
Officers took care to have them conſtantly em- 
ployed in one thing or other, thus they were fitted 
to follow any Service they were put upon : 
Hence it is that one faith, that in War, Diſci- 
line doth more than force or vertue, to command 
and obey well, being eſſential qualities required 
in Armies, wherein good orders being made, 
ought puncually to be executed, and fo much 
depends on it, that ſometimes Souldiers having 


left their Ranks upon a March, have been put to 
death 
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death for breaking of orders, for ſuch things may 
happen to cauſe the loſs, or at leaſt diſorder of 
an Ariny, ſpecially in Enemics Country, or when 
an Enemy is near. 

All are agreed how .Military Diſcipline ought 
exactly to be obſerved when Armies are at home, 
tor fear the Princes Subjects ſhould be wronged. 
And when they are upon Friends ground, for 
tear of giving them jult grounds of Complaint, 
which often hath made Friends to become Ene- 
mies. But ſome put to the queſtion, whether, 
when Armies are in Enemies Countries, it be fit 
to reſtrain them from doing wrongs and injuries 
to people therein, who do not oppoſe them : 
Great Generals differ in their opinions about 
this, for (ome ſay, a gentle uſage will win the 
affections of that people, and make them more 
willingly ſubmit, and yield obedience, in hopes 
of being free from oppretſion under the new Ma- 
ſter, nothing being ſo dangerous, as to drive 
people to deſpair, for inftead that otherwile they 
fought only for their Princes Authority, they will 
be forced to defend their Eſtates, Liberties, Lives, 
and honour of their Families. 

But others ſay, that Enemies Subjects cught 
alwayes to be conſidered as Enemies, and that 
under uncertain hopes of getting their compli- 
ance, one mult not hazzard to loſe the love and 
afteion of Officers and Souldiers, which great 
Conquerors ever endeavored to get and preſerve : 
Now nothing pleaſes Souldiers ſo much as to 
have liberty to take and Plunder when they find 
occaſion for it, which contideration alſo entices 
many to be Souldiers, and inſteed that the con- 
trary way doth diminiſh Armies, this — 

them: 
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them: Two as great Generals as 

have been in Exrope for theſe many The Prince of 
years, whereof one alive, own Cond? & Turenne. 
theſe different opinions. In this, 

is much depending upon the inclination and tem- 
per of perſons, he who is more for action and 
hery, will indulge Souldiers defires, but he who 
is more ſlow, wary, and of a milder nature, 
will be for prefervation and a milder uſage. 

Yet ſometimes there are cauſes to make them 
for a while, lay aſide their own natural inclioati- 
on, according to the poſture of the Army, when 
it wants Pay or necefſaries, or when there is a 
necetlity to territie an Enemy or Rebels, to force 
them to a ſubmiſſion out of fear, and upon fuch 
accounts, ſome great cruelty uſed in the begin- 
ning of a War, will ſoon end it, which otherwiſe 
might have proved long and dangerous, this is 
allo according as the Conqueror intends to pre- 
ſerve or deliroy the Country when he is Maſter 
of it : Alſothere are ſome Wars, cauſed by defire 
of revenge, and carryed on- with Animolites , 
which expell all exprefions and ſhew ot civility, 
uſed amongſt generous Enemies3z fo there may 
be ſame other conjunQtures and reaſons to make 
Generals alter their wayes, in reference to their 
Souldiers or Enemies , which chiefly depend up- 
on the orders they have received from their Princes 
and Superiors. 

Having mentioned thoſe two great Captains, 
the Prince of Conde and Marſhal Zwrenne, 1.thipk 
the Reader will be well pleaſed, in this place to 
ſee a compariſon in matter of War between. thoſe 


two great men, With the difference between 
them. 
The 
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The Prince is a Perſon of a very high and ex- 
cellent Genius, and of an ever preſent Wit,whoſe 


Courage is impetuous, yet without diſturbance 
or Precipitation, Tx- 

* He being dead afrer yenne 2 was (erious, no 
this was done, it hath way apt to be moved, and 


be houghr fit rt 
liingd —i- -_ , had a true 2nd a real 
valour. 


The Prince is refolute in his Councils, never 
netled or doubtful in giving his orders, of all 
men in the World, he knows beſt how to rank 
his Parties. Twrenne laid the Plot of the War, 
diſpoſed every thing towards the end, and would 
molt judiciouſly toreſee all hinderances. 

The Princes adtiveneſs goes beyond what is 
neceſſary, not to vmit any thing that may be uſe- 
ful and profitable: Marſhal Twrenne was as aQtive 
as he ought to have been, but did nothing ſu- 
perfluous, not to waſt his Army without weighty 


and ſpecial cauſes. 
The Prince is fierce, when he commands, is 


feared and eſteemed alike. Twurenne was the more 
mild; and as much eſteemed, yet made not fo 
ſirily uſe of his Authority. No ſufficient care 
can be taken againſt the Princes affaults, and he 
finds a weak part in every ſtrong hold. Mar- 
{hal Tzreme knew how to ſecure; himſelf every 
where, and how upon all occaſions to find his 
iafcty even againſt probability. Ina Fight the 
Prince knows how to drive on, and to make uſe 
of his advantages, how out of diſorder and con- 
fufionz/ to bring again things into order in the 
very middle of a Battel, a thing rare amongſt 
men, he makes his men do the very utmoſt of 
What they are able, doth wholly give up himſelt 
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to ation, and ſeerns to be reſolved to Conquer 
or to dye. As to Twrenne, he omitted nothing 
of what could make Victory ſure to him, he 
was the bettcr for every thing when he was For- 
eunate, but when he was not, he preſerved 
every thing that could poſſibly be fo, and ever 
left grounds of hopes for a better Fortune, and 
this as an cffe@ cither of the evenneſs and firm= 
neſs of his nature, or ot the long experience he 
had gotten of good or bad ſuccefies, and with 
the ſame countenance he came out of all manner 
of accidents. But the Prince is more ſenſible of 
croſſes and miſchances , but his courage grows 
ſtronger thereupon, and his vertue tryed thorough 
his misfortunes, gets ſtrength enough to Maſter 
them. 1 ſhall add, how the Prince is one of the 
beſt Generals in the World, for very few Months, 
and Twrenne for a whole Summers expedition, or 
a Campagne, and gloriouſly to end all manner 
of Military Actions. The Prince is good profit- 
ably to make at) cnd of a War, which could prove 
long, tedious and chargeable, and of a great pre- 
judice to the State, in a word, the Prince can 
make War with a greater ſhew for his credit , 
than Twrenne, who would carry it on with more 
benefit and advantage for the party he fought for. 
After all, I muſt not deprive the Prince of his ad- 
vantage, namely, that is he- efieemed one of the 
molt knowing and intelligent Perſons of his Coun- 
try, a great Mathematician, fo that no Ingeneer 
can deceive him, beſides his Learning, he is able 
to ſpeak many Languages as his own, which is 
w great uſe for a Prince and a General of an 

my. | 
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After this ſhort digreffion, I return to my ſub- 
je where I left it, and fay, it to put a Nation 
in a poſture of defence, it to raiſe Forces, and 
ſettle a Diſcipline amongſt them be lawful, as 
indeed-it is, how great muſt be the error of Ana- 
baptiſis, who would not have Chriſtian Magi- 
ſtrates to. make uſe of the Sword: They would 
ſnatch it out of the hands of others to keep it 
in their own , they forbid others to have that 
which they allow to themſclves, and they would 
decide that to be lawful to them which they ac- 
count unlawtul to others: neither is War in its 
Os unlawful; when Souldiers came a 

, he did not forbid them to be Souldiers, 
by only told them, do no man no wrong, but be 
ſatisfied with your Pay, he condemns not the yle, 
but the abuſe of a Sword, which in ſeveral caſes 
ought not to be the Judge or the Rule, Some- 
times God uſes it to execute Juſtice on carth, 
therefore, ſaith Scripture, he gives ſome to Cap- 
tivity and ſome to the Sword, ſending the de- 

{troyer to tulh] his judgments. O 
Iſaiah 10. Aﬀyrian the rod of mine anger, in 
i thy band is the ſtaff of my indignati- 
on. This is a neceſſary and a uſeful way, fome- 
times 'to purge a State of its; bad humors, of 
many .idle, corrupt and wicked Members. 

Armes are the third thing Þ mentioned, as ne- 
ceſlary to the Maxztial part of Goveroment, with- 
out this the courage and ſtrength of men are of 
little. or no uſe : Elephants, Lyons, Oxen, Beares 
came Armed into the World, but--men are born 
naked: and diſarmed, without {o. much as defen- 
five Armes, therefore what nature hath denyed 


them, they muſt boxrow from art, and Ro 
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help from Steel, Braſs, Iron, Lead, and other 
Metals, which they do uſe according to the ſug- 
geſtions of their reaſon or production ' of their 
invention, and of them make foffenfive and 
defenſive Armes: There is a neceſſity to have 
proviſion of theſe to be made uſe of upon occaſi- 
on : In order thereunto, care mult be taken to 
have a {ufficient number of good Work-men to 


make them, which being done, they are laid up 


in Magazines or Store-houſes, otherwiſe called 
Arſenals, ready for ſervice, and to be taken out 
when there is occaſion for it; the necellity and 
importancy hereof, is ſo univerſally known, that 
there is never a Kingdom, Principality, Republick, 
or Petty Common-wealth, but ſome more, ſome 
leſs, have made proviſion of Swords, Halbards, 
Pikes, Piſtols, great and little Guns, Head, Breaſt, 
and Back-pieces, and all ſuch manner ot Armes 
to defend themſelves or offend others: Now the 
places where they are kept, -ought to lye conveni- 
ently to Arm Souldiers, when there is an occaſion 
to draw them into the Field. They alſo who 
have any thing to do at Sea, take care to furniſh 
themſelves with all things neceſſary for Shipping 
and Navigation, which lye ready, there being 
thoſe who are appointed to overſee and take care 
of it, 

By the word Armes, I mean, not only what 
things I already expreſſed, and all other ſorts of 
Tools and Inftruments for War, but alſo all other 
things thereunto belonging, as Powder, Bullets, 
whether of Lead, Iron or Stone, Match, and what- 
ſoeverel(e is neceſſary for Fire-locks and Artillery : 
In a word, all manner of Ammunition of War : 


To this head I reduce provition of mouth, which 
N are 
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are the Armes againſt Hunger and Want, the 
moſt dreadful Enemy of all, when this fails to 
Souldiers, theix heart and ſtrength faileth them 
alſo, they grow into diſcontents, complaints and 
Mutinics at laſt, inficad of ſubmitting to Diſci- 
pline, for Diſciplinam non poteſt ſer- 
Caſſiod. ware jejnanus exercitw, a Faſting Ar- 
my cannot be kept under Rule, 
this is the ſureſt and readieſt way to deſtroy it, 
which to prevent, they who have Armies, take 
a timely care of, and make a ſuthcient proviſion, 
and ſo order things, that there (hall be plenty of 
Bread and necefiary proviſions, and fold at rea- 
ſonable rates in the Camp, and-in time of Peace 
they lay up ſtore of Corn, and make other prepa- 
rations for War, remembering the ſentence of 
Publius, Diu apparandum eſt bellum, ut vincas cele- 
ris. The more one is before hand in making 
preparations for War, the ſoonex he will over- 
come, for things bcing diſpoſed before hand, one 
is wholly bent upon the execution ſo then that 
State which hath cholen Officers and Souldicrs 
well Diſciplined, Armed, Fed, Cloathed and 
Paid, may fay he is in a good War-like po- 
{ture. 

Moneys do all this, and without it any of them 
can hardly be done. This truth is fo well knawn, 
and all men arc ſo per{fwaded of it, that it would 
be ſupcrfluous cither to infift upon the neceſhty of 
it, ox to go about to invite Rulers of Nations to 
gct ſome, this is the pole which the thoughts of 
moſt mcn are turned to, this Load-ſtone draws 
all their affections, and their deſires like ſo many 
lincs do tend to this Center : Therefore all the 
difl.culty confiſts in the keeping of Moneys, or - 

the 
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the right laying of them out : Indeed this is not 
only the finew of War, but alſo the lite and (pirit 
of States, whereof the motions do fo 
much depend upon it, that ® one * Mucian. 
faith, That Moneys are the finews,pf p#4 Pronem. 
the Empire or of Government ; Opus 
ſunt opes, & ſine iis nibil fiet quod opus, ſaith Demo- 
every thing, according to Ariſtotle's | They yrs n. 
Opinion. A filver Sword conquers all 7, ** 12h 
Enemies, takes all Places, matters the 
Minds and Hearts of men, and is the Head, Hands, 
Feer, andall in all of States, and doth ſo many 
other things, which I expreſſed in the foregoing 
Part of this Book : Oaly I will add three things re- 
lating to my preſent purpoſe. Firſt, Secing Mo- 
neys muſt be had, none but lawful and honelt 
means ought to be uſed to get it, of which Cu- 
ſtoms upon imported or exported Commodities 
are calie when they be moderate; and yet there 
are ſome forts brought in, as Silks, Sugars, &c. 
which the richeſt ſort of Subjedts do buy : Wines, 
Tobacco, and the like, which being not reckonzd 
among Neceſſaries for Lite, *tis fit thoſe who buy 
them, ſhould pay for their curioſity, delicacy, or 
fancy. Yet when theſe Cuſtoms are exceeding, 
Trade ſuffers much thereby, and when Taxes 
grow heavy upon Subjects, *tis dangerous Diſor- 
ders will follow 3 for as men are very tender of 
their Purſe, fo great Impoſitions ever have been 
one of the chief Cauſes at Diſturbances and Revo- 
lutions in States. 
The 24 thing is, Thoſe Moneys which are thus 
raiſed, muſt be imployed for the Advantage and 


Honour of the State, and not to ſerve particular 
N 2 Ends 
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Ends and Self-intereſt, nothing vexing ſo much 
a People, as to ſee thole Moneys miſapplyed 
which they have given to good ends; for as there 
is in many men a diſpoſition to diſcontents, no- 
thing makes them break forth more than the 
fancy they have -to be cheated or fooled, as they 
call it, wherein indeed many ſubjects are to blame, 
in that they diſclaim againſt all manner of Taxes 
and Cufioms; for they would enjoy liberty, pro- 
tction, and other publick advantages, and yet 
contribute nothing towards it. But this I will 
hereafter ſpeak of more at largez and come to 
tell the third thing, which is that of thoſe Mo- 
neys raiſed upon the publick for a publick good); 
that which remains and is ſaved from the preſent 
occaſions and neceſſities of the State, may well be 
laid up in a publick Stock, to be uſed hereafter 
upon occaſion, which it is not ſafe to be without, 
to ſupply not only the ordinary but alſo the ex- 
. traordinary charges which ſometimes the State is 
unexpectedly put upon, ſpecially about Military 
accounts, in relation to which Moneys are neceſſa- 
ry moſt of all. 

Now I will proceed to the political and fourth 
part of Government, which is to be the ſubject 
of this Book; for as in wy laſt I treated of a pri- 
vate and contemplative, ſonow I intend to ſpeak 
of a publick and aQtive Life, according to the ſe- 
veral wayes taken by Gentlemen when they come 
to {ettle at Home. 

No man can aitain to a more per- 

Plutar.in vita feft vertue than is the politickz and 
Caton, Maj. Ariſtotle hath given the name of 
Politick to the beſt Book he ever 

compoſed, whereby is ſhewed the cxceioney” 
enat 
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that Art, We eſteem much a Phyſitian who knows 
Diſtempers ſo well, as to preſcribe tit and proper 
Remedies, ſpecially if he be ſo skilled as to fore- 
ſee by means of Symptoms, and then to prevent 
Sickneſſes : Much more is he to be valued, who 
is ſo acquainted with the nature of diſorders of 
States, as to know and then apply ſuitable Re- 
medies, yet he is more to be commended it he 
can prevent it 3 here I ſpeak of Application, for 
herein lyes the knot of Policy, becauſe things do 

| fo much diverſihe,and circumſtances of time,place, 
and perſons are'ſo conſiderable, that that which 
is beneficial to one at one time, will prove hurtful 
to another, yea to the ſame at another: It the 
Art be ſo commendable whereby ſome can tame 
Bears, Lyons, Elephants, and ſuch wild creatures, 
how much more ought that to be, whereby ſome 
men often wilder and more unruly, are kept in 
Peace and Order,and drawn to a Rational Society? 
This Art being fo detirable, and fo hard to be 
acquired, *tis no wonder if ſo many aim at, and 
ſo few attain to it : the beſt things are the moſt 

| difficult to come by 3 ſo many things conducing 
to this, as are knowledge, expericnce, prudence 
and favour, have much ado at the ſame time to 
| Imeet in us, which is not enough for others, muſt 
* alſotakenotice of it : the Subje& mult be quali- 
hed for the place he aſpires to, there mult be 
| ſome good natural parts and diſpoſitions to it, and 
an Application to things of that kind : And as to 
the point in hand, there ought to be a knowledge 
of affairs of the World, and of particular interelts 
of Princes, which is much helped by the under- 
ſtanding of Geography and Hiſtory, of the fitua- 
tion of their Countries and of theix Neighbours, 
N 3 {o 
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ſo of their Families, Alliances of Blood and State : 
He who is Learned, Eloquent,hath ſeen the World, 
and in ſome meaſure hath fitted himſelf for Coun- 
ſel and Execution, hath merit and capacity to 
ſerve in publick Afﬀairs : But often for want of oc- 
calion to make theſe things appear to thoſe in 
whoſe hands Iyes the diſtribution of theſe em- 
ployments, they are hidden Talents. Indeed in 
this above all other Publick Employments, a great 
nicety is required, ſeeing ſo much depends upon 
it, and the competition which is ſometimes be- 
tween men of an equal weight and merit, makes 
the choice of it the more difficult, and the com- 
pariſon which is to be made, alters the caſe, for 
he who is thought to be the fitteſt, ought to be 
preferred to the reſt; and obſerve, that as one 
ſingle blemiſh is enough to ſpoil'a good face, fo in 
ſuch men, one bad quality cati weigh down all the 
good ones they are cndued withal. 

' In theſe things Vertue and Merit often receive 
great help from favour, many things cannot be 
done by a man, which are carrycd on by the cre- 
dit of his Friends. .Theſe Truits cannot be got- 
ten without Praiſes'and Commendations, which 
if a man would give himſelf, it would be account- 
ed, not only want of Modeſiy and Prudence, ' bur 
alſo Vanity and Impudency, but ſuch things be- 
come the Tongue 'of a Friend, -if he be eſteemed 
by thoſe whom he is commending the other to, 
wherein he ought to be very ſhy,” for nothing 
diſparages a man's judgment, as highly to com- 
mer one'for Vertue and Merit, who at laſi proves 


5 Have no ſuch things, -this -makes him forfeit 


tH&'po6d 'Opirion' which others had of him 3 this 
is the -Reaſon why fo tew arc willing to cngage 
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for others very forward, except they know them 
particularly, or have ſome private end of their 
own,to hinder thoſe whom they diſſike,or to make 
thoſe, whom they oblige thus.thcir Creatures.&c, 

But the Abilities and the Favour I have ſpoken 
of, are not gottenat once, but come by degrees 3 
we lay, Men do buſineſſes, and buſineſſes make men, 
in every thing there is a beginning, a progreſs, 
and an end or pertection 3 thus it hath been with 
the molt learned Divines and Philoſophers, with 
the ableſt Lawyers and molt experienced Phytiti- 
ans the greateſt Doctor hath been a School-boy, 
ſo the wiſclt Stateſman was once a Novice, but 
he who hath good natural Parts, it he be active 
and judicious, will improve them thorough his 
Diligence 3 for ſaith a wiſe King, Do you ſee a man 
diligent in bis buſineſs, he will not 
ſtand before mean Perſons, but will Prov.22.29. 
ſtand before Kings ? 

The firlt ftep one makcs towards this, 1s to 
have a Friend at Court z then the next 1s to ap- 
pear there: afterwards to be taken notice of for 
his civil and prudent Carriage, or {cme other 
good qualities he hathz he is after this to ſtrive 
to keep up the good Opinion which cither he 
hath already gotten, or his Friends are willing to 
give of him : The wayes of attaining to this are 
different, and often contrary according, to times, 
cuſtoms, the nature of the Princc, of his Miniſters, 
and of thoſe who are in Favour, for there cvery one 
hath his Ends,Intereſts,and Intrigueshere it 1s as at 
Sea, where Winds are contrary, one is to know 
when to go on, when to come back, how to yield 
and ſhelter himſelf, how to ſtrike Sailes, how 


to run before the Wind, and how to range and 
N 4 maKke 
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make it a fide Wind when it is contrary. A 
Courtier's life is full of care, unſetled, many loſe 
good part of their ſleep, to think how to carry on 
their Deſigns, how-to avoid being ſupplanted, or 
how to ſupplant others : Some make their ſtudy to 
fnd out the Genius and Inclinations of thoſe whom 
they have a mind to pleaſe, becauſe they can be uſe- 
ful to themz and then they comply and flatter them 
therein, which flattery is the more dangerous, 
either becauſe it is a common Practice, or a Di- 
ſtemper thought to be incurable, Submiſſion and 
Flatteries being the ordinary means which ſome 
men uſe to obtain favours from others z this pro- 
ceeding from that ſelf-love inherent to humane 
Nature, whereby men delight to be applauded 
and commended for what they do, and hate to be 
blamed and gain-ſaid in what they ſay or do, 
though it were never io abſurd 3 wherefore an 
Ttalian Poet faith well : Arioft. 

 Pazzochi al fuo Signor contradir” wuole, 

Se ben diceſſe, che da mezzo giorno 
Viſto ha le ftelle, & a mezze notte il ſole. 

That is, he is a Fool who gain-ſayes his Maſter, 
even when he ſaith, he hath ſcen the Sky full of 
Stars at noon, and the Sun at midnight. 

Great is the Task of him who follows the 
Court, both to obſerve others and himſelf in his 
Diſcourſes, Actions, Geſtures, Cloaths, &c. to 
make Friends and no Enemies; he mult- not be 
tempted with the Promiſes of ſome, who promiſe 
much to many, but give nothing to none 3 nor 
moved with ſeveral reports; for Courts never 
want thoſe who conſtantly endeavour to introduce 
Novelties, by reaſon of the lazy Life ſome lead, 


of the tineneſs of their Wit, or the gs ”” 
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of their Humour. Farther, at the ſame time, 
may be, he muſt refift the moſt violent Eftets of 
his own Corruption, the moſt inticing Charms of 
the World, and the moſt dangerous Deligns of 
his Enemies, which he muſt not faint under, nor 
be lifted up with the ſmiles of his Friends; but 
like a skilful Pilot, he is to Sail between theſe 
Rocks, looking only upon the Prince, and dire&tly 
aiming at his Service. 

When 1 Gay fo, I ſuppoſe him already preferred 
to ſome employment,whether at Court or Abroad, 
as Secretary of ſome Ambaſlage, Relident or En- 
voy Extraordinary, according to his Capacity and 
Quality : Let him be caretul how he carries him- 
{elf in his firſt Employment; for as he ſucceeds 
therein, ſo he is like to ſpeed for the future; and 
according, to the Opinion which men will firſt 
conceive of him, he will receive advantage or 
ſuffer prejudice for the future. Beſides this, in 
his abſence *twill be neceſſary for him to have at 
Court ſome Friend, able and willing to do him 
good Offices, to hinder others from doing him 
any bad ones, to cry up his Experience, Fidelity 
and Services, Men of Quality and Efiate, will 
ſometimes examine what proportion there is be- 
tween them and the Employments they are offer- 
ed or pretend to, becauſe they already are or 
think themſelves to be great enough. But a man 
of Fortune, TI mean. him who hath none, or is 
willing to raiſe the inconfiderable one he hath , 
muſt have no ſuch Conſiderations, and muſt not 
think it a ſhame to begin with Employment not 
very conliderable; for when by degrees they are 
raiſed to the molt Important, they are more able 
to adminiſter themz as a General of an Army who 

IS 
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is paſſed thorough all Military Charges, and at 
laſt is come to the higheſt of all, is fitter to com- 
mand, than he whom only birth or favour have 
called to that place. 

Some are ſo greedy of Employment in this 
way, that they leave nothing unattempted to 
come to't, but for bcing ſo butie they never have 
it the ſooner, their Sollicitations, Bribes, Impor- 
tunities, and Promiſes, do often prove vain and 
ſucceſleſ*, but the worſt of it is, that often they 
make uſe of unlawtul and diſhoneſt means to at- 
tain thereunto, wherein they diſcover a corrupt 
Principle in them, which their Superiors take no- 
tice of, but as they have gotten them with ſhame, 
ſo they adminiſter it with diſhonour, and ſome- 
times go out like a ſnuff: True honelt and wiſe 
men, receive Honours, Riches, and great Charges, 
when offered by Providence the favour of the 
Prince, and the care of Friends, but ſeck them 
not unhandſomly. and with greedinels, for God 
Is wiſe, prudent, and good, whom we ought to 
commit to the event of all our concerns, tor as 
he is no acceptcr of Perſons, ſo he will not alter 
the Courſe of his Providence for all men in- rhe 
World ; therctore they who have miſſed Charges, 
and are fallen from their Expectation, ought not 
to fret, or too much lay it to heart, becauſe what 
in their fooliſh apprehenſion they thought would 
be their advantage, might have proved on the 
contrary, and if they underſiood it well, they 
would account it a favour, for either God hath 
ſomething better for them, as *tis ſhewed in time 
and by experience, or elſe ſuch a thing might 
have been a Snare, which thus they are delivered 


of. 
But 
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But -to underſtand the neceflity and nature of 
litick Charges we now ſpeak of, we muft go 
igher to their Ground and Cauſes, and as this 
is intended for Monarchies more than for other 
ſorts of Governmentz ſo what I am to ſay, ſhall 
be more nearly related to it. A King or another 
Soveraign Ptince, is ſuppoſed to be endued of 
God with perſonal Abilities to govern, of which 
the firſt is, that he who is to rule many, is to 
know how to rule himſelf, for faith one, Summa 
ſapientia in rege eſt ſeipſum regere, the greatelt wiſ- 
om of a King, is to rule himſelf, for certainly 
the task of a Prince is greater than that of his 
Subjects, in as much as it is harder to know how 
to command, than how to obey, he who knows 
what he is commanded, knows alſo what he is 
to do, but he who commands, mutt know that 
which is fit or not to be commanded, therefore 
in him is required a Spirit of diſcernment, to 
know right from wrong, and good from evil, to 
maſter his own Paſſions, if ever he will be a wiſe 
and a juſt King, for except he maſter's himſelf, 
he is in danger of being the Tyrant of others; 
but if he can and doth ſettle a calm within him- 
ſelf, he will more quietly and effectually rule over 
others, | 
Yet ſuppoſe a King to be endued with every 
Royal Quality , to govern is ſo important an 
Office, and the weight of it fo heavy, that it is 
uſual with Princes to diſcharge part of the bur- 
then upon the Shoulders of others : Thus Moſes 
that great Law-giver appointed ſome to athiſt him 
therein, indeed a Prince cannot be every where 
to adminiſter Juftice to his People, and if it be 
in the civil Part of the Government --how 
much 


-_ 


, 
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much more reaſon is there to uſe it about the 
litick part of it? therefore he chooſes Privy-Coun- 
ſcllorts or Counſcllors of State, whoſe advice and 
aſictance he asks and takes as there is occaſion 
ſort, and *tis his wiſdom and happineſs to chooſe 
good ones; theſe are called Friends of the State, 
Nullum majus boni Imperii inftrumen- 

Tacit. tum quam boni amici: No - greater 
help to a good Government than 

are good Friends 3 which exprefſion in this time 
would be accounted too familiar, and therefore 
have rather to call them wiſe and faithful Sub- 
jets, called to that high place of truſt and favour, 
men of probity and known integrity, wiſe and 
prudent, who underſtand well the Conſtitution 
of their and other Nations,who have a general Ap- 
probation, and can undergo both 

Seneca, Fortunes; Omnia cum amice delibera 

de illo. prizs; Let the advice of a 

Friend be heard in every thing, but do not raſhly 
chooie ſuch a Friend, take time before to conlider 
of it. One mult not in haſte be made a Miniſter 
of State, but after a mature deli- 

Voll.paterculus. beration the reaſon is given, Magna 
negotia magnis adjutoribus ageret, a 

ereat aftiſtance is required to manage great Aﬀairs: 
now. the moſt important Afﬀairs of the World 
are managed by Princes and their Miniſters, whom 
alſo ſome would have come to riper years 3 for 
though *tis not unpoſlible for ſome young men to 
be qualified for ſuch a place, yet *tis mot uſual 3 
for the Counſel of young men proved very fatal 
to Rehoboam, they can hardly be fit under thirty 
years, except it be ſome extraordinary Perſon 
yet when they are very old, they grow flow and 
timorous, 
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timorous, and avoid giving vigorous Counſels ? 
therefore a mixture of both proves ſometimes be- 


_. nehicial. 


Solon the great Law-giver at Athens admitted 
none to be Magiſtrates that were young, but only 
men of riper years, as being more, free of Paſſions, 
and not given to exceſſes, as often young men are, 
who donot delight to cat or drink much, like the 
Gods of Homer, out of whoſe works this is tran- 
ſlated, Non comedunt fruges, non potant fervida 
vina3 as the ſtrength of their body decayes, that 
of the mind doth increaſe, Multa ferunt anni veni- 
entes commoda ſecum 3 Some of theſe advantages 
attending old Age, he names in 
another place.----Venior & melior fis Hor. de arte 
accedente ſenef2, old Age makes one Poet. 
better and meeker,yet not every one. 

In all their Conſultations they muſt give marks 
of Piety, and tell freeiy and in conſcience their 
mind according to the Oath they take, before they 
be admitted to it, *and be conſiant to their Reſo- 
lations 3 yet with moderation and without obſti- 
nacy, they muſt be of a quiet mind and modeſt 
behaviour, faithful and ſecret. Solomon faith, there 


1s fafety in the multitude of Counſellors 3 there- 


fore in moſt Countreys where much is yielded to 
Laws, upon affairs of great concernment, many 
are called in to give their Advice 3 but ſometimes 
ſome buſineſſes requiring great ſpeed and ſecrecy, 
(which can hardly be expected, where are ſo ma- 
ny heads of different Opinions, and ſo many 
tongues) a Council of few ſele& Perſons, hath 
been eſteemed to be the beſt, being at hand ready 
to meet upon ſet dayes or on Emergencies, only 
they axe to ayoid private grudges of one againft 

es another, 
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another, for then very . likely their Councils will 
be (ubſervient. to their Paſhon, and not to the 
intereſt of the Prince or State, which joyned to 
obltinacy, will go nigh to fiop their Reſolutions 
by continual contradicting of one another, and 
ſuch particular Diſputes ever tend to publick pre- 
judice, they arealſo to avoid Partialities and Co- 
veteouſneſs, whereby they become corruptible, 
and fo in them are deſtroyed Fidelity and Probity, 
two grounds of good Council, which too much 
confidence and truſt are contrary to, though they 
be very neceſſary to execution. 

Sccing Wiſdom is fo neceſſary to Stateſmen, I 
believe the Philoſophy of Storcians conduces to 
make good ones : Of wiſe men they had three 
ſorts or degrees, they firſt they called Beginners, 
who labour to free themſelves trom error in ()pi- 
nion, and flattery of Patſions, who take a full 
Reſqlution againſt Vice, and endeavour to maſter 
themſelves by the Rules of Vertue, So *tis a 
great diſpoſition to politick Wiſdam, when a man 
goes about to inform his judgment and to get a 
ſound heart. The ſecond degree is, of thoſe who 
thorough the praQtice of Vertue, have overcome 
all their great Pailions, and who rule over their 
violent and impetuous Motions , without any 
danger of ever falling under their Power. This 
indeed is a great Point hard to be obtained, or 
rather never to be obtained without a ſpecial 
grace of God in a Spiritual way, but however in 
a Politick way, this may be the Fruit of the ſtri- 
vings and fighting againſt Error and Paffion. The 
thixd Degree they called Apathy, or a vertuqus 
inſenſibility which fets a man above all things, 


and who is not moyed with good or evil, and 
ſuffers 
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ſuffers not the leaſt fiirrings of Paſſhons, but ac- 
cording as they are approved of by reaſon ; This 
they accounted very rare, and good reaſon tor't , 


and I take it to be unpoſſible it ſhould be found 


in any manz well, however whether or not this 
can be attained to , *tis that pertection which 
every one is toJabour after, though herein People 
are ſhewed what ought to be done, more than 
what can be done: Out of this I conclude, that 
as one who is to rule over others, 1s to be maſter 
of himſelf; fo Statcſgqnen to whom Princes do 
impart their Authority, ought to aſpire and {trive 
after that Vidory over themſclves, it being their 
Wiſdom fo to do, and one of the molt neceſſary 
qualifications to the exerciſe of their Mini- 
ltery. 

Which the better to do, very often they pro- 
pound to them(clves a Pattern tobe imitated, and 
often they ſucceed therein, but this ought to be 
done with Caution, for imitation leads to evil 
as cafily as to good 3 one muſt nor blindly follow 
all that which others have done, let them have 
been never ſo great Statc{men, thcir Vertues are 
to be imitated but not their Vices, whatſoever 
hath been good in them may be embraced, and 
that reje&ed which hath been a blemith to their 
Glory; if Rules do ſometunes tail, much more 
examples, particular things be» - 
ing not ſo ſure as Generals, for 37%8#i# accipere & 


. ; decips poſſunt nemo 
Particular men can deceive and be ones, neminem ons 


deceived, but never one man de- yes feſellerunt, Pli- 
ceived all, as all never deceived one mius Paneg, 
mane 
The great Reaſon why Examples are to be fol- 
lowed with caution, is this, thorough the ſame 
means 
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means, often ſome are come to contrary ends, as 
we have many examples of it in Hiſtory : For as 
things do alter and Conjundtions are different, fo 
*ris the Prudence of one to diverſihe his Method ; 
ſome thorough Meckneſs and Clemency conquered 
Kingdoms, others loſt them thorough the ſame, 
Severity hath proved fatal to ſome and ſucceſsful 
to others : And this Rule here is the more certain, 
becauſe of the Convertibility of Propoſitions 3 for 
3s ſome thorough the ſame means are come to 
contrary ends, ſo others thorough contrary means 
are arrived to the ſame end. The ground of the 
Victories of Manlius Torquatus, was the fear which 
his Army had of him 3 on the contrary, the Love 
which the Army of Yalerius Cominus did bear him, 
got him ſeveral times the Victory z Fear and 
Love grounded upon Severity and Mecekneſs, pro- 
duced here the ſame effe. Thorough Cruelty 
Annibal made ſuch Progreſs in Italy, and thorough 
kindneſs and a gentle uſage, Spain was conquered 
by Scipio. And not to go ſo far, and to come to 
examples of Stateſmen, within theſe few years 
in the ſame Kingdom, two great Miniſters of 
State ſucceeding, one to another, had their Ends 
by contrary means 3 the Ends of Cardinal Riche- 
lien and Mazarin, were certainly to keep and 
' maintain themſelves in the Place of chief Mini- 
ſters wherein they were placed: Richelien was 
ambitious, and Mazarin covetous (I ſpeak of the 
predominant Pailion) both aſpired to oneand the 
ſame End thorough contrary means 3 the former 
raiſed all his Friends, but deſtroyed all his Ene- 
mies 3 the laſt negle&ed too much his Friends, 
and bought at too dear a rate the friendſhip of his 


Encmics. 
Theſe 
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Theſe things theri ought to be uſed ſometimes 
ſingle, one now, and then another, and mixed 
at other times for as Harmony is made of ſeveral 
Sounds, the body of ſeveral Humours, and the 
World of contrary Elements, ſo in a well regu- 
lated State from the variety of Opinions, of Tem- 
pers, of Wayes, and of Qualities, ariſcth fome- 
times a pleaſant and ufctal Harmony, as Choler 
gives an edge to Juſtice, and Vices fometimes 
make Vertucs (ironger 3 even as we ſte the worſt 
of Poiſons enter into the Compoſition of the beſt 
Antidotes, till obſerving a neceſſary Proportioti, 
for the contrary Qualities of the Ingredients are 
tempered one by anothier : In the ſame manner 
Wiſe Stateſmeny, with their Skill and Prudence, 
draw great advantages to the State from ſeveral 
Accidents, making a right uſe of, and directing 
them to a good End, to which they do concur , 
though contrary amongſt themſelves, 

But ſome Circumſtances do much alter the 
Caſe, ſo that a Detign will ſucceed in one place, 
and not in another. Philip the Second having 
been ſucceſsful in depriving the Kingdom of Arra- 
gon of its Rights and Priviledges, (which Ferd+ 
|} nand, though a great Stateſman, never dared to 
' attempt) had the ſame Deſign upon the Low- 
Countries; to that effe& he ſent thither the Duke 
' of Alva, but he was miſtaken in the Events Ar- 
| ragon was near him, and thus ſoon ovet-powered, 
but many Princes near the Neatherlands, had time 
to ſend to their relicf; for this ſame reaſon the 
ſame Alva had afterwards a good fucceſs in Poy- 
tugal, which he could not get in Flanders: The 
truth is, he did but ſtir the Humours in theſe 


Countries, and had no time to purge them tho. 
O roughly, 
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roughly thercfore it was well ſaid, it had been 
better tor the King of Spain, never to have ſent 
him into thoſe Parts, or not to have called him 
away- before he had made an end of applying 
thoſe violent Remcdics, which his crucl nature 
had ſuggelicd to him, 

But ſeeing the Authority of Miniſters of State 
is not their own, but derived, before I cngage 
farther in this matter, it will be fit to go up to 
the Spring whence they receive it, that 1t may be 
undertiood how they may rule their Counſels, De- 
fgns and Actions. 

T hercforeit is important to know what Autho- 
rity and Greatneſs are, which we ought not to 
judge of according to the ſeveral corrupt Opini- 
ons of mcn, they are fo fallible, that in reaſon 
we cannot make it our Rule, they think fo vari- 
ouſly and fo contrarily of it, that we may not fo 
much as hope to find this truth among(t them , 
all this they do out of corrupt Principles z tor ſor 
loveit, becauſe they (ce in it, Honours, Riches, 
and Plcaſurcs, which are the things they dehire 3 
others hate it, becauſe it humbles and keeps them 
under, and makes them ſenlible of the Privation 
of the Goods they are ſo defirous of, They value 
it evzn to admiration, being dazlcd with the bright- 
ncls and power thereot 3 and they deſpiſe it, or 
would {cem fo to do, being willing to raiſe them- 
ſelves in their own Fancy, above thoſe who arc 
in Poſſcihon of it, making to themſclves an ima- 
ginary greatneſs, undervaluing thoſe who arc 
inveſted therewith, yet moſt (cxccpt they be 
Cynicks and of a dogiſh Temper) ſceing no means 
or probability of climbing up to them, chooſe by 
thcir Submiſſions, to ſhare in their Goods and 

| Favours, 
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Favours, rather than thorough vain Pride and 
Obſtinacy be altogether deprived thereof, and 
the continual dependency upon and dayly necctit- 
ty they arc in of them, do diflipate their hatred 
and inclines them to yield reſpe& and honour. 
But Cynicks are of a different Temper 3 for not 
being able to content their 'Ambition, with at- 
taining to Authority, endeavour at lealt to fatishe 
their malice, with deſpifing thoſe who are in it 3 
for being reſolved by all means to be great among(i 
men, ſceing they cannot really attain to it, they 
wean off this way, and fancy another in their 
own conceit , deſpifing outwardly that which 
they ſo much value in their heart, and ſeeming to +: 
avoid and not care tor that which they are ſo de- 
firous of, and do fo carnelily long after. One 
ſpeaks judiciouſly of this fort of men 3 Seeing, fay 
they, we cannot attain to Authority, let 
ws ſpeak ill of it to be avenged on it, Montague's 
Non ſunt buic ftomacho dulcia pyro meo. Eflays» 
Said the Fox, when he could not get 
the Pares, they were not good for him. Theſe 
are true effe&s of Pride, yet diſguiſed under the 
name of Philoſophers 3 tor ſome of the moſt re- 
fined fort of them who had good worldly Accom- 
modations, ſeeing hemlelves thereby eſteemed 
and reſpected by their. Interiors and the Commo- 
nalty, had alfo the Ambition to get the good Opi- 
nion of learned men and Philoſophers, theretore 
in their Diſcourſes and Writings, they ſeemingly 
deſpiſed power and greatneſs, yet they were 
wiſe enough to attain to and maintain themſelves 
in itz and Seneca, for all his writing againſt 
Riches, was never prevailed upon to part with 
his own : All which ſhews, we are not to follow 
O 2 the 
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the Suggeſtions of Luſt and Corruption for or 
againſt Authority and Superiorsz nay often we 
ought to miſtruſt our reaſon, becauſe of the Aﬀi- 
nity it hath with our Pathons, whereby uſually 


her judgment is corrupted in reference to objects ; 


{o that we mutt ſeck for ſurer Rules and Directi- 
ons, which true Chriſtian Religion only is able 
to afford; for ſhe alone can diſcern Sin trom 
Grace, Truth from Falſchood, and Good from 
Evil 3 ſhe alone can diſtinguiſh in Authority the 
falſe and imaginary Advantages given to it, by 
our atnbition from the true ones, which our ma- 
Ace would attempt to. deprive it of, 

For want of this Principle, the Stoician Diogenes 
behaved himſelf with ſo much Morofity, and fo 
little reſpet towards Alexander the Great, who 
deſiring he would ask ſomething, of him, anſwer- 
&d, What I deſire of you, is, that you deprive me not 
of what you cannot give me, and that you would not 
ſtand between the Sun and me, But we need not to 
£0 fo far back to tind thoſe, who as froward as he, 


are much wanting in the reſpect they owe to 


Authority, denying them who are inveſted there- 
with 3 thoſe common tokens of Honour and Civi- 
lity which we uſe one towards another, as may 
be putting of ones Hat, and this under pretence 
of Religion, as it by it civility and reſpect were 
to be baniſhed out of humane Society 3 on the 
contrary, Scripture bids us to render honour and 
to pay tribute to ſuperfor Powers: The ſame who 
(ay, fear God, doth alſo ſay, honour the King. 
Of ſuch deſpiſcrs of Dominions , the Apoſile 

St. Fude gives a very bad Character. 
Others who take a way contrary to this, are in 
the wrong too, for they raiſe ſo high the diſtini- 
on 
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on between Superiors and Inferiors, and fet ſuch 
a value upon worldly greatnef(*, that often they 
make a leſs difference between a Man and a Beaſt, 
than between him who is high Born, and another 
who is of a low Extraction, To be a man of 
Quality is (o eminent a thing with them, that all 
other Qualities, whether Humane or Divine, are 
nothing in compariſon of this z they preter it to 
wit, wiſdom, vertue, even to the Quality of a 
Chriſtian at leaſt in their Opinion: For, how 
tew are thoſe who really do prefer a true Chriſit- 
an of a low Birth, to him who is high Bora , 
though vitious? This indeed is to have a falſe 
Idea of things 3. for Birth it ſelf gives no advan- 
tage of Body or Spirit, and takes away no de- 
fect; for we ſee as many and as great ones 'n 
them, as in the lowelt ſort of men : Neverthel. {s, 
becauſe there ought to- be an order amonglt nin, 
upon juſt and lawful Grounds, in moſt places it 
hath becn found fit and neceſſary to preter ſuch 
to others, and give them priviledges of Honour , 
all which is well if we keep within bounds : Buc 
of this Arbitarary Ordcr, to make an indiſpenſa- 
ble and neceſſary one, and nat only give them that 
outward reſpe& lawfully due to them, bur alſo 
thoſe inwards which are not due to them, and 
which ariſe only out of our error and corruption, 
They fancy high things of that condition, as it 
happineſs was annexcd to itz and the more thoſe 
who are about Princes and great men, admire 
their greatneſs, the more they defire it for then:- 
ſelves; and conſequently the more dangerous 
they are to thoſe who are in poſſciſion of it, and 
the ſooner they would attempt to diveſt them of 
it, if there was an occalion. Nevertheleſs, as the 
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Dumber of ſuch admirers is very great, and as in 
their Diſpoſition, the Malignity hidden is not 
lookt upon, only the outward reſpects they ſhew 
great menz theſe make it part'of their imaginary 
Felicity, this opinion and ſubmiſſons of others 
flattering much the Ambition of great Perſons, 

The Opinicn then which ſuch men have of 
Authority and Greatneſs, and that which great 
men upon this'account have of themſelves, is 
very wrong 3 for'often theſe marks of humane 
greatneſs, as may be Honour, Riches, and the 
like, are ſo far from being goods, that often they 
are occalion of much evil, being a great hinde- 
rance to Piety and Salvation : All theſe are Mat- 
ters of Temptation 3 (@ that this Vindication con- 
tains eafie wayes of Deſiruction, - but hard ones 
of Salvationz this Opinion of theirs is grounded 
upon Corruption and ' Error, and-is a meer effect 
ot Fancy without Solidity, as Philoſophy alone 
can ſhew, as I faid -before 3 but as it-delivers us 
from-one Error, -it draws us into another, which 
is to.the contempt of Authority and Superiority 3 
for I am not to value a man more than my ſelf, 
when he is more miſerable than I, lyable to more 
dangersz yet we know there are indiſpenſable 
Duties from Inferiors to Superiors 3 charged on 
us by Piety, which never requires, but that which 
is true and juſt in Authority and Power, that 
ought to be valued, which God hath given to it, 
and that which humane Flattery attributes to it, 
ought to be ſlighted. 

Now the true Rule and Touchſtone how to 
know this, is taught us by Religion, which 
ſhews that neceſſary diſtin&tion, and diſcovers to 


us that which Authority hath indeed from God, 


and 
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that which it hath from the Error and Fancy of 
men. But the better to underttand this, one 
mutt know how to make up that which is called 
Authority or Superiority; three things are con- 
curring, whereof one is bad, another good, and 
the third more or leſs good or bad, according as 
it agrees with either ot the two 3 
theſe three things are Luft, * Rea- ® Or Concu- 
{on and Religion; the thirſt defires piſcence, 
It out of Pride and Ambition of do- 
mineering one over another, which 1s properly an 
effect of tin; had it not been for the Fall of Adam, 
as between men there had been an cquality et 
Nature, fo there had been no incqualicy in the 
Condition, for mcn were not made properly and 
truly to command one over another z tor elle the 
Will of one man had been the Rule of that of 
another, which is not, the Will of God being the 
only univerſal] Law which all men ought to' be 
conformed unto 3 but after fin tne Cale is altcr- 
ed, man's Patlion being grown fo corrupt, that 
amongſt them an inequality is unavoidable : But 
as every one would be the Maſter and none the 
Servant, ſo all would lord one over another, 
which being unpoſhble, cither Reaſon mutt order 
it, or Force decide it, the {irongelt becoming the 
Maſter , and the weakelt the Servantz hence 
ariſeth the Superiority we {peak of, which being 
{ctled by men, is called of Inſtitation, to diſtinguiſh 
it from that which is called Natural Authority, as 
of Parents over their Children. 

Out of this Conſideration, that the: mind of 
men is too blind after fin, to guide and dixcet him 
well, even in things relating to a civil Lite and 


common Society, and that his will is too tkubborn 
O 4 and 
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and corrupt, to ſubmit to, or long to continne in 
Peace and Quietneſs z Reaſon approves of this 
ſubjefion of ſome men to others, not only be- 
caulce it is unavoidable, but alſo becaule it is found 
uſeful and neceſſary, and therefore conſents it 
ſhould be attended with Laws and Engagements, 
binding men to obedience to their Superiors 3 
now the Obſervation of theſe Laws, mult be 
committed to the care of ſome inveſted with 
Power to puniſh the Breakers thereof, which can 
never be effected, except to avoid. Wranglings 
and Diſputes, precedency: be given to ſome 
overothers, and this difference of Degree and 
Dignity is ſeena in the Firmament , where one 
Star doth differ from another in Glory, the in- 
fluence of ſome being more powertul than of 
Pthers: Yet to make no Confufion, ] mult ſay, 
that difference between Stars is natural, when 
that between men is not, being a Production of 
man's Wit, yea, the Malter-piece of humane 
Prudence, and the moſt beneticial thing that could 

be found inthe World. | 
But Sin and Reaſon alone are not ſufficient to 
make Jawful the Authority of ſome over others 3 
Religion muſt come in, tor no man hath power 
to diſpoſe of himſelf or others, without the 
leave and conſent of him who hath power over 
all. In a Town (whereof the ſupream Autho- 
rity reſides only and abſolutely in a fingle Perſon) 
the People may not without contempt of Autho- 
rity and Rebellion, chooſe themſelves a Prince or 
Governour, but they muſt ſubmit to him, upon 
whom their Soveraign hath confcrred his Power. 
So God having an abſolute Right -over all men, 
who to ſpeak properly are but his Slaycs 3 for he 
h | may 
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may without diſpute diſpoſe of their Eſtates, Per- 
ſons, and Lives, nothing in this kind may be 
done without his Authority and Conſent, as it 
was done in the Ele&ion of the firſt and ſecond 
Kings of Iſrael, Saul aud David, who were 
anointed by the Prophet, and had a particnlar 
Calling of God before the People had voted them 
Kingsz as to the Elc&ion of the hrit, it was 
wholly from God, for he was choſen by Lot, and 
the Right of the King and Rules of the Kingdom 
were written by Sammel, Al- 

though God did not appear ſo 1 Sam.10.25, 
vilibly in the Choice which other 

Nations made of their Rulers, yet certainly their 
Choice, without his Authority, could have fig- 


'nitied nothing, becauſe to him alone belongs the 


Right of Superiority, and therctore he 2lone 
may and can communicate it to others, all the 
reſt are but ſtreams derived from that Spring 3 
without this all Torments and Death wherewith 
men are puniſhed, will be meer Muxthers becauſe 
they want a lawful Authority. 

God approves that men ſhould make Rules to 
be ruled by, that they ſhould chooſe men to be 
over them, whom he confirmeth and communi- 
cates his Authority to, ſetting as it were his 
Hand and Scal to theſe humane Deeds and Wri- 
tings; and then, as Scripture faith, By bim Kings 
Reign and Princes do Rule, Or elle as *tis ſaid 
elſewhere, They ſet up Governours, but not by him; 
wherefore, When he hath given in his Anger, be takes 
away in his Fury, and deltroyes what men -have 
been building up 3 ſo that it appears how neceſſary 
it is for People who go about ſo important a 
thing as ſuch ElcRions arc, to call upon God for 
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a Bleiting, upon their Counſcls. This Confidera- 
tion of Religion doth much ſtrengthen the Au- 
thority of Princes, who being Miniliers of God, 
and Vice-gercnts on Earth, cannot be abuſed, but 
it mult rcfic& on him who hath conterred on 
them that Character and part of his Authority 
and they who tcar God the belt, are certainly 
thoſe who honour Authority the molt, it being a 
ſure Maxim, that the belt Chriſtians are ever the 
beſt Subje&ts, for they know and believe the 
| Apoſtles DoEtrine, To be ſubjed to 
Tit..3. 1. Principalitics and Powers, and to 
Rom.13.1,2. obey Magiſtrates. For, There is no 
power but of God, the Powers that 

be, are ordained of God, and whoſoever reſiſteth the 
Power. r:ſiſtcth the Ordinance of God, Hence it ap- 
pears, how this Power of men, 'is part of, and 


depends upon the Authority and Power of God, 


which he is pleaſed to impart to ſome men for 
the Good ot others; fo that as there 1s nothing 
in the World morc juſt than the Power of God", 
atter it there is alſo nothing more juſt than that 
which is derived thercfrom lawtully and without 
Ulurpation. 

Therefore as Kingſhip and other ſorts of Go- 
verntments, and the Perfons who are to admi- 
riſter them, do depend upon the Ghoice of the 
People, who alſo rakes over to theni, the Power 
it hath upon himfelt- and can diſpoſe of, ſo the 
fupream Authority 'can'by God alone be commu- 
nicated to them, juſt as we ſee Ordination in 
the Church made by Miniſters, yet in the Name 
and -by the Authority 'of Chriſt, thus with the 
Matter in hand, with the confent of the People, 


the approbation of -God mult concur to _ 
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this Authority lawful; hence it is that they are 
called Miniſters of God, and not of the Pcople. 
For this Reaſon chicfly it is unlawtul for Subjects 
to attempt any thing againſt their Perſon or Au- 
thority, from whoſe Subje&ion they may not be 
diſpenſed by any humane Power 3 fo that to rc- 
bel is a wickedneſs, and they who do ſo, bring 
upon themſelves the guilt of every ones Death 
who is killed in that Cauſe, the power of Life 
and Death belonging to him alone who hath the 
Right of the Sword, and is a ſpeci] Priviledge of 
him only who hath right to ule it. 

Yet herein ſome differcnce is to be made of 
thoſe Governments which are exerciſed by fingle 
Perſons, and of thoſe whereof the Authority re- 
ſides in the People, much of this depending upen 
the Laws and Conſtitutions of Nations: For as 
it is unlawful in Monarchics, tor wany to attcupt 
upon the Authority of the Sovereign, ſo in Repu- 
blicks, where'the Power is in the Hands of many, 
"tis unlawful for a fingle man to go about to 
alter it, and take it wholly to himſelf 3 fo that 
ih the choice which the People makes of Rulers, 
either he reſerves to himſclt the chict Authority, 
and then *tis 'meerly Democratical, as we {ce in 
Holland, where the States-General are but De- 
puties of the Town, without , whoſe Directions 
they cannot a&3 or elſe he wholly diveſts him-. 
ſelf of it, to transfer it to one Perſon and Family, 
which is called a ſucceſſive and hereditary Mo- 
narchy, orelſe confers it on a fingle Perſon only 
for Life, and this upon certain Conditions to be 
obſerved by the Perſon choſen, who being dead, 
the right of Ele&ion returns to thoſe who elected 
him, as *tis in Poland with the Nobility and Gen- 

try. 
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try. As to ſucceſſive Monarchies, though there 
be ſome difference jn't, ſome being leſs abſolute 
and more tyed to Laws and Cuſtoms than others, 
yet when once the Sovereignty is made over to 
a Family, it is not in the Power of thoſe who 
gave to recall it, except it were with the free 
Will and Conſent of thoſe who received it, or 
elle the conveniency and advantage of that Go- 
vernment, would prove the greateſt Inconvent- 
ency in the World, and a perpetual ground of 
Factions and Troubles 3 and herein lyes the great 
Prerogative of Monarchs of this kind, viz. that 
Power being once ſetled in their Hands, there it 
becomes ſacred and inviolable, when Vertue and 
Merit meet in thcir Perſons, it makes them emi- 
nently Glorious 3 yet though the want of theſe 
makes them forfeit the eſteem of their Subjects, 
it muſt never derogate from the Obedience they 
owe them, : 

Hence it appears how the Jeſuitical Doctrine 
of killing and pulling down Tyrants and Here- 
ticks, is contrary to Picty and Loyalty of Subjects 
to their Princes; good Lord, after theſe Princi- 
ples, What Prince can be (ure of his Lite? What 
Nation is there in the World, but ever one or 
other in't complained of the Government ? There 
are two ſorts of Tyrants, thoſe who againl all 
manner of Right, by the way of Force or Deceit 
do uſurp (whence they are called Uſurpers) the 
Authority belonging to others, and thoſe who 
indeed in a lawful way arrive to the ſupream 
Power, but do ſubvert all Laws and manner of 
Juſtice, tearing to pieces thoſe who are commit- 
ted to their Care and Protedtion : As to the hilt, 
- nodoubt but all SubjeRs are bound in Conſcience 


in 
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in their Station and Calling, and by lawful means 
to oppoſe them in the Defence of thoſe who have 
a lawtul Authority when they attempt to uſurp it. 
As to the laſt, although the Inconveniencies ariſing 
therefrom be worſt for the People, yet *tis not 
lawful for particular men to act againſt the right 
Power in being, *tis the Duty of ſuch to ſubmit 
and ſuffer. The uſe which true Chriſtian Peo- 
ple will make of it, is, to confider ſuch Princes 
as Scourges in the Hand of God, to chaftiſe them 
for their Sins, which they ought to be humbled 
under; this is the right and uſual Frame which 
men ought to be in, the Caſe being clearly dit- 
ferent upon extraordinary occaſions, when the 
Quarrel is between God and the Prince. 

When God deprives a Prince of the Dignity 
he had raiſed him to, no man will certainly call 
to queſtion the Juſtice of his Proceeding, tor he 
hath an abſolute right to raiſe up and pull down 
whom he pleaſes; no doubt but Saul had for |, 
feited his Kingdom to God when he rejectcd him; 
yet in theſe Caſes, whereof People are not to 
judge of, they muſt ſtand to the revealed Will 
of God, which is to obey ſuperior Powers, God 
is juſt in ſuch Proceedings, but mennot ſo; for 
ſometimes he makes ule of wicked Inſtruments 
to bring his purpoſe to paſs, and though he ſuf- 


| fers them to execute his Will which is Good, he 


doth not approve of their Actions which are Evil, 
ariſing from different Principles, and tending to 
contrary Ends: Let all SubjeQs imitate David in 
the Caſe of Sax}, which I have already inftanced 3 
he was ſure of SauPs RejeRion, and of his Elc&i- 
on to the Kingdom, and occaſions favourable, 
were offered to make him away: Yet, what _ 
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he to his faithful Friends who cxhorted him to 
lay hold on the Opportunities * God forbid 7 
ſhould lay my hand on the anointed of the Lord: He 
waited God's time, who made uſe of the Sword 
of the-Philiſtines to take away the Lite of Sax. 
Some ſtand upon this, that. the publick Good 
is the end of all Governments, and ought to be the 
aim of all Governours z Salus- populi ſuprema lex 
eſto; and when there is a Contraricty of this, the 
concerns of the whole muſt be preterred ro thoſe 
of a Member, or elſe the Authority which Rulers 
have received from the People, when it doth not 
anſwer it's end, returns to the People, who is 
ever in a Minority and under Age, and conſc- 
quently hath no power to make his Right away 
tor the preſent, and much leſs from thoſe who for 
the future are fo ſucceed in it's Right and Liberty, 
To this I (ay, that the publick Good indeed,ought 


ro be the end of the politick Actions: But, who , 


ſhall judge of the Contrariety of the ends of Go- 
vernours, and of the Government ? Shall private 
men do it who are not intruſted-therewith, and 
are not acquainted with the Grounds, Ends of 
Actions, and other. Myſteries of State? Often 
there is a great Conſent and Conformity of thoſe 
things, which to the Eyes of particular men, and 
to the Capacity of the Commonalty, appear very 


contrary. In Politicks, one is not to judge of 


the whole by ſome pieces looſe from it. It a man, 
ſeeing one part of a curious piece of Work, would 
deſpiſe the whole, becauſe it is aſunder from the 
reſt, and makes no ſhew, as may be the ſeveral 
pieces of a Cabinet, a Watch, a Ship, &c. it 
were no Wit nor Wiſdom in him ſo to do, but 


Ict all parts be joyned together , -and then = 
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will admire at_ the Rarity and Beauty of the 
Work: So there arc {o many parts of the Poli- 
tick Government, which though very much dit- 
tcrent, yct being prudentiy cemented together, 
will very wcll agrce and make an Harmonious 
and admirable a Conformity. The objc& of 
Phyfick and Chirurgery, 1s to preſerve Health, 
and reſtore it when it is loſt z but how different 
are the means to come to that end? there are 
hot and cold, gentle and violent Remedies; Cor- 
rolives are uſed as well as Lenitives, and ſome- 
times an Arm or a Leg are cut off to fave the 
whole Body, which manner of Cures are required 
in a politick Body, which fome who know not 
why, nor for what ſuch things are done, will call 
Cruelty, 

Princes ſay they are but Mcmhers of politick 
Bodies; I confeſs it, but what a difference is there 
betwcen Members 3 they arc the Head, and what 
part of the Body is comparable to it ? *tis the Seat 
of the Underitanding, Wit, Wiſdom and Pru- 
dence, whereby the whole Body is acted and di- 
re&ed ; what a thouſand Sea-unexpericnced Soul- 
diers aboard a Ship in the main Ocean, in com- 
pariſon of a good Pilot? Certainly as the Head 
is above all the Body in Excellency and Office, 
{ is a Prince in Dignity over the whole body of 
his Subje&s 3 bclides that, as I faid betore, though 
Monarchs have thcir Elcc&tion trom the OO 
yet their Authority is derived from God's, 
whom they are accountable tor the right or a 
uſe of it, As to the. Right, which the People 
cannot give away from himſclt, it will not hold 
in hereditary. Monarchics , for elſe this were to 
glye and not give; and no ) Prince or Family _ 

this 
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this rate, could be ſure, whether the Authority 
which the People have diveſted themfelves of, and 
invefted him with, be, his or the People's, this 
would be too great anuncertainty. However this 
is true in thoſe places where Dignities are Perſo- 
nal and only for a time, as may be three or four 
years, more or leſs,or even for Lite only, becauſe in 
ſuch Caſes the People reſerved for themſelves that 
Power (which is not done in point of ſucceſſive 
Monarchies) as alſo in mixed Governments, as 
was that of Rome, where the Authority was di- 
vided between the Senate and the People; this 
laſt choſe two Conſuls of the Order of the 
firſt, to rule the Republick for one year, to whom 
they conveyed part of their Power , the other 
part being conferred on ſome Tribunes, to whom 
they committed the care and Preſervation of their 
Liberties, in caſe they had been attempted upon 
by the Conſuls; but all know what Claſhings 
between Senate and People, and what Innova- 
tions and Alterations there happened from time 
to time. But as to theſe things, the fundamen- 
tal Conſtitutions of particular Nations muſt be 
the Rule of them; for as I ſaid before, God per- 
mitted the People of ſeveral Countries to make 
Laws whereby to be ruled, and approved them, 
So that when he who is the Maſter hath permit- 
ted to Societies to make Laws for order and di- 
ſtin&ion ſake 3 theſe Laws being once ſetled, it is 
unlawful to break them, 

But ſuch is the Pride and Unthankfulneſs of 
men, that upun the leaſt real or imaginary diſ- 
order in the State,they burſt out into Grumblings 
and Complaints,talk of nothing but of Reforming, 


and yet take no notice of, and are not thankful 
to 
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to God and Superiors, for the Peace, Quietnels, 
and other Advantages they enjoy under it 3 fo 
that inſtead of ſtrengthening the hands of Rulers 
as much as in them lyes, they diſcourage them 
from carrying on of that great Work. The Go- 
vernment is a great Burthen, which made an 
Emperor ſay, 1f men knew the weight of a Crown, 
they would not vouchſafe to take it up when it lyes 
down. And under the benefit of this politick Order, 
particulax Perſons enjoy ſuch Conveniencies as 
the greateſt Kings could not obtain, for all the 
number of their Othcers 3 without it, How many 
Ships? How many Men would be required to go 
into all parts of the World, to fetch ſome the 
Drugs, others the Works and Curiofities of thoſe 
Countreys ? How many men within hve, fix, fe- 
ven or cight daycs to bring and carry News al- 
moſt from all Parts of Exrope * How much Money 
to defray them? How many Horſes to carry them? 
How many Inns to lodge them? How many Soul- 
diers to ſecure the Wayes for them * How many 
to make their Shoes, Cloaths, and otherneceſſa- 
ries which almoſt go to an Infinite, Well, any 
Citizen hath all this without danger, trouble, or 
difficulty, under the benefit of politick Order, 
Merchants xun the Hazard of bringing things 
froma far Country 3 by the” means of Poſts, oge 
is within few dayes acquainted with what paſles 
in Exrope 3 ſome paſs their whole Lite in the ſtudy 
of Phylick, to cure bodily Diſeaſes 3 Divines un- 
fold the Mykeries of Salvation z Lawyers do de- 
fend the Cauſes and Right 3 as for Tradeſmen, 
they are all as his Officers, for all work for him 
for a ſmall Reward, and he is not troubled with 


them, nor obliged to provide for their wants. 
P What 
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What great Advantages are thefe, -and many 
tore; which for brevity ſake I name not, pro- 
cured to man thorough politick Order, which 
allo keeps within bounds, the unſatiable greedi- 
\ Hefs of tome by the fear of Penalties, who alſo 
would take great advantage, and extreamly ex- 
a&t upon the necefſiry which others-ftand in of 
their hclp3 in a word, weoweto this Order, all 
that contributes to the: Pleaſure, and f{atishes the 
neceſſities of Lite 3 ſo that we are much obliged to 
the Prefervers of it, that is to thoſe in whom re- 
ſides the Authority which rules and preſerves 
States: Who then can attcr this doubt of that 
relpe& and obedicnce due to ſuperior Powers, 
which though they have been invented by the 
Pride and Corruption of men, yet are approved 
of by Reaſon, and confirmed by Religion, upon 
which laſt account is required, not only an out- 
ward ſhew, but an inward frame 3 for there be- 
rg a divine Authority for it, we ought to do it 
tor Conſcience fake, which makes that (inward 
Difpofition very neceſſary , theretore we are bid- 
den to pray for themz now Prayer hath a Rela- 
tion to the inward affection of the Soul; and be- 
cauſe often out of the ' abundance of the Heart 
tie Mouth ſpeaketh z we arc ordered by the cftect 
ro abſtain from the Cauſe, when Scripture for- 
bids us, Not to revile or {peak amiſs of th? Prince 
of the People, and thoſe who deſpiſed Saul are call- 
cd Cnildren of Belial, 1 Sam. 10. 27, 

Yet 1 do not ſay that the reſpect due to Autho- 
rity, ought ſo to blind and corrupt our judgment, 
as to make us cſicem in it, that which ought not 
to be ſo (now eſteem is part of that inward re- 
{pect'l was juſt now ſpeaking, of,) and this reſpect 

| doth 
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doth very well confift with their Defc&s and Mi- 
ſeries, for they are all mcn, ſubject to lixe Infr- 
mities as others, inſomuch that inwardly I may 
prefer to them, thoſe who have more real grounds 
and natural or ſupernatural Qualittesz tor as a 
divine Vertue is to be preferred to that perteGti- 
on (it there be any ſuch) which is by nature, fo 
this is greater than that which 1s by humane In- 
{titution: However, this knowledge of their Im- 
perfeqions, muſt not be tollowed with the con- 
tempt of their Perſons or Dignity 3 but we ought 
to be very {hy and circumipect in what we fay of 
them, whether relating to their Perſons or Go- 
vernment, and loth to cenſure either 3 often ſuch 
cenſures being attended with much rathneſs, un- 
truth and injuſtice. 

Neither would I be miſtaken ahout the Cauſes 
of this reſpe&t, *tis not their Riches nor their Plea» 
ſures, but the right uſe of theſe things 3 *tis not 
alfo their Pomp and Brightneſs that make them 
worthy of Honour, though this makes them re- 
{pected by moſt men : And indeed this is not une» 
neceſſary, and may well be without Vanity, tor 
tne Senſes of People muſt be moved betore their 
Minds and Aﬀections can be {oz and theſe out- 
{ides make often that venerable to them, which 
otherwiſe would prove the Objcct of their Con- 
temptz and in this reſpect Riches are neceſſary 
to great Perſons, to live according to the Rank 
they take in the World; for as the Eyes of the 
generality of men are dazled with it, they ſtand 
to theſe ſhews, and dive no farther into the real 
grounds of Honour 3 therefore in relation to the 
Conimonalty, this qutward Pomp proves very 


neceflary tor great Perſons, as Cardinal Ximenes 
P 2 told 
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tld gently one day, one who in his Sermon had 
pointed at him, and much declaimed againſt the 
Pride and Vanity of  Cloaths in Church-men ; 


Theſe things, ſaid he, are neceſſary to me, not as a 


Churchman, but as a Governour of the Kingdom of 


Spain, to breed a reſpc& for me in the Hearts of the 
People. Indeed it is fo in other Caſes for if there 
be not a proportion between the quality of Pcr- 
ſons, and of means to live accordingly, that qua- 
lity becomes contemptible in the Eyes of the Peo- 
ple, who {cldom makes difference between the 
right or wrong cauſes of Honour and Reſpe&, 
which in reference to Princes, doth conhift in the 
Character which God hath printcd on their Fore- 
head, and in that part of his Authority he hath 
impartcd to them, Other Confiderations are not 
of that moment, but may eafily be brought in 
upon the account of Intereſt z namely, how un- 
der them cvery one cnjoyes his own. Subjccts 
travel without danger, live quietly at home, re- 
ceive the bencht of Trade, and have the fruit of 
the labours and induſtry of Tradcſmen, 

But (without prejudice to the reſpect we owe 
to Superiors) having ſpoken of the duty of their 
Inferiors to them, we may now ſay ſomething of 
the Opinion they ought to have of themſelves, 
for not only the Obligations are reciprocal, but 
alſo on God's fide great Engagements are lying 
on them 3 for as he alone hath an eſſential and 
abſolute Power over all, ſo the Authority he hath 
given them is conditional, only to be uſed for 
the ends he hath preſcribed z without which, their 
Poſſcſſion of it is not lawful, his ſupream and in- 
dependent Right he doth not communicate 3 
therefore he hath given Princes Rules to follow, 

namely 


Uh 
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namely, that of his Will: Men muſt not rule ac- 
cording to their own Willz for there is no Sub- 
ordination between the Will of one man and that 
of another, as there is between that of God and 
of man; and if a man ought himſclt not to do 
after his own Will, much leſs can that Will be 
the Rule of the Will of other men; ſo that to 


. rule over the Will of men, is God's own Right, 


who will have us all to conform to his Will, be- 


" Cauſe it is the Ground and Cauſe of all Reaſon, 


Juſtice and Equity; for God will-not have things | 
to be thus and thus, becauſe they are good and 
juſt, but they are good and juſt becaule he will 
have them to be ſo; thus the mind of God is the 
Cauſe of Goodneſs, and not Goodnelſs the Cauſe 
of the mind of God. And whenſoever ſome men 
obey the Will of others, *tis not for their fake » 
becauſe the Orders of others do not per ſe, and of 
their Nature bind our Conſciencesz but we obey 
them, becauſe God commands us to do it 3 - as 
we ſce great men have a Subordination in their 
Family; thus a Lord would have interior Ser- 
vants to obey his Steward whom he is pleaſed to 
ſet over them, for he acts according to his Or- 
ders but if he ſhould happen to act contrary to 
it, and the Lord did let them know he would 
have them to obey him no more, their Obedience 
ceaſes and turns to the Maſter who is Matter ſtall 3 
but the Steward being but a Servant himlelt of a 

ſuperior Order, his Authority was borrowed, 
*hus all Princes are but Stewards, of God for 
whom they rule, and not for themſelves z not 
to make men ſerve to their own Glory, but for 
the Glory of God, and for the good of thoſe 
whom they reign overz and as the Family is 
P 3 not 
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not for the Steward, but the Steward for the Fa- 
mily; ſo Rulers have been made for the good of 
People, and not People for the pleaſure of Rulers; 
and they are not to ſee their own, but the Will 
of God tultilledz othcrwiſe as the Apoltle faith 
in the Bcok of the Ads 4. 19. It i better to obey 
God than men, yct-every one mult nor take upon 
him to be judge of this, foras I intimated before , 
I ſay now; when particular men may not yield 
an Active, they muſt yield a Paſhve Obedience, 
Nevertheleſs, ſuperior Powers will do very well 
taconſidcr their Condition and Authority as an 
Office, and not a quality inherent to their Being, 
they muſt look on't as a thing not their own, but 
borrowed 3 whereby they are made no better in 
themſelves, only it is an occaſion for them of do- 
ing much good, or much evil, according as they 
uſe itz for the greatneſs of it will leave them 
when death is comes; but only their Works in 
the good or bad uſe they made of it, will follow 
them. Bur as their Power and Dignity are de- 
rived from God, fo all the Honour and Glory 
ariling therefrom, muſt return to him according 
to the meaſure they received 3 which.it it be great, 
they are obliged too much, their Duty ought to 
be proportionable to their Power, for much will 
be required of him who hath received much their 
whole care multi be reduced to the Glory of God, 
the good of his Church in particular, and of their 
whole People in general z *tis ever the Duty and 
Honour of Princes, to be the Father, and not the 
Scourges of their People. 

| Good Examples are one of the chict Things 
rcquired of thoſe who are in high Places; People 


£aze and admire at the brightneſs of that Sun, 
5 whole 
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whole influences are never in vain, but produce 
much Good or more Evil: The Devil's (ubtilty 
is, to give vile and odious Names to Vertues , 
to make them contemptible , and to ſet up Vices 
under plaulible Names 3 and by the Examples of 
great Perſons, which whether good or bad, make 
a great Imprefſhon upon the common People : 
Thoſe are fad dayes, when Vice is praCtifed, Cn- 
couraged, and rewardcd 3 and that State 3s in.a 
bad condition, when Charges and Dignitics 21 
beſtowed either to reward Vice, or to put on 
men to commit itz then darkneſs comes from 
whence Light ſhould ſpring 3 then the Candlc is 
laid under a Buſhel, and Salt hath loit ifs favour. 
Inſtead of Examples of Piety, Juſtice, and Cha- 
rity, there appear the contrary Vices, which be- 
ing modiſh and in faſhion, many arc carricd away 
with that ſtxeam, and torced to conform there- 
unto, to avoid the blame of Singularity. The 
Example of great Perſons, doth encourage cr 
diſcourage Modeſty in Cloaths, and behaviour 3 
and all manner of Blaſphemy, Luxury, Debauch- 
neſs, Gaming, Liccntiouſneſs, and a great nun;- 
ber of other Cauſes of Crimes and Diſorders : 
Now. if inſtead of ſuppreſſing theſe things, 2s 
they are bound to do, {uperios Powers do, with 
their Example, countcnance them: How great 
will their Condemnation be? a man hath fins 
enough of his own ta an{wer for, and theretore 
needs not to be loaden with thole of other men 3 
yet thoſe, which through their bad Example, thcy 
cauſed others to commit, (hall be laid to ther 
Charge: After this, how few Princes can keep 
themſelves from ſinking under fo heavy a Bur- 


then, 
P 4 Indecd 
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Indeed they ſhould be afraid of God's OY 
ments, and pity the People who often ſuffer for 
their Faults 


Suicquid delirant reges pleuntur Achivi. 
Hor.). 1.Ep.2, 
It is a ſaying of Salluſti- 
* Q44 magno imperio pre- ws, ® That the preater 
aiti in excelſo etatem agunt pF o4un 1 man is in, the 


rorum falta mortales novere, 
jta maxima fortuna minima leſs Liberty be ought to al- 


licentia eſt, low himſelf , becauſe all 

men know their Adcions, 
and conſequently are more apt to imitate them, 
*Tis the Inclination of corrupt men, to reduce all 
to themſelves, and to make themſelves the Cen- 
ter of all, which ſelf-love is a naturall Tyranny of 
fin in our hearts, but mean People cannot uſe it, 
becauſe others will not yield to themz but of 
Princes and other great Perſons it is not ſo; for 
from their Youth, being uſed to ſee all People 
about, bow and ſtoop to them, they are catily 
perſwaded that all thoſe who ſo yield reſped, are 
only made for them, and to contribute to their 
Pleaſures and Greatneſs : Thus they think they 
have nothing elſe to do, but to enjoy their Great- 
neſs, dayly increaſe their Power, and to perpe- 
tuate their Name and Families. This is an Error 
which it concerns them to know. 

But to effect it,” they ought to conſider them- 
ſelves under three Notions, as Men, as Chriſtians, 
and as Princes 3 as men they are equal to all, and 
labour under the ſame Infirmities as others, there- 
fore ought to be meck, charitable, and compaſſio- 
nate tothoſe whoare their Brothers i in Nature, and 
Children of Adam, as well as they, for their Qua- 

lity 
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lity doth not diſpenſe them from the Duties of 
the common Condition of men. As they are 
Chriſtians, they will conſider they owe to God's 
favour, the Dignity and Authority they enjoy, 
and fo will be thankful and humble for't 3; know- 
ing alſo, that an account will at laſt be required 
of themz and as they are greater than others, ſo 
they have more to anſwer tor z they are Sinners, 
and ſo lyable to corruptions, dangers, and miſc- 
ries, which perhaps make them appear vile and 
contemptible in the Eyes of God, artll of his An- 
gels; though otherwiſe men account them to be 
full of Glory 3 indeed upon this account this task 
is very hard z for inſtead that in ordinary Diſtem- 
pers, the Remedy is to avoid the Cauſes, it can- 
not be ſo done here; Riches and Greatneſs are 
cauſes of Pride and Ambition, but their Conditi- 
on requires theſe Cauſes, whoſe Effe&ts they muſt 
avoid, and fo be poor in the fullneſs of Riches , 
humble jn the midſt of Honours, and fenfible of 
miſeries in the height of their Proſperity 3 *tis 
then viſible, how difhcult it is herein, to ſeparate 
the uſe from the abuſe of thele things. 

As they are Princes, *tis necefſary for Majeſty 
and diſtin&ion-ſake, to be attended with outward 
ſhew and Pomp 3 *tis fit they ſhould have Richcs 
to maintain their Dignity z and as they are raiſed 
above all that are round about them, ſo they may 
juſtly exa&t Honour and Tribute from them : 
They muſt not undervalue themſelves, nor do 
any thing unworthy of the Authority of God, 
whom they repreſent 3 ſo they are bound to de- 
fend the Honour and Dignity of their Crowns , 
which are become their own Right, which they 


may aſſert as well as that of othersz for that 
which 
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which before the EleGtion was indifferent, becomes 
juſt after it, which to diſturb it, 1s very unjuſt, 
Now Princes are to puniſh all manner of Injuſtice, 
therefore they may a& according to theſe three 
ſorts of Capacities, which do well conſiſt one 
with anotherz for though there be a Diverſity, 
yet there is no Contraricty between them, being 
to be found in one and the ſame Subje&, who can 
very well be a good Man, a good Chrittian, and a 
£00d Prince. 

Princes may well confider one thing more in 
relation to that refpe& they expect trom Infe- 
riors 3 and this alſo is to be taken notice of by all 
great Perſons 3 namely, that this Honour muſt 
be proyortionable to the Quality it 1s rendered to, 
whether inard or outward, I call inward Qua- 
lities, thulc which otherwiſe are named natural, 
which do not depend upon the Will and Fancy of 
men, but are inherent to the Sou], whether innate 
or acquired, as Wit, Learning, Vertue, &c. the 
outward are Superiority, Greatneſs, Authority, 
and ſuch as belong to the Character and Condi- 
tion of Princes, as are Titles of Honour : To 
theſe two kinds of Qualities, belong two ſeveral 
ſorts of reſpe& 3 the one inward, conliſting in 
the good Opinion and eſteem we have of thoſe 
who are induced therewith z which Qualities, if 
Rulers do want, they will hardly reccive the re- 
ſpc& proportionable to it, for Vertue and Merir 
are the proper Objeds of eſteem and inward re- 
ſped. The other is outward, conlilting in Shews 
and Ceremonies, as are to ſtand to bow, and be 
bare, which arc due to inſtituted Powers, which 
men thought fit to yield to them, and it is or- 


dered it ſhould be ſo yet in different wayes, ac- 
cording, 
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cording to the common Faſhions and Cuſtoms of 
Nations fo that ſuch outward figns of Honour, 
are fo univerſally received ; that thoſe who do 
not expreſs them, are blamed for want of reſpe& 
to Authority : Thus I would be accounted very 
extravagant, if I took place of a Lord and Peer 
of the Kingdom, becauſe this humane Inttitution 
hath given him Precedency above mez and this 
we mean, when we ſay, *tis his place: It one 
would take place of another becaulc he is the bet- 
ter Philoſopher, he would become ridiculous 
becauſe Philoſophy is an inward Quality, to which 
men have aiſigned no outward Precedency, but 
only an inward one, and of cficem3 ſoit a Lord 
will have me to eſteem him, becauſe he is a Lord; 
he wiſhes me to miſplace my eſteem, becauſe his 
Lordſhip is not the true object of it but if he 
hath Qualities deſerving my efteem, I am then 
bound to eſteem him , which without that, he 
cannot obtain of mc, though he were the greateſt 
Prince in the World ; becauſe he is a Lord, I am 
not to eſteem him , but to ſalute and give him 
Precedencyz I muſt kneel, it the King doth me 
the Honour to give me his Hand to kiſs; and I 
muſt be bare in the Chamber and preſence of 
Princes, and I would be ridiculous to rcfuſe to 
do it: Yet though theſe be but outward reſpects 
yielded to their Quality, it ought to proceed from 
an inward Principle in me, that it is juſt for me 
ſo todo, and to ſubmit to the Inſtitution of 
that Order. 

As the Majeſty of Soveraigns is in ſome meaſure 
imparted to certain Perſons in Monarchies, fo is 
alſo part of the reſpe& due to them 3 for as in 
ſucceſſive Monarchies the Authority and Govern- 
$07 PL | ment 
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ment are ſetled upon a Family, whereupon they 
who are of that Family, are called Princes of the 
Blood, who by vertue of their Birth, have Pre- 
cedency over all the reſt, by a wiſe and a well 
eltabliſhed Order; thus being raiſed to a high 
Rank, particular marks of Honour and Reſpect 
are to be ſhewed to them, becauſe as things may 
be diſpoſed of by Providence, the Government 
may happen to fall into their Hands 3 ſo that *tis 
well People ſhould. be uſed before-hand to hon- 
our them in a higher way than other great men 3 
and herein in part conliſts the advantage of here- 
ditary Monarchies, where Succeflors are uſually 
known 3 for *tis not ſubject to Diſpute and Con- 
teſtation, it being known it is their Righr, for 
when Vertue and Merit alone are to decide and 
carry it, few will yicld it to others: For ſuppoſe 
they were all agreed, that a Kingdom ought to 
be given to the moſt Vertuous, to the moſt Vali- 
ant, and to the Wiſcli, the Queſtion will pre- 
{ently be, Who is that moſt Vertuous ? Moſt Va- 
liant ? And they will not yield it one to another 
and though the Determination of this be letr to 
the Judgment of thoſe who have right to Elect, 
yet it gives much way to Parties and Factions, 
The Authority which God hath communicated 
to Princes, in whom it reſides, 1s alſo derived 
from them upon their Miniſters and Officers, in 
their ſeveral wayes of Employment 5 ſo that obe- 
dience is to be yielded to, and whoſoever refilteth 
them, refitteth the Ordinance of God 3 but as in 
States are ſeveral ſorts of Miniſters, I will not in- 
{iſt upon thoſe which are for Judgment and Exe- 
cytion, or any other kind. 1 intend to ſpeak only 
of thoſe Minilters of State» properly ſo _ 
who 
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who are for Counſel, therefore named Privy. 
Counſellors, and who have the management, and 
make diſpatches of the moſt important Aﬀairs of 
State, Theſe neceſſarily ought to underitand the 
Conſtitutions in general of Government z and in 
particular thoſe of the Country wherein they ſerve 
that accordingly as I ſaid before, they may regu- 
late their Counſcls, Defigns and Actions 3 and 
theſe (having ſo long inſitted upon the Authority, 
by which they fiand) I muſt now continue to 
ſpeak of. In the Choice which Princes make of 
their Miniſters, they -will conſider in them thoſe 
qualifications which are ſuitable and fit for the 
buſineſs they are intended, nor above nor below 
it 3 a thing well obſerved by Tiberius, as I could 
(ſhew in ſeveral Inſtances, They who look 
upon a buſineſs below them do flight it if it be 
above them, *tis a burthen they cannot bear. 
Indeed their carriage mult be very Prudent, by 
reaſon of the continual Dangers they are in 3 the 
care of whole Kingdoms is no {mall one, whereby 
they are often deprived of their Reſt z Watching, 
Fears, working of their Brains, tiring of their 
Spirits, do uſually attend theſe Atlas's of State 3 
and if things fall amiſs, the blame of bad Coun- 
Cils is laid to their Charge, and yet ſometimes 
are deprived of the Praiſe of good onesz and 
though often Candles-like they conſume them- 
ſelves, for the publick Service, and are in a per- 
petual and reſtleſs motion, yet they are in dayly 
danger of being cruſhed between the Prince and 
the People: It they have the King's favour, they 
labour under the hatred of the People, and are 
expoſed to the envying of other Favouritesz and 
if they have the Peoples Bleiding and Approbati- 
On; 
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on, the Prince may happen thereat to conceive 
Jealoutie and Suſpition, How great a Circum- 
ſpc&ion is required in them, when they muſt 


tell the Sovereign their mind, about the good of 


his State, whoſe temper is ſometimes ſuch, that 
It cannot abide to be told of the Truth, in thoſe 
things which croſs their Humour and Pleaſures ? 
tor bcing uſed to the conſtant Flattery of thoſc 
who are about them, hereby they are become ſo 
delicate and fo fenfible, that they cannot endure 
plainly to be told of things 3 ſo that dexterouſly 
they muſt bring things about, and at a diſtance, 
not to tell them things direaly, but to fhew 
them in part, and only with halt a light3 not to 
tell them of the blemiſhes they have on their 
Faccs, but inſenſibly to lead them before the 
Looking-glaſs, that of themſelves they may fee 
them 5 or elſe being told of ſome things to be 
done, or to be lett, relating to their Service, per- 
haps they would be apt to think they are reproved 
of incapacity to govern themſelves or their Pco- 
ple. 

It will be Prudence in a Miniſter, not to raiſe 
too ſoon or too high himſelf or his Relations 3 at 
leaſt, they ought not to make too great a ſhew of 
every thing they have (though they are to main- 
tain the Honour of their Dignity) to hinder Peo- 
ple from Talking, and to avoid Envyings and 
Jealouſies, for often they are expoſed to the bit- 
terneſs of evil Tongues, and Pens complaining 
againſt, and diſcommending their Miniſtery : How 
then, to behave themſelves on ſuch Occaſions , 
muſt they preſently fly out and throw ſtones a- 
gainſt every Dog that barks at them, or elſe muſt 
they lye ſtil, be inſenſible and ſay nothing ? thefe 


arc 
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are two Extreams, which to avoid, much of Wil- 
dom is neceſſary z if Cowardlineſs, which makes 
ſome men betray and forſake Jultice, is to be 
avoided; ſo is alſo an unneceſſary raſhne(s which 
draws one into danger 3 under pretence of Con- 
deſcention and Meckneſs, Juſtice ſhall be oppreſſed. 
On the contrary, it one 

is willing to ſuffer nothing * Gratias poragravios, dan 
a he will preſently make los hombres ſavios, ſay Spa- 


niards, that is, Wiſe men 
himſelf uſeleſs; Prudence return "Civilities ks Fe 


can teach one to ſuffer yours for Injuries. 
ſomething, but not every 
thing, and make him fit to diſcern what is fit to 
be endured, and what not, though he may hap- 
pen to come ſhort without the help of Grace. *Tis 
Prudence which ſhews how to do things ſuitably 
and ſeaſonably, and to ſute Perſons with things. 
The only thing valued in a Storm, is, the Art to 
bring men out of the danger of itz neither did 
it ever come into the mind of any man, tc com- 
mend a Philoſopher in that very time he is hard 
put to it to ſave his Lite. A Patient doth conſider 
in his Phyſitian, only his.skill to cure him, and 
not what other good Qualities he hath, becauſe 
he ftands in no necd of them and generally in all 
Afﬀairs, Abilities are moſt valued , according, as 
they are ſuitable to the preſent Occaſions and Bu- 
finefſes in hand 3 as we uſe to ſay, that Wit doth 
not confift in the facility of learning Sciences, or 
diſcourſing well upon Matters in hand, or to 
come off dexterouſly in bufinefſes, or to find out 
wayes and means to bring his Defigns to paſs, 
but it conſiſts in conceiving and knowing things 
as they are, good as good, evil as evil, great as 
great, little as little ; ſo Prudence, fo neceflary 
tO 
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to a Stateſman, will make him diſcern a real dan- 
ger from an imaginary one, and not to lye ſecure 
amid{i Perils, nor to fence againſt a ſhadow, or 
fight againſt the man in the Moon. Generally 
our Nature is not afraid of Dangers, - though cer- 
tain, except they be preſent or very near 3 as 
long as death is remote, though it be unavoidable, 
men commonly do not fear it z but when there are 
{igns, it is near, then it ſtrikes a Terror, and makes 
men indeed firive to keep it off: Likewiſe a pru- 
dent Miniſter in a State, will in carneſt endeavour 
to remove the neareſt Danger and the preſent Evil, 
commonly cauſed by thoſe who either fear, hate, 
or do envy thoſe who are in Authority, things 
almoſt unavoidable amongſt the multitude of Sub- 
jects. He muſt be wary not to be, or at leaſt 
appear, the Author of violent Councils againtt 
great men, though it were for the Service of the 
Prince, becauſe things may alter, and men will 
ſooner avenge themſelves of Injuries, than reward 
Services done: Let him do things in the mildelt 
manner which the preſent occaſion can admit, 
Simonetta was zealous for, and faithful to Gio, Ga- 
leazzo, Son of his Benefactor Franc. Sforza; ſo as 
for his Intereſt, he turned out his near Relations 
and Robert Sanſeverino, who at laſt having made 
their Peace with the Dutcheſs, Mother to the 
Prince; whoſe Guardian ſhe was with Franc $'i- 
monetta, this laſt was barbarouſly murthered in 
Pavia. 

He is bound to be true to the Intereſt, and 
ſtick to the fortune of his Prince, whoſe Creature 
he is, and whoſe favour he is engaged to for his 
Prefermentz for indeed, though in one ſence I 


approve of the nice diſtinion of the Crown on 
the 
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the King, of the Perſon receiving the Dignity 
from the thing z yet in the other Sence, the Opi- 
nion of fome appears unjult to me 3 namely, that 
it the Crown thould lyc upon a Hedge, there they 
would Scrve and Honour it, for there it is mif- 
placed, and it muſt be his whoſe Right it is : So 
that the Authority and Dignity muſt be in the 
Hands cf him to whom it lawfully belongs; 
therefore all Subje&s are bound to defend it when 
It 1s aſſaulted 3 but ſometimes the Cale 1s altered, 
when God hath otherwiſe diſpoſed ct it, and fer 
it upon another Head 3 when this Crown is once | 
tottering upon the Prince's Head,” the Miniſter is ' 
to {trive to keep it up. yet by lawtul mcans 3 though 
I know, and 1 ſaid ſomething of it bctore, certain 
Maxims of State allow a great Liberty under the 
Notion of publick Good, and they who go about 
to diſturb it, as ſome think, may be made away 
by any means, and thcy Ground themſelves on 
this, that a particular Injuſtice may be committed 
for an univerſal Good 3 this indeed {cems to be a 
nice Point, and let thoſe who are put upon ſuch 
Fryals look to itz for let the Maxim of State 
allow what it will, Conſcience forbids men to do 
evil, that good may come out ot it, and good 
means mult be the way to a good End. 

When Conſcience and Honour are offended , 
fuch means as are unlawful ought not to be uſed; 
there is a memorable Example of one whoſe name 
ought to be known to Poſterity, he was called 
Grillon a French-man, or rather ot Avignon. King 
Henry the Third being abuſed, and almoſt over- 
powered by the Duke of Guiſe, who had made 
himſelf the Head of a {irong Faction in France, 


under pretence of Religion, called the Holy League; 
Q took 
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took a Reſolution to make away the ſaid Duke, 
and one day he communicated it to that Gentle- 
man, with great complaints againſt the Duke's 
unhandſome Carriage, and this he had great rea- 
tonto,do 3 whereupon de Grillon, going away af- 
ter he had made a low Conge, the King ſaid to 
him, Whither do you go ? To attempt, Sir, faid 
he, to deliver your Majcfty from your Enemy : 
But, replyed the King to him, How do you in- 
tend to doit ? I am going to fight him, ſaid he: 
but, ſaid the King, I would not have you to ven- 
turc your Life; there are wayes fate cnough with- 
out thatz the other apprehendine his meaning, 
faid preſcntly, I am your Majeſties moſt humble 
Servant, therefore I am willing to venture my Life, 
but T am not your Butcher, The King did not take 
11 his refuſal, yea cltecmed him the more, only 
made him promiſe filence, which he did. There 
was in this man a true Principle of Honour , 
zcalous to hazard his Life for his Maſter's Ser- 
vice, yet_not in a Treacherous way. As to the 
Delign of Henry the Third, *twas not juſtihable 
according to the Laws of God or men, who might 
have brought. him to a legal Tryal as a Traytor, 
who was attcnipting to take away the Scepter from 
him 3 and though the Duke's FaGtion was Potent, 
this was no ſufficient ground to juſtifie that vio- 
Int Act,as at Jalt was exccutcd by others 3 though 
indeed as to men, when things are brought toan 
extremity, and there is no other way to fave a 
State, much can be ſaid for it, ſpecially in thoſe 
places, where the Word of a King is a Law 3 but 
the Circumſtance of the precedaneous Reconcilt- 
ation, by what is nzoft holy in that Religion, made 
it uncxcuſable, 
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But ſuppoſe Miniſters or other Subjects dye, 
when they are about doing Service to their Prince, 
death is honourable and comfortable to them , 
becauſe it is for their Conſcience and Loyalty ; 
upon this Subje&t the Words of a French Knight, 
Surnamed Fearleſs, dying at the 
Battle of Pavia, where Francis the Bayard. 
Firlt was taken, are remarkable 3 he | 
leaning againlti a Tree, the Sword in his hand, 
and his face towards the Enemy , though in a 
dying Condition by reaſon of his wounds. The 
Conttable of France, who was for the Enemy, 
laid to him, I pity to ſee you in this Condition 3 but 
the other Couragiouſly anſwered, T am not to be 
pitied, for I dye for my King's Service z but yon are, 
becauſe a Traytor to your King and Country, and the 
cauſe of the loſs of this Battel, Thus a loyal Subje&t 
will ſpeak, a&, and ſuffer, but ſpecially Minilters 
who are bound to it by a ſpecial Oath and En- 
gagernent, 

The Smiles of the Court are ſometimes as dan- 
gerous as the Frowns of it; chiefly when there 
is an exceſs therein 3 and often Proſperity makes 
one run as much hazard as Adverſity 3 affected 
expreſſions of Love and Kindneſs are ſeldom 
without Deligns and Diſſimulation. I think they 
are miſtaken, who ſay, that ſincerity is a next 
ltep to ſimplicity,becauſe God requires it in all our 
Actions, and fincerity may well confiſt with Wit- 
dom 3 for if there is a vicious diſſembling, as 
when one makes ſhews and demonſtrations con- 
trary to what paſſes in the Heart, as *tis uſual 
with thoſe who betray others, and pretend great 
Love and Friendſhip when they are about cutting 


of their Throat, kifling and ſtabbing: them at the - 
X Q 2 ſame 
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i2me time 3 there is a kind of diſſembling neceſſa- 
ry to great Perſons, which is a concealing of their 
thoughts, and winking at many things which 
they have no preſeat remedy tor, ſeeming not to 
take notice of that which they obſerve very well; 
and upon certain occalions, it is ſafer to bow 
than to be broken. Let him carrry himſelt never 
{o even, and not be puffed up with Pride for the 
favour he enjoyes,he mult be prepared for Storms ; 
for 


Non ſemper idem floribus eft honos 
Vernis - Hor, lib.2.Od.11, 


Prudence will teach him to be merry without 
Folly, grave and not moroſe, and to keep a mid- 
dle between Rafhneſs and Pufillanimity 3 between 
the Liberty he may uſe, and the Licentiouſneſs 
he muſt avoid. There is a great Evil called 
Anxiety of mind, which torments ſome, and 
makes them reſtleſs; ſometimes it makes them 
run head-long into thoſe dangers, thorough the 
ſame way they took to avoid them 3 


Multos in ſumma pericula miſit 
Venturi timor ipſe mali, Lucan. 


Which agrees with what Seneca ſaith in his 
Trag. Ocdip. 


Multi ad fatum 
Venere ſuum, dum fata timent, 


God. takes away the Underſtanding of thoſe 
whoſe Deſtxzuction he hath rcfolved, @wos _ 
> 5761 peraere 
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perdere Deus dementat , and makes them againlt 
their intent, contribute to the fulhlling ot his 
Will ; and were it not that there is a ipecial hand, 
they might cafily diſcern, $7 mens non leva fuiſſet, 
faith the Poet 3 all which ſhews, that for all their 
Prudence, Favour, Fears, and Endeavours, Mi- 
niſters of State muſt look on God as the chief 
Author of their Riſing, Standing and Falling, and 
thercfore ought to conlider him in all their Wayes; 
ſo that though ſome things generous are to be 
done by them, others ſafe, fome pleaſant, others 
profitable, yet they ought to do nothing that is 
unjuſtz and as the Lives, Honour, and Eltates of 
People are often jn their Hand and Diſpoſal, they 
muſt be very tender of all : Hereupon I have two 
very conliderable Examples of a Prince very 
Famous, *twas Henry the Fourth of France. 

The Fir(t was a Point of Honour, the day bc- 
fore the Battel of Twry,a Collonel of the Switzers 3 
having, by the Crycs and Importunitics of his 
Souldiers, been forced to ask him tor Moneys, the 
King in anger ſaid to him, Is it the part of an honeſt 
man, to call for Moneys, when he is to take Orders to 
Fight? Whereat the Collonel much athamed, 
withdrew. But the next Morning, the King 
(mitten in his heart with a trouble, which none 
but a generous Soul is capable of, ſent tor him , 
and told him in the Preſence of many People, 
Collonel, we are going to Fight, whence may be I 
ſhall not return, "tis not juſt I ſhould take away the 
Honour of a brave Gentleman, ſech as I account yoze 
to be, wherefore I declare, that I take you to be a man 
of Honour, uncapable of doing any baſe Aion 3 attcr 
which he embraced him heartily. 


Q 3 The 
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The Second was, an ad of Juſtice mixed with 
Generolity z for the ſame day he entered into 
Paris, after it had yielded to him, the Equipage 
of one Iz Noue, was by ſome Baylifts arrefted for 
Debts his Father had contracted for the Ring's 
Service z whereupon the Gentleman being come 
to the King to complain of it, he publickly an- 
ſwered him, Tpay my Debts, and ſo muſt you pay 
yours; but immediately after having taken him 
alide, he gave him ſome of his Jewels to Pawn, 
inſtead of his things, which by theſe means were 
releaſed. It is well when ſuch Examples are 
known and followed by private men, much more 
by publick Perſons, eſpecially by Miniſters of State, 
who give motion to the whole politick Body; and 
who alſo will do well, when it is in their Power 
to infuſe ſuch Principles in their Princes, eſpecially 
when they are young, that when they grow in 
years, they may be firengthned in the Practice 
thereof: *tis indeed an admirable thing, to ſee a 
Prince ſo tender of the Honour of his Servants, 
for then Perſons of Honour are willing and ready 
to ſerve him; and when Juſtice, and not meer]y 
his Pleaſure is the Rule of his Actions, he is fo 
Potent, that he can do all he 1s willing to do, 

becauſe he will do nothing but 


* when a Prince what is ? jult 3 and when he * 


can by Law caſtiſe thinks he can do ſomething un- 
men, be doth wiſily . We: 

not to make uſe of © juſt, he muſt not be willing to 
bis Authority. do it. What I here fay of Princes, 
my is applyable to Miniſters in their 
Station and Capacity z he who is willing to do 
all he pleaſes, ought ever to do well; for when 
he/dclights to do'evil, his Pleaſure ſhall not laſt; 


i1;d to be juſt thoroughly, it is rot enough for 


himſelt 
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himſelf to be juſt, but alſo he muſt not ſuffer In- 
feriors to do any unjuſt A, and mult leſs oblige 
them to it 3 (o acare mult be taken, that Juſtice 
be not ſold, for when it is, let it be neyer fo 
cheap, it will be bought at too dear a rate; it 15 
to be given and not bought, becaulc it is due. 

For the other part of this Action, to wit, Ge- 
nerolity mixed with Jultice 3 *tis prudent as re- 
markablez for he who is ungratetul to a good Ser- 
vant, will thereby loſe hundreds more 3 but he 
who well rewards one, will get thouſands 3 and 
herein it will be more honourable to meaſure his 
favours by his greatneſs, than by the Merit ot 
thoſe who receive them: Neither 1s it amiſs, 
when the giver of high Quality coniiders himſelt 
in the Gife, more than the receiver who is his 
Inferior, When one hath given, he may not up+ 
braid his Gifts and Favours 3 and when he hath 
no mind to grant, let his refuſal not be offenſive, 
but void of jnjury and bitterneſs 3 for he who is 
denyed, ſuffers enough, and Gitts mixed with 
Injuries never oblige a man. Ot all men in the 
World, Miniſters of State are the moſt concerned 
in this, by reaſon of the vaſt number of the Suites 
and Petitions dayly put -to them3 for by their 
means, People make their Addrefles to the Prince, 
as he, thorough their Miniſtery, imparts his fa- 
vours to others 3 therefore to be moroſe, 1s an 
ImperfeQion, very prejudicial to Minilters, who 
hereby make as many Enemies as they have Pe- 
titioners3 and to the Service of the Prince, Peo- 
ple being apt- to believe him to be of the (are 
Temper as are his Miniſters, who,they think act 
ſo by his order; or at lealt are connived at by 
him3 or clſe make their diſobliging Carriage re- 
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flcct upon him, who they think approve of it, op 
Elſe he would not employ them : And indeed he 
1s much concerned herein, for one of the greate(t 
Diſſervices a Prince can receive, is when his chicf 
Othcers, thorough Negle&, Pride, Frowardneſs, 


or thelike, make him loſe the Love and Aﬀection 


of his People. 

A Remedy to this, is todo things juſt, honeſt, 
and decent z he who hath a lawtul Calling toſuch 
a Place, is bound to rule according, to Laws, and 
as much as he can, to conform himſelt to the 
Rule of God 3 that is, to have Power attended 
with Mercy and Juſtice. As God is the Father 
of all, fo are Rulcrs of their Subjects, who arc 
contained under the name of Father in the Fifth 
Commandment ;z for as God takes care of, and is 
bountiful to all mcn, as a Father is in his Family; 
{o Princes and Rulers muft do the like in their 
Dominions 3 not devour, but love and ſave the 
Lives and Goods of their Pcople, whoſe Blood 
and Elftate they ought to be as ſparing, as of 
thcir own for thcy who ſtrive to grow too Rich, 
bring Subjects to Poverty 3 and he is not really 
Rich, whoſe Subjects are Poor. People mult not 
be ſo ſqueezed, but that ſome Juyce be left to 
preſerve Lifez as in Herbs and other Plants, 
Leaves and Branchcs are not fo taken and cut off, 
but that ſtil] in the Root doth remain Rrength 
enough to bud again; Feathers ought (o to be 
pullcd off, thar new ones may come out. No 
dqubt but Subjc&ts do ſometimes commit faults, 
which they deſcrve to be chaftifed for 3 but as it 
is glorious for Rulers to forgive themſclves no- 
thing, it will often'be profitable to forgive others ; 
yet ſo, that as a fatherly Clemency, is to keep 
; | Juſtice 
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Juſtice from becoming Cruelty z a juſt Severity 
ſhall Cave Clemency from contempt 3 and *tis not 
enough for Mercy to be ſparing of Chaſtiſement, 
and tor Generofity to be prodigal of Favours ; 
thorough Prudence, rewards and pains ought alſv 
to be regulated, Good and ingenious Subjects, 
when they are uſed like Children, will, as it 
were, make themſelves Slaves to their Superiors 3 
bnt being uſed like Slaves, they become mortal 
Enemies; therefore the Throne which is not 
grounded upon Love, will not rife gery high, or 
elſe will be in a perpetual danger of a Fall, 

In point of Juſtice, *tis well to a& as Judge, 
not as Adverſaryz as a Phytlitian, not as a Hang- 
man 3 as wiſc, prudent, and diſcreet, not as 
chollerick, paſſionate, or revengetul 3 one ought 
to be moderate, when he goes about it 3 *tis the 
part of a cruel man, to ſay, Sentiat ſe mori, and 
when a man is. once put to dcath, it is not ne- 
ccſſary to drag and tcar him to pieces, which is 
proper for a wild raging Company of Seditious 
People, Illos crudeles vocabo, qui puniendi cauſam 
habent, modum non habent, Seneca de Clem, cap. 4, 
Another faith ——— 


Sit piger ad penas princeps, ad premia velox, 
Duique dolet quoties cogitur efſe ferox. 


There is the right and the merit of Ruling ; 
Philoſophers ſay, that the Wiſe man alone is wor- 
thy-to rule, which is no injury to Rulers 3 by this 
truth, to let them underſtand what Qualitics they 
muſt have to Rule well, for it makes them loſe 
nothing of the right they have to Authority and 
Government 3 contrariwiſe it confirms and 

ſtrengthens 
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ſtrengthens it, and is much better for both Prince 
| and People : Upon this Subje&t 
* In the Fiſth Bok (1 words of * Cominews, about 
of bis Memoires 
cap. 13. Lewis the Eleventh of France, 
are very notable, It ſeems to me, 
ſaith he, that Charles the Great, Philip Auguſtus, 
and $t, Lewis, who thought it uot to be below them- 
ſelves, to ſubmit their Power to the Laws, and never 
made uſe of too ſevere and unlawful means, reigned 
more abſolutely and more quietly, died more happily 
than he, and their Memory will live more gloriouſly 
than his, 

To have States happy and laſting, Stateſmen 
as much as in them lyes, will avoid the cauſes, 
occaſions, and dangers of Diſtempers z like able 
politick Phylitians, they. will know the Pulſe of 
the Nation; tiudy the Temper, and find the 
ſtrength of the People; which if they do not at- 
tain unto, many Inconvenicncies will attcnd their 
Government 3 for without it, they can neither 
prevent nor cure the Diſtempers of it: To prevent 
it, they muſt cndeavour to keep it in a good frame, 
and make Vices to be hated, and Vertues valued 3 
not ſ{uit-ring honeſt and able men, when known, 
to want, orlyc in Miſery, nor the wicked to have 
Dominion over the good 3 for at laſt they will 
become Maſters of all, evcn of Rulers themſelves; 
who on the contrary, are Maſters of all, when 
good and vertuous men have the upper hand of 
vicious and evil Perſons: Great men (hall be 
maintained in their Dignity» yet not countenanced 
in their Violency 3 as the Poor are to be protected 
In their Quietneſs and Liberty, yet no wayes cn- 
couraged in their Inſolency. Sciences ought to 


be much made of; for without them, Subjects os 
rude 
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rude like Brutes 3 and though men are ever the 
better or the worſe for: them, according to the 
uſe they make thereof, yet by theſe means, men 
knowing their Vices or ImperteCtions, grow a- 
ſhamed thereat, and ſo avoid falling into it : Be- 
lides that, hereby they acquire Parts and Abilities 
to ſerve their Country. Arts alſo are to be cn- 
tertained, becauſe the Peoples idleneſs becomes 
very dangerous to the Peace of the State 3 though 
every murmuring of the lowett ſort of People, is 
not to be much minded, yet they are not alto- 
gether to be neglected, for ſuch a Leaven, may 
intime, happen to Leaven the whole Lump; and 
this Gangrene can get on the whole Body, by rea- 
ſon of the malignant Humours, which a State is 
never without 3 but above all, the complaints of 
Wiſe men, and of Intereſt, ought to be hearkened 
unto, 

On the other ſide, wiſe Rulers do not envy 
their Subjecs innocent Pleaſures, but when there- 
by they are drawn into guilt, their Indulgency 
will not become acceflary thereunto: They alſo 
for their own part, will not make their Buſineſs 
of their Pleaſure 3 contrariwiſe, they will delight 
to do their Work, and what Recreation they take, 
will be only a Diverſion and Retrcſhment to their 
tired Spirits; but if they run too much after 
ſome kind of Pleaſures, and follow them far , 
without fail they will go aſtrayz and it in the 
Poſſethon thereot they account themſelves happy, 
therein they are like to find their Ruine, It againſt 
the common Opinion, ſome men account all 
things to be lawtul to them, herein they account 
themſelves to be the only Wiſe men; and they 
who think ſo, axe ſcldom ſuch; Now they who 

p” arc 
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arc not wiſc, commit many faults; they who are 
really ſuch, avoid to be reduced to the necciſty 
of correcting what they have done, but when 
they have done amiſs, they will not fail to mend, 
for fear of doing worſe. They will alſo endea- 
vour to know their Flatterers, thoſe dangerous 
Fricnds, or rather Enemies z who being once 
known, will do them no harmz now the way to 
hnd them out, is,” to know themſelves 3 above all, 
they will avoid falling into Anger and Paſſion, 
tor then they ought to tear doing all forts of midſ- 
chiets, (eſpecially if this betalls Soveraigns) for 

nothing can refiſt, and none darcs pacihie them. 
All thele things joyned. together, will much 
contribute ro the preventing of Dittempers in a 
State 3 now to cure them, requires a great skill, 
{o many things as cauſes nature, growth, acceſſa- 
ries, accidents, conjunQures, conſequences, and 
{o many circumſtances being to be conlidered in 
it 3 for Statelmen as well as Phyfſitians, do not 
alwaycs agree about the Cauſcs (true and infalli- 
' ble Signs bcing not alwayes evident) which once 
being known, they do not fo much differ about 
the Remedies ft and proper, there being general 
received Rules, how ſuch Remedies are fit for 
{uch Diſeaſes; but great difhcultics and conten- 
tions do alſo ariſe about the Method to be uſed 
in the Cure and Application of Remedies, ſome 
willing to begin with the Cauſe, others with the 
Efie&t 5 but certainly they will agree, that *tis the 
b<tt to do both at the time, when it can bedone; 
to remove the Effect and more urging Evil, is the 
moſt neceſſary 3 to remedy the Cauſe, is the ſafeſt, 
and it ſeems in a due Order. As ſuppole there be 
a Tumult cauſed by the gathering of a T ax, it _ 
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be well-to ſuppreſs the one, and ſuſpend the Col- 
Icing of the other 3 Juliice may ſtop Seditions in 
their Birth, but when they are general, Clemency 
may well quiet and pacihe them: Upon fuch oc- 
cations, ſome things may be granted to the People, 
and others denyed them3 but *tis dangerous to 
grant all, and ro refuſeall; that may be granted 
which 1s juſt, and that retuſed which 1s unjuſt; 
though ſometimes neceſſity doth not allow of ſuch 
a Libertyz but one contidereth what is mott con- 
venient for the preſcot, and mult ſuffer anincon- 
veniency only to prevent a greater one as fo 
take an unplcaſant Phyfick to remove a dangerous 
Diſeaſe 3 it preſent Evils be ſtopt, and Statc{niwn 
will endeavour to cruſh Scditions in the Egg, and 
cut them in the Bud,there is hopes to prevent thoſe 
that are a Hatching, with ſirengthning his own 
Party, and conſcquently weakning the contrary 3 
which is done with ſowing -of Diviſions and Jca- 
loutics betwcen.the Authors of {uch diſorders, par- 
doning ſome, puniſhing others, and giving advan- 
tages to others z and doing {ſeveral other things, 
which occaſions: will afford, and prudence ſuggelt. 
It is the part of a wilc Polititian, to contider all, 
cven the leaſt Circumſtances which he meets with, 
in ſerious and difficult buſineſſes to make uſe of 
them, either amplifying or lcflening, as he ſeeth 
occaſion tor, repreſenting an Elephant, as it were 
buta Fly 3 or of a Scratch making a deep Wound, 
taking advantage of ſome Conjunctures,though in 
themſelves contrary to their Afﬀairs 3 as did Telly; 
for though Metis had withdrawn and left him in 
the Lurch, he pretended he had fent him to fall 
upon the back of the Enemies, which encouraged 
his Souldicrs, and gave him the Victory. Thus 
| Druſus 
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Druſus made uſe of the Eclipſe of the Moon, to 
bring to obedience the revolted Legions of Hunga- 
ry. ThusChriſtopher Columbus, being denyed Pro- 
viſions by ſome People of America, and knowing 
how within a ſhort time th:re was to be an Eclipſe 
of the Moon, he threatned to take away the Moon 
from them, (o that as ſoon as the Eclipſe appearcd, 
they ſent him what he deſired: Ferdinand Carter 
having heard how the Mexicans expected the com- 
ing of a God of theirs named Tophilchin, told them, 
"was he z and Francis Pizarro for the fame end, 
in the Conqueſt of Perx, made others to call him 
Vizacoca, 

It is a great Prudence ſometimes, to make uſe 
of thoſe Church-men who have an Intereſt with 
the People, to work upon their mind 5 the ſound 
which comes from the Pulpit, goes often very 
deep, and ſome Preachers have great influence 
upon the People in politick Aﬀairs 3 as the Exam- 
ples of Savanarola in Florence, Fra Paols in Venice, 
and others, in ſeveral other places of Italy and of 
Exrope can witneſs. Indeed, that other way of 
ſending ſome men amongſt the People, to tir 
them up to Mutiny, only to have an occaſion or 
a Pretence to take away their Priviledges, is a 
thing very Politick, but not juſt nor Chriſtian-like, 
as was practiſed by Philip the Second, King of 
Spain; for his Secretary of State, Antonio Perer 
being fled from Caſtilla, into his Country, the 
Kingdom of Aragon, there to ſecure his Life under 
the Protection of their Priviledges, the Jeſuits by 
the King's Orders, ſtirred the People to the de- 
fence of thoſe Priviledges 3 but the Royal Army 
being drawn nigh, the ſame Jeſuits recanted, 


difſwading the People from ſtanding out any lon- 
2cry 
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ger, repreſcnting the King's ſtrength and their 
weakneſs, greater than they werez whereupon 
the Peoples Army melted away, and the King's 
came in without oppokition,and took away all their 
Priviledges, and built a Citadel in Saragoſſe. . 

But a thing no wayes contrary to 1cafon, and 
much neceſſary to be known and minded, is, the 
Temper of the Pcople, which ought even to be 
ſtudied by Rulers; and yet wife men are ſome- 
times mitiaken therein tor uſually common Pco- 
ple are Light-headed, Inconſtant, Seditious, apt to 
believe Reports,though never {o falſe; Violent,and 
{o often to run themſelves into,and put their Ru- 
lers to many great and dangerous Inconveniencics; 
tor amid(t Seditions, is an univerſal ftirring and 
motion, and nothing done with order 3 *tis very 
hard to make an Enumeration of all Calamities 
which menare expoſcd to whillt that Storm doth 
laſt for at the ſame moment, when People act 
againſt the reſpect due to the Sovereign, all be- 
comes lawful, Violence, Plundering, Raviſhing, 
Sacriledge and Vengeance, the end whereot is 
very ſad. It is true, that {ometimes Seditions are 
paſſing, and tranfitory Evils, much like the thick 
Clouds, which riſe up to the middle Region of 
the Air,where at laſtzatter a great noiſe, they break 
out, not being able to aſcend to the higher, which 
repells and turns them into Hail and Thunder, to 
batter and ſpoil the very place, whence the Exha- 
lations and vapours did fixlt ariſe. 

However the Prince and his Minifters will en- 
deavour to prevent theſe Seditions, and take away 
every matter capable or likely to form ſuch Im- 
polthumes in the Body of the State, to the end 
they may avoid, being afterwards forced to apply 

corrolive 
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corroſive and violent Remedies, or for fear they 
ſhould become incurable 3 for certainly, it they 
who fit at the Helm of the State, and rule Afﬀairs, 
are ſatished only to remedy ſudden Evils, and 
not to foreſee and put them off, it will very often 
happen, that their Remedies will be like thoſe 
which are given to a dying man, which not only 
are unprofitable to the Patient, but alſo do diſ- 
credit the Phylitian, 

The greateſt Vexations are not alwayes the 
hardeſt to be ſuffered 3 thoſe which threaten to laſt, 
are the moſt troubleſome, becauſe the teeling ot a 
preſent Pain, hath certain bounds preſcribed to- it, 
but the fear that it will laſt hath none: Hence it is 
that a Debility cauſed by ſome great Opprcflion, 
in{tcd of making weak, is turned into fury, when 
there is no hope of recovery. For this cauſe, a 
Prince, as much as he can, will avoid every thing 
that makes his People afraid ot his Dominationzto 
the.end, he may not only {ccure himſelt trom all 
manner of Riſings and Rebellion, but alſo to pre- 
vent fear and jealouſies in the minds of his Subjects, 
and that he may abſolutely Reign over their Hearts, 
as over their Eſtates. 

The politick Body hath its Principles of a long 
Life, as well as the Natural; they both fublilt very 
long, when in their tirſt Conſtitution there is a 
perte& Symmetry, between the commanding and 
obeying parts: Yet this hinders not, but that it 
may ſometimes be diſturbed ; and as from the low 
and inferior Parts, often vapours,not well digeſted, 
do ariſe, which do hurt and trouble the Brain 3 and 
ſometimes from the Brain, do run and fall Fluxi- 
ons and Rhumes which do burthen and offend 


the inferior Parts: Sy the fame Diſorder and 
5 Diſtemper 
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Diſtemper may happen between the Prince and 
his Subje&s 3 but when the hilt Conſtitution is 
good, ever there is in it a radical and quickning 
Spirit, whence proceeds ſome good Critis which 
ſetleth every thing. *Tis true, that ſometimes 
happen unhappy Times, which force the Prince to 
lay Taxes and Impofitions upon his People 3 as 
when a War is to be maintained, or an advanta- 
gcous Peace to be concluded. 

To truſt and miſtruſt well, is of a great Advan- 
tage 3 for he who truſts too much, is often in 
danger of being cheated and he who miſtruſts 
too much, runs the hazard of never being well 
ſerved, therefore Prudence and Diſcretion are in 
this to be uſed, though ſometimes one is forced 
to truſt thoſe whoſe Capacity and Fidelity,he hath 
no experience of. More or leſs men may be truſted 
according to the Proportion between their Abili- 
ties or Quality, and the Aﬀairs with the man- 
agement whereof they are truſted 3 thoſe that 
are publickly managed, are committed to Perſons 
of Credit 3 but thoſe which are carryed on in a 
private way, are ſometimes put in the hands of 
inconſiderable-men, for it they miſcarry, they are 
calily diſowned by thoſe who ſet them at work. 
On this account Lewis the Eleventh of France, 
truſted his Barber with important Afﬀairs, and ſc- 
veral other men of no note, who could pals for 
Spyes, rather than for Miniſters z which way of 
Spyes is a very Politick thing, to know bulineſles 
within and without the Dominions of thoſe who 
employ them; a thing very uſual with ſeveral 
Princes : being taken notice of, only as private 
men, they give intelligence of what they hear and 
feez theſe are employed th upon the account 
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of Fears and Jealouſics of State 3 and without, to 
know and undermine the Defigns of their Neigh- 
bours, and ſo to order and diſpoſe of their Afﬀairs 
accordingly. 

When Princes have private Intereſts and Self- 
cnds, that is, different from that of their People, 
{a thing dangerous in States) they do well to trult 
tor Council and Affiſtance, thoſe whom they are 
ſure of, and who depend upon their Fortunez but 
when the whole State is concerned, as they want 
the afliftance of many, ſo they ought tg take the 
Council of many, that is, of their whole People 
repreſented in Parliament, States-general, or un- 
dcr whatſoever other name; for having a hand 


in the Council, they will be moxe unanimous, and- 


{o more vigorous to forward the Execution. Lam 
very much taken with the Speech, of Henry the 
Fourth of France, to the States of part of his King- 


dom, aſſembled in Rowen 1596. he ends it thus, I 


have not called you to this Place, as my Predeceſſors 
have done, to oblige you blindly to approve of my Will: 
T have ſummoned you to receive, to believe, and follow 
your Comncils ; in a word, to make you my Guardians : 
Few Kings with Gray Beards and Vidiarious, are of this 
mind, but the paſſionate Love T hear 
—— ay, Vol: 3» to my Subjefs, and the extream de- 
ol. 1185. Of the 
French wiſtory, Jie 1 have to the name of a King, to 
add theſe two gloriow Titles, of 
Deliverer and Reſiorer of the State , make every 
| thing eaſie and honourable to me, He was a Wile, 
Valiant, and a very Fortunate Prince, till the time 
he was murthered3 admired at, eſpecially for the 
judicious Choice he made, after his full Settle- 
ment of his Miniſters, for his Councils of State, 
and of War Officers, for his Exchcquer, and Ad- 
M1nt* 
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miniſtration of Juſtice 3 none of all which ſort of 
Perſons ought to be remiſs, for all the Succeſs and 
Happineſs attending them in the diſcharge of their 
Truſt 5 we ſee ſometimes the abode in a delicious 
Country, weakens the Vertue of a man, whom 
the hardneſs of Winters, and the roughneſs of 
Deſerts, and Wilderneſſes could not bringdown 3 
he who could not be conquered by Arms, ſhall 
ſometimes be overcome with Vices, according to 
what the Poet faith of Hercules: | 


Duem non mille fere, quemnon Steneleius boſtis, 
Nee putwit Juno vincere, vicit amor. 


A comftinual Series of good Succeffes, will ſome- 
times make men in publick Places, forget them- 
ſelves, and firangly believe nothing can fall amiſs 
with them ; ſothat after they have done very well 
for a time, they give up themſelves to idlene(s and 
pleaſures, which is a beginning of God's Judg- 
ment upon them, followed with Divitions in their 
Families, Factions within their Dominions, and 
Enemies from without,as it befell Solomon, 1 Kings 9. 
When private men do offend, there are ſome ever 
to chaſtiſe them, but *tis not fo of Princes, and 
Great men, therefore God ſets his hand to it, be- 
cauſe they have done amiſs, thorough Malice, of 
other evil Purpoſes ; but. indeed there are thofe 
who havea hand in the Miniftery of State, whoat 
laſt are over-burthened with the weight of Afﬀairs, 
their Spirits exhauſted, their Brains heated, and 
perhaps their bodily ſtrength waſted 4. Theſe in- 
deed, are to be pittied the more, becauſe forme- 
times they will take no Caunlcl, thinking it would 
be a Diſpatagement, and convince them of inca# 

R 2 pacity 
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pacity to govern, as it befell Lews the Eleventh 
of France, not long. before his Death; and the 
worſt is, that in ſuch Fits they turn off their faith- 


tu! and experienced Counſellors, becauſe in their - 


Opinions they differ from them, and bring in raw 
and unfaithful ones, who comply with them in 
every thing, and ſtudy only how to humour them, 

It is a goed Cuſtom of {dme Princes, eſpecially 
of the German Nation, when they tind the Sons of 
ſome of their Counſellors, or of other Subjects to 
| behopeful, to take care of their Breeding, and to 
{end then abroad to get Experience in the World, 
to be inltracqed in Politicks, and fitted to alli 
\ them in the Government of their People ; Cer- 
rainly if fuch have any Parts, having fibm their 
Youth becn brought up to theſe things, they muſt 
needs have acquired a Capacity to do itz and the 
care which the Prince hath taken of them, ought 
fo be a {irong tye to engage them to faithfulneſs, 
This alſo is the Maxim of the Roman Empire. 
Conſilia, {aith one, Non tam numeranda quam pon- 
* deranda : When Counlels arc given, they ſhould be 
tollowed for their weight more than for their 
number z therefore as the Prince, is ever to be the 
head of his Counſel, fo in him Reaſon ought to 
prefide This will make him take notice of the 
Fidclity of a Counſcllor, when he advifes con- 
trary to his own Intereſt z and when, out of his 
Zeal and Duty, he Sacrifices himſclt to the Intercfi 
of his Prince 3 of which there is a notable Exam- 
ple in one Taneguy du Chatel, who upon the-occa- 
fon of a Txeaty berween Charles the Seventh of 
France his Maſter, and the Duke of Britanny,which 
was much to the Advantage of the King, the Duke 


rctuling to conclude, except the ſaid Taneguy was 
diſmiſſed 
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diſmiſſed from Court, becauſe he had a hand in 


the Death of the Duke of Burgundy; and the King 


being willing, by no means, to part with him 
who had ſaved his Lifez yet he thorough much 
Intreaties, and with much ado, obtained it, thus 
becoming a Sollicitor againſt himſelf. But not to 
go fo far, this Nation affords a later and more 
notable an Example, in as much as this was for 
Death, when the other was but for a removal 
from Court to facritice his Fortune and Life to 
the Intereſt of his Prince, is the greatc{t mark of 
Fidelity that can be given by men. 

Yet out of this, I will not argue that they muſt 
venture, and care not for what is their own, to 
come nigh to, and be employed by Princes 3 this | 
bring to prove the Fidelity, and not the Capacity 
of Perſons: On the contrary, they who manage 
well their own Afﬀairs, are bettcr qualihed to take 
care of thoſe of others, than they who know not 
how to doit; therefore the Emperor Baſilins in 
his advice to his Son, defires him, To make uſe of 
the Counſels of thoſe, who thorough Prudence, have 
bettered their Affairs , and not of thaſe, who thorough 
imprudence made'them to decay z for he who hath not 
well managed his own, will hardly be able to manage 
thoſe of other mens. Every man's Family is a kigd 
of a pctty State, and he who doth not know how 
to govern little ones, will be leſs able to rule 
thoſe which are greater, This I ſay the more, 
becauſe there is ſo much Prudence required in pu- 
blick Perſons, for all the general Rules and Max- 
ims of Government, that it cannot be acquired all 
at once, but by degrees, as is the T cmmper and In- 
tereſt of ſeveral Nations, and the knowledge of 


many Languages, which are not gotten, but with 
R 3 much 
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much Study and Application, and which are fo 
neceſſary to publick Miniſters, themore eaſily and 
advantageouſly to treat with, and. underſtand 
Forreigners in all their Negotiations. 

Now all the Art and Rules of Government, 
which thorough labour, induſtry, and experience 
Miniſters have gotten, they will fit for the parti- 
cular Country wherein they ſerve: Without this 
Application, all their $kill is a bare Notion, and 
meer Speculation, more hurtful than profitable ; 
uſeleſs both for Counciland Action; and when it 
ſucceeds, *tis more by chance, than out of any 
real Grounds ; therefore they will aim at making 
their Miniſtery more Beneficial than Famous, ſub- 
{ervient to the publick Good, more than to their 
own Name and Glory 3 and as little as they can, 
they will commit things ro Hazard and Fortune, 
and ayoid all unneceſſary Pomp and Expences ; 
but when the Honour of the Prince, of the State, 
and of the Country are concerned, they muſt be 
upheld yet a difference put between Shews and 
Realities, that which is ſolid, being preferred bes 
fore that which conſiſts in Fancy and Imagination 
only ; as the Body is before the Shadow, and that 
which is Eſſential, before Ceremonies and Cir- 
cumſtances. Yet, whatever they do, they will 
be ſure to do nothing without the Princes Order, 
Conſent, and Approbation 3 for often they like 


| noServices, except they commanded them, and 


not ſeldom, they puniſh inſtead of rewarding thoſe 
they received, . not only againſt, but alſo without 
their Order, 0 

Although in the management of Afﬀairs, the 
Undertakings and Deſigns alone be depending 


vpon men, becauſe the Events are diſpoſed of by 
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a ſuperior Power 3 yet there is no doubt, but thac 
the Motives of ſuch Reſolutions, have a Depen- 
dency upon the uſe of politick Wiſdom, which 
conſiſts in the true and judicious Compariſon of 
things between themſelves, whether they be of 
a cogtgary, or only of a different Nature, as to 
know that which is good or cvil to be done pro- 
fitable or hurtful, convenient or not 3 or when it 
is a queſtion of two goods, to chooſe the greatett 3 
or of two evils, to avoid the worſt; in ſome am- 
biguous cafes, men are often doubtful what todo; 
the Dilemma being hard, and reaſons Pro and Con 
ſtrong 3 upon ſuch occaſions Wiſdom and Prudence 
are to reſolve the Difficulty, and make the Scales 
to turn. 

Miniſters as well as Princes,are not alone to act; 
let them be never ſo active and vigilant, yet they 
cannot be every where 3 they muſt make uſe of 
ſome Inficuments to affiſt them in their Work ; 
as a Pilot who fits at the Helm to (teer the Ship, 
muſt have Sea-men to Hoiſe up, take in the Sailes, 
and do other Services neceſſary in the Ship : So the 
perfe& Miniſter hath many under him, whom he 
{ets a work about their Task, and makes them act 
their Part : Now in this variety of Enfployments, 
the skill of a Miniſter, is to know the Capacity 
of every one, and make them Ad in their Way 
therefore-it requires no {mal Dexterity, to employ 
fit and proper Perſons for the uſe one hath of themz 
and to make the Genius of men, ſute with thc 
Nature of Afﬀairs; ſome are Dull and Fiegma- 
tick, others are Quick and Fiery 3 {ome Grave and 
Serious, others Merry, according, to the ſeveral 
Tempers of men, and therefore are fit for one 


thing more than for another 3 now as it is very. 
R 4 CXxtIa- 
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extraordinary to find Univerſal men,that is, capa- 
ble of all forts of Employment;{o when *tis known 
what a particular thing ſuch a one is ht for, it 
requires Prudence to lead him to it, ſpur him on, 
or hold him in, as the Miniſter fees it to be the 
Intereſt of his Prince, or ſuitable with his IRgſ1gns. 
A good Imagination in a man, can produce a good 
Effet, a good Wit another, and a good Judg- 
ment another, according as they are directed, and 
the good or bad Uſe made of them. As all Aﬀairs 
are not alike, ſo all ſorts of Perſons are not fit tor 
every kind of Negotiation, no more than formerly 
the Figure of Mercury could not be made of every 
kind of Wood, ncither is one tyed to cone fort of 
men, of what Age, Condition, or Profeſſion 
whatſoever, to make uſe of for theſe Employ- 
ments. Out of all theſe, there is and hath been 
men of Wit and Parts, able to manage State- 
affairs: Examples of this could be brought of 
Divines, Phyſitians, Lawyers, Gentlemen, Soul- 
dicrs, and other ſorts of men; among{t Princes 
and Miniſters of the Church of Rome, Fryars are 
much made uſe of, as Padre Paolo by the Repu- 
blick of Venice; Father Foſeph by the late Cardi- 
nal of Richelieu ; and at preſent, Father Emerick at 
the Court of Vienna, &c. 

But for all this, ſome make it a Queſtion, Whe- 
ther there be ſuch a thing as politick Prudence? at- 
tributing the good or bad Event of things, to that 
which they call Hazard, which in their Sence, is 
a-mcer Effect of their Imagination, there being 
no ſuch Principle in the Government. of the 
World ; by theſe means they think to clear them- 
{clves of their Imprudence and bad Succelles, lay- 

ing the blar.e of it, upon theſe Hazards and For- 
| euncs, 
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tune, as the Stoicians did upon their Deſtiny ; 
thus they think to refute the vulgar Error of moſt 
men, who ever cry out againlt thoſe who mifcarry 
in their Deſigns, who think every Sufferer to bz 
a Guilty man;z and that of all means uſed, the 
worlt were choſen when things have not ſiuccced- 
ed well; fo if any one dyes, though never {0 Old 
or (o Sick, they will ſay, his Lite might have been 
faved, if ſuch and ſuch things had been done to 
him. 

This laſt, indeed, is a vulgar Error, but they 
fall into two greater and more dangerous z one 
of which is, that they miſtake or deny the Provi- 
dence of God, whereby he orders and diſpoſes of 
all things; ſo that nothing talls out at a venture ; 
he isnot an idle Spcator of man's Actions, but 

overns all things with Knowledg, Wiſdom, and 
Fukice The other Error is, that they would 
annul and deftroy the Order God hath fſetled in 
the Nature and Operation of the Facultics of 
men, who are free Agents: Why hath he given 
men Underſtanding and Reaſon, but to uſe them ? 
certainly God and Nature have done nothing in 
vain. Shall the Imaginatign which ſo much 
abounds in means and wayes to bring De- 
ſigns to paſs, and the quickneſs and activity of 
the Wit be idle? Shall the Mind, which knows 
and underſtands ſo many things in Arts and Sci- 
ences, in the qualitics of Herbs and Plants, from 
the Hyſop to the Cedar-tree, and in ſeveral Se- 
crets of Nature, whether relating to the Waters, 
and to the Earth z that Mind which raiſcth her 
ſelf to the Firmament, to know the Name, Na- 
ture and Influences of Starsz nay, which flyes to 
the yery Throne of God, to ſearch into his Nature, 
we. Attributes 
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Attributes and Worksz Shall this Mind, I ſay, 
be deprived of her Operations? Shall Memory, 
to whoſe keeping ſo many things arc committed, 
be of no uſe; Reaſon, with all her Diſcourſmg 
and Arguings, produce nothing z. and the Expe- 
rience of ſo many Ages, Men, and Accidents, avail 
nothing in the Government of Nations and Coun- 
tries, which God is ſo careful of ? or rather are 
not all theſe things like Talents, which God hath 
given to ſome men, by them to be made uſe of 
for the benefit of others ? We are not like Stocks 
and Stones, but quick and active Creatures, bound 
to at according to the Lights God hath given us; 
we have a Mind, therefore we muſt Underltand ; 
we have a Memory, therefore we muft Remem- 
ber; and fo of the reſt, and all, according {to the 
Rules, Precedents, and Examples we have. They 

in whom all, or ſome of theſe Parts do excell, are 

fit Inſtruments to govern States, it they be endued 

with that Prudence, called Politick 3 for as there 

are Governments in the World, fo there is an'Art 

and Rules of Government. 

"Tis the happineſs of Princes, when they find 
thoſe who are capallle of,, and faithful in it, and 
their Prudence when they make Choice of them 3 
"tis a ſign God intends a Bleſſing for them, ac- 
cording to his ſeveral Promiſes in Scripture, To 
give-wiſe Counſellors,to reſtore them, as at the beginning, 
and to remove Evil ones; on the contrary , he 
threatens, when heis angry with.a People, to ſend 
bad ones to them; for as ſuch are the ſhame of a 
Prince, and the cauſe of the Peoples defpairing, 
giving motion to every bad humour in the State, 
and becoming a pretence of Dilturbanceto all dif- 
attcted and difcontented Perfons, whereby they 
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are very dangerous 3 ſo good ones are Inſtruments 
of Peace and Quietneſs, and do ſettle the Autho- 
rity of their Princes, in the Heart of their Subjects : 
Tis natural to Love thoſe who do us good, and 
hate thoſe who do us hurtz and this Love or 
Hatred doth paſs to thoſe,who are accefſary to this 
Good or Evil we receive or ſuffer. Ariſtotle faith, 


| The Tyrant is he, who minds his own Intereſt more 


than the Good of his Subjefis, They who are ſuch, 
make uſe of Inſtruments tit for their Purpoſe; as 
did the Emperor Veſpaſian, who being very greedy 
of Moneys, employed men who made great Ex- 
tortions, and then under pretence of Juttice, cal 
ed them toan account, and whatſoever they had 
gotten, was conhiſcated to him 3 hence it was 
ſaid,” he made uſe of them as of Spunges, which 
he ſqueezed after they were full; hereby he ſatis- 
fied his Covetouſneſs, and pleaſed the People, 
who was glad to ſee his Oppreſſors puniſhed , 
yet was not in the leaſt the better for this, becauſe 
nothing came to them of what had been exactcd 3 
this was to make a Sacrifice to the Vengeance, but 
not to the good of the People, for others came in 
to their Place, who were as bad as the former ; 
But when a Prince is tender of the welfare of his 
People, he ſeeks for thoſe who, he thinks, will 
procure it for him, and if he can but light upon 
thoſe who have Honeſty and Capacity to do it, 
tet him value them, for an excellent Miniſter is a 
rare Jewel, very much to be valued. Charles the 
Fifth preſenting a Secretary of State, named 
Eraſo, to his Son dg”, the Second, upon the day 
he had rcligned his Kingdoms, told him, Al tbe 
things T this day leave with you, are not ſo much as 
the Gift I make to you of this Servant, This ſort 
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of men founded Principalities, and for- their ſake, 
People willingly parted with their Liberty, and 
ſill are deſirous to be ruled by them. 

This conhrms what I ſaid before, how *tis ne- 
ceſſary for Princes to have Miniſters and Coun- 
{cllors, if they are Judiciousz have a ſufhcient Au- 
thority and Spirit of diſcernment it will be well 
to have ſeveral, for out of their many Opinions, 
he may ſometimes get much light, and with means 
thereof, he will chooſe thoſe he thinks beſt, and 
moſt conducing to the good of his Aﬀairs. To 
this purpoſe Xenophon ſaith, The King is to have 
many Eyes and many Eares, but if he be weak and 
wants exptrience and capacity to chooſe and fol- 
 Jow the beft Council, it is more expedient to take 
from the reſt, him whom he thinks the moſt Ju- 
dicious and beſt qualifhedz for clſe, if he cannot 
abſolutely be the Maſter and over-rule them all, 
very likely Factions and different Intereſt will 
creep amongſt his Counſellors, fo that Ambition, 
; Jealouſie, &c. will work contrary Counſels, and 
this with want of Secrecy, can much diſquiet the 
Prince, make him want Reſolution, and not 
know what advice to take, and what to rcjed, 
nor what to do; and ſo the Maxim of Italian 
Stateſmen will prove true, namely, Ogni volta che 
\ wn principe ſara in mano di pit, quando non habbia 
conſiglio e prudenza du ſe, ſara preda da tutti, when- 
ſocver a Prince, who wants Council and Prudence, 
puts himſelf in the Hands of many, he will be 
made a prey to all, but if he hath Prudence and 
Authority, out of contrary Councils he will get 
the Truth, and turn it to the good of his In- 
tereſt, 


To 
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To have ſome particular Contidence in one or 
two, hath been, and is the practice of Great and 
Wiſe Princes; thus Alexander the Great, had a 
particular Confidence in Clytus and Ephbeſtion ; Au- 
guſtus in Mecenas and Agrippa » and Nero did well 
while he followed the Council of Brrrbus and Se- 
neca , and | could bring many more Examples of 
this in former and latter Times, which I paſs by, 
to mention theſe Favourites I ſpoke of before, in 
whom the Prince hath a great Confidence, cauſed 
either by rcaſon of the equality of Ages, confor- 
mity of Inclination, or ſome other reaſon of Sym- 
pathy 3 and ſay, it depends upon the Wiſdem of 
the Prince, to know whether it be fit to take the 
advice of ſuch about his great Concerns. 

Seeing all Stateſmen, whether or not they make 
Conſcience of their Wayes, are agreed, that Re- 
ligion ought to be uſed either in reality, as ſome 
ſay, or in a Shew as others. *Tis clear and viſi- 
ble, that a Miniſter is to mind it, not as a Cloak, 
which is Hypocrifie, but really and in earneſt ; he 
will not (ee it uſed as a pretence to Diſobedience, 
Impiety, or evil Ends, not turned into Superſtiti- 
on, but tor the great and ultimate End, the glory 
of God, the Good and Salvation of Subjects. I 
believe no Nation in the World minds it more 
than the Engliſh, for I am per{ſwaded there is no 
Country, though of never ſo large an Extent, but 
will come very ſhort of England, in number of real 
Chriſtians, and of People truly fearing God, where 
the Argument of Religion is one, it not the moſt 
prevailing upon the Genius of the People 3 and 
we thank God, it is not here attended with Igno- 
rance and Superſiition, but is in her Purity ground- 
ed upon Scriptures, not clogged with humane 

Inventions, 
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Inventions and was Reformed, not in a violent 
and tumultuous way, but upon mature delibera- 
tion of the lawful Government, and by the advice 
of pious and learned Divinesz which Reformati- 
on hath been confirmed by ſeveral Acts of Par- 
liament, whereby a Bill of Divorce was given to 
the Church of Rome, and all her Wil-worſhip, 
errors in Dodrine, and Fopperies exiled out of 
England; which Reformation, wife and good 
Miniſters of State will, with the utmoſt of their 
Power, procure the Nation to ſtand to, and keep 
out Popery,yet in a wiſc and a prudent Way 3 for 
in ſome Conjunctures, Severity, Rigidne(s, and 
Violence, could do more harm than good, for 
ſometimes things are pndone for being over-done 3 
wherefore the Wiſdom of Serpents is commend- 
ed in Scriptures, and many have I known, who 
tor want of this Wiſdom, have undone their 
Friends, or their own Concerns, which they had 
been in a capacity to promote, had they not been 
haſty and imprudent z and certainly *tis the great- 
eſt part of Chriftian and Politick Prudence, to 
know when and how to aq. 

This I ſay, not out of any intent or deſire to 
have the Roman Religion tolerated or dallied with ; 
on the contrary, it is well to ſhut it out, and have 
it diſcouraged and diſcountenanced, as being dan- 
gerous to Church and State 3 to the Church, by 
rea{on of her Corruptions, wherewith ſhe mighc 
happen to be infe&ed ; and alfo to Church-men, 
who thereby would be bound to ſerve two Ma- 
fters, the King and the Pope, and ſo their Qbedi- 
ence would be divided 3 to the State, for nothing 
15 more contrary to the King's Intereſt, than ta 
fettle in his Kingdom, an Authority equal or _ 

ther 
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ther ſuperior to his, and deſtructive of his Righc 
and Supremacy, I wonder very much, at that 
Partics boaſting of their Loyalty in the late Tron- 
bles 3 *twas not ſo mnch the King's astheir own 
Intereſt, that made them Act : Hence it is, that 
ever they talk of making Proviſion for the ſecuri- 
ty of their Religion, the Deſtruction of which, 
was the chief thing aimed at 3 fo that *tis proba- 
ble they did ſtick to His Majeſty, out of fear of 
their Enemies, more than out of love to his Per- 
ſon, or zeal for his Service, and they were true to 
themſelves more than to the King 3 the Extirpa- 
tion of Popery. was the thing they were atraid of, 
and they thought it would tall, it the Enemies of 
the King, and of their Religion, had the upper 
Hand 3 ſo they did but lend hands to uphold a 
Building, whoſe fall they thought would cruſh 
them to pieces: Therefore *tis both of Religion 
and of Prudence, to have Laws againſt them put 
in Execution; their Principles being ſo contrary 
to the Peace and Quietneſs of the Kingdom, to 
forbid all manner of Communication from hence, 
with Prieſts beyond Seas, and hinder Youth from 
being ſent over to be brought up in their Semina- 
ries 3 on the other ſide, to uſe all endeavours to 
bring them from Popery, to the Proteſtant Relt- 
gion, encouraging them to forſake their Perſwa- 
ſion to- come to ours, and taking all poſlible care 
to have Youth inſiructed init. 

"Tis alſo part of Religion in publick Perſons,to 
keep their Oaths and Promiſes,whercot the breach 
doth offend God and men, and wherefrom all 
manner of cheat and deceit is to be baniſhed, 
which makes Princes and their Miniſters forteit 
their Credit,and keeps men from truſting to moms 
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There was a notable Trick uſed by Granvele , 
Charles the Fifth's Chancellor in the buſineſs of 
the Landgrave of Heſſen, whom the Emperor did 


torgive. 


Sonder Eenich Ghevangheniſſe, Without 


any Priſon, which he altered thus, Sonder Eewich, 
Without a perpetual Impriſonment,giving a ſtroke 
co the Letter n, to make of it a w, which was a 
perfect Cheat, which at laſt his Maſter ſmarted 
tor. This paſſcd between men of a difterent Re- 


lig10n, 


But a worſe Trick was ({hewed in the 


Maſſacre of Paris, by thoſe who think that Faith 

is not to be: kept with Hereticks3 for upon King 
Charles the Ninth's Parole and Imitation, many 
Proteſtants being come thither, one night had 
their Throats cue 3 but take notice of the Puniſh- 
ment, as expreſſed by Mezeray the beſt Writer of 
French-Hittory, and this ſhews how dangerous is 
Popery, for this was upon the account of Religi- 


Five Perſons were the 
Contrivers of this Hor- 
rid Murthering, who 
died all mnhappily. 
Charles the Ninth #n 
his Blood, for he bled 
out of his Mouth, Noſe, 
&c. to death, Henry 
the Third was (tabbed 
by a Fryar, the Duke 
of Guile, and Cardinal 
hi Brother, were Mut 
thered at Blols, and the 
Queen Mother died mi- 
ſerably alſo. 


on : Often, faith he, Vol, 2, 
Fol. 1168, he, Charles the 
Ninth, fancied to fee before his 
Eyes, a Sea of Blood, and from 
time to time he was heard to 
cry out, ab my poor Subjefts , 


What had ye done to me, T was 


forced to it, Henry the Fourth 
#pon this account, told often two 
dreadful things ; one was, bow 
eight dayes after the Maſſacre 
was come upon the Loure, the 
King's Palace, a prodigious 
number of Crows, which with 


their croking and fluttering , made ſo great a noiſe, 
that the Ladies and the King himſelf were gone out to 


ſee it, The other thing is, that the ſame night, two 
| hours 
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hours after the King was a Bed, he heard in the Air, 
a loud noiſe of Cryings, Complaints, and Groanings, 
altogether like to that which was heard in the time of 
the Maſſacre, aid that he had ſent for him, and for 
ſeveral others, to make them hear it, &c. whereat the 
King was ſorely afraid, and the more, becauſe this 
laſted for ſeven nights together, alwayes at the ſame 
hour. This is rclated by a Roman Catholick, as 
it was contrived and executed by thoſe of the 
ſame Religion, whercfore there 

were ® Mcdals coined to commend #.T have ſome; 
that Action 3 and there were Cx- 

traordinary and publick Expreflions of joy at 
Rome, which is drunken with the Blood of Mar- 
tyrs3 and not only approves 

of, but alfo brings to practice Since the Reformati- 


the bloody Maxims of Mari- > no rates nan 
L T0 ut to death in Eng- 
ana and others her Emiffaries, {—, hag Fins. 


and the late bluod thirlty Fn Religion, or for be= 
Rebellion of Ireland; the ge a Papiſt, Let for 
Perſecutions in the Vallies Treaſon. 


of Piemont, &c. ſhew how 
unalterable are theſe Maximss fo that there 


is no trutting to their Words and Promiles. I can- 
not forbear inſerting here, the exprethons of the 
late Arch-biſhop of Paris, who had been Preceptor 
to the preſent King, in his Hiſtory of Henry the 
Fourth, about the Maſſacre of Frances At that 
' time, ſaith he, in Paris, twenty Perſons of bigh Qua- 
lity, and four hundred Gentlemen had their Throats 
cut, and above a hundred thouſand People thorough. 
the Kingdom, execrable Aftions ! which never had, 
and I hope ſhall never have the like. 
As Miniſters look to Religion at home, they 


will not negle& its Intereſt abroad, but keep a 
S good 
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good Corrcſpondency . (as much as may well be 
done) with other Proteſtant Princes and States, 
and joyn, with them in the Defence of itz the 
more, becauſe all attempts againſt our Religion 
here, are contrived abroad, hatched in their Con- 
gregatione de propaganda Fide, their Council about 
the Propagation of the Roman Faith,fetled in. Rome, 
where are alſo thoſe who pretend to be Protectors 
of Engliſh Afairs in that Court, which is no bet- 
ter now, than it was in the dayes of Lawrentius 
Valli, a. Roman, and a C3non of the Church ct 
St. Fobn of Lateran, who thus ſpeaks of it 


a Venalia nobis 
Templa, Sacerdotes, Altaria, Sacra, Corone, 
Tones, Thura, Precer, Calumwvenale, Denſque. 


and as that Court rules their Church, no geod is 
to be expccted from cither. 

The better to pertorm things aforeſaid, Mini- 
ſters will get Religion fixed in their Heart, with- 
out which, they cannot really go about their 
Work, nor have true Grounds to hope for a good 
ſucceſs in their Undertakings, for *tis Picty that 
hath the Promiſes of this Lite, and of that which 
is tocomez God is too juſt to leave any thing, 
whether good or bad, to be unrewardcd : *Tis 
well obſerved, that attcr the Adultery with Bath- 
fhreba, David did not Well thrive, nor hardly evcr 
enjoy himſelf, nothing but domeſtick Troubles at 
the heels one of another. This being ſeriouſly 
thought upon by men in Authority, they will find 


they cannot well proſper, without promoting Re-. 


ligion within their Juriſdiction, which they can- 
not do, except firlt it be rooted in their Heart, 
an 
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ind conclude, that ſince they go about to ſet others 
{in the way of Salvation, thcy muſt endeavour 
, [themſelves not to be caſt away. 

Comineis \aith, That of all Coun- 
trizs in the World he knows of, Af= In his Memoires, 
fairs for th: publick, Good are man- Lib. V+ Cap. 18, 
aged in none ſo well as in England, 
where things are carried on with leſs violence againſt 
the People, By the benctit of the Laws it is ſo, 
and by the Prudence of the Miniſters nothing is 
atterpptcd againſt it, This Happineſs is com- 
mended, admired at, wiſh d for, or envyed by 
Straygers 3 fo that here it may well be faid, Tt is 
nt ſo with other Nations as with 1s, for in other 
Countries, Taxes and other burthens are heavily 
laid vpon the People, without and againſt their 
Conſent 3 Which faith the fame Author in the 
fame place, is not done witheut Violence and Op= 
| preſſion 5 and when the People fufters too much, the 
Prince 1s alſo forretimes forced to ſuffer much 
from his Encmies 3 for when Reaſon and Good- 
neſs does not ſecure things within, ſtrength doth 
hot much prevail withuutz and as to be rcally 
ercaty one malt be vertuous, fo he cannot be Po- 
tent, exczpt he be beloved. They, in whom 
rcfides the ſupream Authority, are the Fountain 
ef Mercy and Fultice, but more cſpecially of the 
former than of the latter 3 for their Power of do- 
ing Tultice, is imparted more at large, than that 
&> ſhewing Mercy, for Pardon comes immediately 
from the Sovcraign Power, who alone hath the 
Power of Life and Dcath, Judges may condemn, 
but not pardon one who is already condemned 3 
the Princes Jultice is bound by the Laws, but his 
Mercy nut fo. 
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Now I am come to another Point, that Mercy 
is to be uſed, not only in relation te-the Lite of 
Subjects, but alſo to their Purſes. Unneceſſary Taxes 
may be avoided 3 and when they are laid, they 


ought to be proportionable to the ſtrength of the 


People, from whom ſometinics it were as good 
to take away their Lite as their Money, which to 
them is as dear as thcir Hearts blood. *T is well 
therefore, to be very cautious in this Point, for 
there are ſome kinds of Violencies and Oppretſons, 
which are not ſouniverſally offentive as this, and 
many men are very free of the Purſe of others, 
but when it cqmes home, then every one feels, 
and is ſ{cnfible of the ſmart of itz the Rich who 
loves his Money, grows difcontented when it 


is taken away from himz the Poor who wants | 


it, is driven to deſpair, when he ſeeth himſelf 
deprived of that which is abſolutely neceflary to 
his ſubſiſtance, and both will grow into a rage, 
when they ſee their Money, raiſed upon a publick 
account,go into private Purſes;they look upon ſuch 
as Blood-ſuckers, and are mad to fſce themſelves 
{iripped only to cloath others 3 this they account 
to be no better than Robbery, and at laſt it will 
prove an unpolitick Action, to diſoblige thouſands 
and make them to be the worſe, only to oblige 
and make one or few to be the betterz it were 
often better to Iflen the number of Officers en- 
ployed in publick Afﬀairs, when ſo many are un- 
necefſary, thereby to eaſe the People, than to 
keep it up, or increaſe it, when People arc bur- 
thened thereby, not ſo much upon the account of 
iparing their Wages and Allowances, which yct 
may be conſiderable z as thereby taking from 
many greedy men, the occaſion of making Extor- 

tions, 
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tions. This unneceſſary number of Officers, is 2 
great Grievance to 'a Nation abroad; for ſome 
certain Commoditics which make up part of the 
publick Income are much dearer in ſeveral Places of 
that Country, than in many Focrreign Parts, which 
they are tranſported into 3 ſo that Strangers have 
it cheaper than the Subjects. Money muſt be 
raiſed only upon neceſſary Occafions, and when 
it is, it muſt not be much more than necds, 
to ſupply the preſent Necethities of the State 3 and - 
what is raiſed, ought to be well husbanded, and 
beltowed towards the Ends tor which it was 
niſed. In a word, as few and as light burthens 
as can be, ſhould be laid on the Pcoplez and 'tis 
much of the Prudence of Miniftcrs, to hnd wayes, 


{ how co bring it about : Thus in Qucen Elizabeths 


daycs, the long War with Spain, was in great 
part carried on by Letters of Mart 3 but in theſe 
dayes, ſome think it would not be fit nor ſafe to 
put the Sword in the hand of Subjects, eſpecially 
when they ſtand diſatfeced. 

This leads me to the Conlideration of the Mar- 
tial poſture I mentioned in the beginning, which 
conſiſts jn all forts of Provitions tor War 3 of all 
which, there is in the Tower and other Parts, 
great Stores and Magazins to Arm the People, in 
caſe of a Forreign Invation, or of a War to be 
made abroad, yet only tro be made uſe of upon 
occationz beſides, a very grcat number oft good 
Workmen: of the former there is no danger, as 
long as we are united at home 3 the Ditch between 
the Continent and us, being {> broad aud fo deep, 
our (trength by Sea ſo great, Landing fo difficulc, 
and People here fo ttout and fo unanimous againtt 
2 Forrcign Enemy, who ſhould bring over no more 
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than he would be willing to loſe 3 of the Jattcy, 
namely of a Forreign Conquelt, trom hence there 
is no deſign, there being fo much Reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with the Country, which is pleaſant and 
plentiful ; and not only ſufhcicut, but alfo pro- 
ducing Provitions tor more People than is in it; 
the attempt of Forrcign Congquelis, having proved 
ſo fatal to ſome Nations, who have ſcnt fo many 
men into other Parts, that their own hath theac- 
by been made void ot luhabitants. This Spain may 
bean Example of 3 it being uſual with the Body 
to grow weak, whcn its ſtrength 1s conveyed too 
tar out. Ina word, that Nation is in a good po- 
{ture of War, which hath plenty of Provitions, of 
Mouth, Ammunitions and Intiruments of War, 
caſting-places for great Guns, a breed of as good 
Horſes as are tor Service, of as good Oak for 
Ships, as any in the World, and men as lulty and 
valiant as any part betides of Emrope can attord 
and this is the preſent Condition of England, 
Some forreign Nations have ftanding Armics, 
which are often a great Burthen to the Pceplc, 
and dangerous to the Prince, who when he 1ules 
his Country with an Army, is fomctimcs ruled 
by it, as the Seditions of the Janiſarics in Twrkey, 
and the Confcdcracics of Armics in Poland can 
witneſs; but hcre is no ſuch thing, where are 
no more ſtanding, Forces than is necetlary for the 
ſecurity of the Peace. Indeed it is well, when in 
time of Peace. Princes arc attended only with as 
many armed men, as is necetiary for the defence 
of thcir Perſon, and the Majctiy of their Autho- 
rity and Dignity, and not tor a TIcrror to the 
People. As for thuſe, who either willingly de, 
or are forced to futfer their Souldiers to ada 
thcig 
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their People, they do, as it were, with one of 
their Arms, cut the other off 3 but if they chaltiſe 
them tor their licentiouſneſs, they will make them 
afraid of falling into it 3 and the better to effef i it, 
they muſt well and duly be paid, for they will not 
grumble and complain again:t Juttice, when exc- 
cuted on the Guilty, A wile Prince will endca- 
vour, and his faithful Minitter will adviſe him to 
be in ſuch a poſture, as to make his Allycs ſhy not 
to offend him, out of the Admitation they have 
of his Greatneſs, and his Encmies atraid of med- 
ling with him, out of fear of his Power z which 
to obtain, one of the beſt Qualiications is, to be 
Jult at home and abroad, and content with his 
own; for indeed, they who make unjult Wars, 
only for Glory- ſake, do not deſerve to have it 3 
and *tis very ill done, to facritice the Lite and 
Blood of men to his Ambitions ſuch have learned 
to practice that faying, in Euripides ; 


K_ Fes reonandi cauſa 


Violandum «ft, attis in rebis pietatem colas, 
eT ad Fiulirs Ceſar was often heard to fay, 


Thou mayeſt be unjuſt, if that can raiſe the upon 


, a Thronc, but in every thing ele thou mult tollow 
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Juſtice and Picty. A danpe: 00s and defperate 
Maxim, contrary to that of Seulomon, that the 
Throne ought to be fetled upon rightconſn: ef p It allows 
of all ſorts of Villany, and as "they have gotten It, 
{o it may happen to be oft; which ſhews how 
dangerous this Maxim may prove to the Authors 
of it; for as Cruelty is one of the chict Attcn+ 
dants of Ambition, it mak:s men to bc hated, and 
pon occafion turned our , except the Victorics 
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of Conquerors be crowned with the Love of the 
conquered, they can hardly be {ccured without 
Violence and Diſturbances. 

Stateſmen who ſcrve in Countries, conſiderable 
by Sea, will adviſe their Prince, and as much as 
in them lye, endeavour to encourage Navigation 
and Sea-men , that thereby they may keep the 
Maſtery of the Seas, which is of an incredible Ad. 
vantagez and to effcct it, a conſtant pay mult 
duely and exactly be given to thoſe who are in 
Service, and a ſufficient encouragement to them 
who are ingenuous enough to promote it, which 
when they attain to in ſome meaſure, a reward 
to them, will be an Invitation to othersz and 
alchough thoſe Sca-men who are in the Service 
of Strangers, by learning their Wayes, may upon 
that occation do ſome good when there is occaſion z 
yet for all their great number, there being Em- 
ployment enough tor them at home, in the men 
of War, Merchants Ships, &c. it will be well for 
them, not to engage in Service abroad. Why 
ſhould thoſe who are in actual Service, Iye in 
Harbours whole Months together, inſtead of go= 
ing out to Sea, to preſerve the Honour of the 
Nation, and ſccure Trade ? On the other tide, as 
there is no building of Ships without Timber, a 
care ought to be taken to have it preſerved, by 
forbidding to cut down too much ot it, or mil- 
employing it when it is3 'all manner of Mincs are 
great deſtroyers of Wood. Likewife care will be 
taken of all manner of Tackling, and every other 
thing neceſſary to Shipping z and as they ſce 
Neighbours increaſe their ſtrength at Sca, ' the 
ſame they will do proportionably. to their own, 
thereby to maintain their Ground and Advantage 3 

| yet 
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yetin this, as in every thing elſe, they will ſee 
Expences regulated as nigh ascan be, and Money 
put incareful and truſty Hands. 
Farther, a Country is not in a right poſture of 
War, without Fortifications and Places of De- 
fencez yet as much as can be ſafely, it muſt be 
avoided to give Jealouſics to People, who are apt 
to think they are raiſed to keep them under, and 
deprive them of their Liberty, which ſome Nati- 
ons more than others, are apt to ſulpe&. Hows 
ever there eught to be ſome upon the Frontiers, 
to defend and ſhelter the whole, and ſtop an in- 
vading Enemy, whether it be by Land or by Seca, 
orelſe the Country will lye open to the attempts 
of Strangers. Beſides, the necetſity there is to 
make new Fortihcations, or repair the old ones z 
out of it, comes great benefit to the State, for 
by theſe means Arts and Tradeſmen are main- 
tained, the Poverty of People relieved, the dif- 
content about Taxes and Impolitions removed. 
When the Prince gives back to the publick in 
general, and to Subjcs in particular, the Moneys 
he hath raiſcd from them 3 and when there is a 
Stock in the Exchequer, it will be acceptable to 
the People to ſee part of it beſtowed upon re- 
pairing of Towns, putting Proviſion and Ammu- 
nition in ſtrong places, building upon thoſe which 
are an inlet to an Enemy, and which can be for- 
tified; levelling Paſſages, repairing Bridges and 
High-wayes, rigging and ſetting out men of War, 
building of Ships, publick Houſcs for charitable 
Uſes, as Hoſpitals, or Schools to be made Semi- 
naries of Vertue and Learning. 
A Nation muſt not take occaſion out of the 
Martial poſture it is in, to pick Quarzels, or begin 
a 
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a War with its Neighbours z and when, on the 
contrary, It is afraid of a War which could prove 
dangerous to the State, it will be a great Pru- 
dence, to go about preventing it 3 but when it 
is unavoidable, and there is a necettity of going 
toit, it will be well to remember that God is 
the Lord of Hoſts, who abſolutely diſpoſes of 
States, Crowns and Scepters 3 and therefore let 
Prayers be joyned to the Sword, for the Battel is 
not alwayes to the ſtrong, and daycs of Humilia- 
tion be kept. Thus did the Kings of Judah and 
Iſrael upon ſuch occaſions, and inquired trom God 
about the Succels of it, which the very Inhdcels 
never neglected, but with much Idolatry and Su- 
perſtition, conſulted their Oracles, &c. When this 
is done, men muſt make the beſt uſe they can of 
their Prudence, for it doth conhift with the Pro- 
vidence of God, to let ſecond Cauſes act accor- 
ding to their ſtrength and capacity: thus the 
weak will yield to the {ftrong: they who have 
great Advantages over their Enemies, will alfo 
have great Succeſſes againſt them, except they 
commit great Faults in the uſe of them, and a 
wiſe man will make a better uſe of thoſe Advan- 
tages, than he who is not ſuchz and therctore 
when a War is open and declarcd, provided there 
be no Promiſe broken, nor pcrhdiouſneſs, he may 
take all the Advantages he can over his Enemy, 
ſurprize him, and uſe all the Stratagems he is able, 
ko get the better of himz which when one coth, 
he is ſo far from being diſcommended fr it, that 
thereby he deſerves much Commendation: Thus 
Annibal the crafticſt General that ever was, c{pc- 
cially conſidering the Time he lived in, when 


men had not by far, ſo much experience as of late, 
bcing 
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Ding aboard ſome of Anticchw's Ships, having 
Botten ſeveral Pots tull of Serpents, 
Cauſed them to be thrown into the T. Liviws, 
Enemies Ships, whereat upon the 
breaking of the Pots, the Souldiers being afraid 3 
lic by theſe means got cafily the Victory: and ano- 
thcr time, having been {hut up with his Army by 
the Romans, he got out by the means of ſome 
burning Faggots tyed to the Horns of Oxenz fo 
the five hundred Nzmidians he ſent to the Romans, 
helped him much to get the Victory at Cannes, and 
many others which he did, and other great Gene- 
rals have done, which every where are to be read 
in anticnt and modern Hitltories, have made them 
tamous to Polterity. 

Queen Elizabeth did much hurt to the Spani- 
ards, with whom {he was in open War, and pro- 
ted the He!lander againſt, with caufing once 
the Money at Antwerp to be taken upon her ac- 
count, by which means none could be gotten to 
pay the Spaniſh Army, which hapned a little while 
bctore the Battel of Newport, whereat Souldicrs 
were diſcouraged and diſcontentcd 3 fuch things 
done upon fuch ConjunQures, and a certain nick 
of time, are of great weight, and may lawtully 
be ufcd againſt an Enemy, according to the fay- 
ing.,—— Dolus an virtus, Duis in boſte requirat ? fo 
it may well be in other State-Afﬀayrs provided : 
As I hintcd before, nothing be done again(t Oaths, 
Promiſcs, or in a bale way for the Actions of 
publick Perſons, are not alwayes to be contincd 
to the Rules of thoſe cf particular men z for ſome- 
times for the publick Good, they are necethtated 
ro commit private Injuſtices, it being not alwayes 
Icit to the liberty of Miniltcrs, to act as they 
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pleaſe 3 and there is a great depth in the Intrigues 
of State, which muſt be left to the Prudence and 
Honeſty of Stateſmen, whoſe Actions private men 
do very ill to cenſure, when they do not know 
the Grounds and Cauſes thereof z which to do, 
is as if a Patient undertook to cenſure his Phyti- 
tian of whom, and of a Stateſman muſt be had 
a good Opinion; fo that when any evil againſt 
them, is reported to me, I will be apt to believe 
they are mifiaken or ſlandered3 and though the 
buſineſs was made clear to me, I will ever miſtruſi 
my Apprehenfion, and think I do not well under- 
ſtand it, nor the Grounds and Cauſes thereof. 
Every particular Subje& ought to be in this Chri- 
ſtian and Prudent Temper, wherein alſo they will 
hind Peace and Safety; the burthen of Govern- 
ment being heavy enough, without any farther 
Aggravations. Therefore the Apofile commands 
People to obey thoſe who rule over them,that they 
may do it with joy. 

But all the crafts of Policy cannot do the work 
' of Government, except the civil part of it be in 
ſome meaſure well adminiſtered 3 it will hold for 
atime, but not laſt very longz now Juſtice is the 
chief Ground, upon which this civil Power ought 
to be exerciſed 3 therefore to do Juſtice, is that 
which in Scripture God requires of Rulers.3 and 
when they arc wanting therein, he is offended at 
them, and People, which have reaſon to expect it 
from them, is much diſcontented. Miniſters will 
underſtand how ſuperior Powers have been choſen 
by men, and were approved of by God,to the end 
they ſhould do Juſtice, 
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Tivexg 30 Bamnnes Exipeoves 91g, Acois, | 
BaAamopros & wene wereTegTea Wye Tine on Heſiod 


Thus turned into Latin. 


Hac una reges olim ſunt fine oreati, 


Dicere jus populis injuſtaque tollere falla. 


And this to be done equally to all, without con- 
fideration of Intereſts, or exception of Perſons : 
Miniſters and Magiſtrates are choſen by Princes, 
to do this under them, and be thereby diſcharged 
of part of the burthenz therefore they ought to 
ſee abuſes in Law mended, and grievances of the 
People about it redrefſed, all Ufuries and other 
Extortions deſtructive to common Society re- 
{trained z on the contrary, all neceſſary Conveni- 
encies conducing thereunto provided, to look to 
the good of great and low, rich and poor, of 
thoſe who itay at home, or go about the Coun- 
try; and for the conveniency of Travellers; cfpe- 
cially an Order and Price is to be ſet upon Provi- 
lions 3 as *tis wiſely done in the States of the Pope, 
of the Duke of Florence, and of ſome other Princes 3 
which is not only convenient, but alſo neceſſary 
not to be expoſed to the unreaſonableneſs of ſome 
Inn-keepers, which is a hard caſe tor ſeveral poor 
People, who muſt go up and down, to and fro, 
about their bulinefſes. In a word, all ſorts of pu- 
blick Inconvenicncies, -ought to be prevented or 
redreſſed, and particular ones, as much as can be 
avoided, And all publick Perſons do well, to be 
gentle and prudent in the ufe of their Autho- 
rity. 
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After all, Who is able, I ſay, not to ſpeak of, 
but ſo much as to name all the ſeveral things re- 
lating to the Government of States and Nations ? 
Who can ſo much as to think upon that vaſt num- 
ber of Parts reduced to it, and confider the great 
varicty and number of Contingencics that fall un- 
der it? Though every particular Action of all the 
great Stateſmen, who trom the .Foundaticn of 
Dominions, have to this day, bcen in {cvcral Parts 
of the World, were ſet down'; yet all would be 
detcuous, and come ſhort of giving a perfect Idea 
of the Art and all Rulesof Government 3 this is an 
Ocean, a Sea without bottom, new Accidents 
every day, new Diſcoveries, new Waycs, and new 
Intrigues do convince us of a neccflity ot new Po- 
licies : And although, now in the World, ſeveral 
ſuch Deſigns be carried on, as were aimed at by 
ſome of old z yct the change of one Circumſtance, 
doth very much alter the nature of Things or Actt- 
ons, and the wiſctt in thts Art, do dayly Iarn ncw 
Notions, attain to new Lights, and -get greatcr 
Experience, and of a larger Exicnt, Therctore 
I conclude, that though all the Books, all the Wie 
and Experience of the preſent and of formcr Apes 
were together, yet fill fomerhing would be 
wanting to it, and in times to comes Politicks 
would admit fome additional degree of Perfccti- 
on 3 ſo that I think it to be unpothble, or at leaſt 
unreaſonable, for any particular man, to be fo 
conceited, or rather betides himfclt, as to tancy he 
is able to give a full account of this important 
Matterz for my part, } declare my Veſlcl is too 
narrow to receive and contain ir, and think it is 
better to be filent, than longer ftammucring upon! 
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God who hath made all men for the Glory of 
his Mercy, and of his Juſtice, till the time of the: 
Manifeltation of this his Glory, hath for Preſer- 
vation of Mankind, ſctled an Order amongſt men 
for the Obſervation whereot, all are his Servants, 
in whatſoever Station and Capacity they be placed, 
and of what Dignity ſoever, hath commanded all 
to perform their Duty, whether of giving rule or- 
obedience, and not to abuſe that Power he hath 
given 3 or diliurb the-Order he hath ſetled for 
time will come, when all ſhall be called to an ac- 
count, and ſtand at the Bar without any Priviledge 
of Dignitity or Quality, there to be judged ac- 
cording to their Worksz fo that the Superiority 
of ſome, and Subjeion of others, is but for a 
timez How much, then, arc all men concerned 
to behave themſelves well, that they may be found 
to have been true and faithful in the diſcharge of 
their Truſt, when all worldly marks of difiini- 
on thall ceaſe, and all Power and Authority be 
religned into the hands of God,to whom alone be- 


longs all Dominion, and who with his Chriſt will 
Iclen for ever. 


